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TO THE 



QUEEN. 



Madam, 

When the First Volume of these Sermons was 
published, I did not presume to request the 
liberty of prefixing to them a name ^o illusr 
tjious. Encouraged by the favourable manner 
in which the. Public has received Two Volumes, 
I now humbly beg leave, on the publication 
of a Third*, to lay them all before Your 
Majesty. 

Had I been in doubt to whom they could 
be presented with the greatest propriety, the 
public voice would instantly have directed me 
to the Person to whom I have now the honour 
of addressing myself Discourses intended to 
promote religion and virtue can be inscribed 
to none more suitably than to One who, in 
the" highest station of life, has ever supported 
the caus6 of religion by her conspicuous regard 

^ Dr. Blair's Sermons originally formed Five Volumes; and 
this Dedication was prefixed to the Thirds which contained Ser- 
mons XXXI — L. 
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Though the subjects of these Sermons be different 
from those which I formerly published, some of the 
same sentiments and expressions may occasionally 
be found to be repeated in them. This is apt to 
happen, partly from that similarity of thought and 
style which will run through all the compositions of 
an Author who is not copying others, but writing 
from his own reflections ; and partly, from the 
coincidence of some general topicks and allusions 
which recur frequently in serious discourses of the 
practical kind. Where any instancea of this nature 
presented themselves to my memory, I found, that 
withoi](t altering the strain of the Sermon, I could 
not altogether suppress and omit them } and as it is 
not often they occur, I did not think it requisite 
that they should be omitted. If the sendment, 
where first introduced^ was in any degree useful or 
important, the renewal of it, when brought forth 
under some different form, enlarged perhapOy or 
abridged, or placed in connection with some other 
topicks . may be thought to strengthen and conflmi 

the impi;^ssion of it. With regard to errours or 

Hiaccuracies of any other kind, the Author must 
trust to the indulgence of the candid Reader. 

HUGH BLAIR. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 



LIFE AND CHARACTER 



D^ HUGH BLAIR. 



Dr. HUGH BLAIR was bom in Edinburgh, on the 
7th day of April, 17I8. His father, John Blair, a respect^ 
able merchant in that city, was a descendant of the ancient 
fiiimly of Blair in Ayrshire, and grandson of the famous 
Mr« Robert Blair, Minister of St Andrew's, Chapkin to 
Charles I,, ajnd one of the most zealous and distinguished 
clergymen of the period in which he lived. This worthy 
man, though firmly attached to the cau^e of freedom, and to 
die Presbyterian form of church*govemment, and though 
actively engaged in all the measures adopted for their support ; 
yet, by his steady, temperate conduct, commanded the respect 
even of his opponents. In preference to all the other eccle* 
siastical leaders of the covenanting party, he was selected by 
the King himself to fill an office which, firom the circum* 
stances of the time, gave frequent access to the Royal Person ; 
** because," said His Majesty, <* that man is pious, prudent, 
<< learned, and of a meek and moderate calm temper."-— 
His talents seem to have descended as an inheritance to his 
posterity. For, of the two sons^ who survived him, David the 
didest, wa^ a clergyman of eminence in Edinburgh, father to 
Mr. Robert Blair, Minister of Athetetonford, the celebrated 
author of the poem intitled The Orave ; and grand&ther to 
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His Majesty's SoIicitor-^General for Scotland, whose mascu- 
line eloquence, and profound knowledge of law, have, in the 
public estimation, placed him indisputably at the head of the 
Scottish bar. From his youngest son Hugh, who engiEiged in 
business as a merchant, and had the honour to fill a high 
station in the magistracy of Edinburgh, sprung the learned 
clergyman, who is the subject of this narrative.. 

The views of Dr. Blair, frpm his earliest youth, were 
turned towards the Church, and his education received a 
suitable direction. After the usual grammatical course at 
school, he entered the Humanity Class in the University of 
Edinburgh, in October 1730, and spent eleven years at that 
celebrated seminary, assiduously employed in the literary and 
scientific studies prescribed by the Church of Scotland to all 
who are to become candidates for her licence to preach the 
Go£^el. During this important period, be was distingui^d 
ambng his companions both for diligence and proficiency ; and 
obiained from^the Professors under whom he studied, repd^ted 
testimonies of apprbbation. One of them deserves to be men- 
tioned particularly, because in his own opinion, it determined 
the bent of his genius towards polite literature. An essay, 
Uegi T8 xixX5, or. Oh the BeaiUi/ulj -written by him when a 
student of logic in the'^usual course of academical exercises, 
h$d the good fortune to attract the notice of Professor Steven- 
son, and, with circumstances honourable to the author, was 
appointed to be read in public at the conclusion of the Session. 
This mark of distinction made a deep impression on his mind ; 
and the essay which merited it, he ever after recollected with 
partial affection, and preserved to the day of his death as the 
first earnest of his fame. 

; At this time Dr. Blair commenced a method of study which 
contributed much to the accuracy and extent of his, know- 
ledge, and which he continue to practise occasionally even 
after his reputation was fuUy established. It consist^ in 
making abstracts of the most important works which, he read, 
and in digesting them according to the train of his own 
thoughts. History, in partitular, he resolved to. st^dy in this 
manner ; and, in concert with some of his youthful associates, 
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be constructed a very compreherisire scheme of chronological 
tables^ for receiving into its proper place every important j&ct 
that should occur. The scheme devised by this young student 
for his own private use was afterwards improved, filled up, 
and given to the public by his learned friend Dr. John Blair, 
Prebendary of Westminster, in hb valuable work, << The 
" Chronology and History of the World." 
. In the year 1739, Dr. Blair took his degree of A. M. On 
th^t occasion he printed and defended a thesis, De 'Funda^ 
mentis et OUigatione Legis Natura^j which contains a shorty 
but nmsterly discussion of this important subject, and exhibits^ 
*in elegant Latin, an outline of the moral principles, which 
Imve been since more fully unfolded and illustrated in his 
Sermons. 

The Universi^ of Edinburgh, about this period, numbered 
among, her pupils many young men who were soon to make a 
(ti^tinguishcd figure in the civil, the ecclesiastical, and the 
li|€a*ary history of their country. With 'most of- them 
Dr. Biair entered into habits of intimate connection, which 
no future competition or jealousy occurred to interruptf 
which held diem united through life in their views of public 
good, and which had the most beneficial influence on their 
own improvement, on the progress of elegance and tast^ 
^ among their contemporaries, and on the general interests of 
tb« community to which they belonged. 
. On the con^pletioti of this academical course, he underwent 
the custqmary trials before the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and 
received from that venerable body a licence to preach thie 
Gospel, on the 21st of October 1741. His public life now 
commenced with very favourable prospects. The reputation 
which he , brought from the University was fiiUy justified by 
his first appearances in the pulpit; and, in a few months, the 
foipe of his eloquence procured for him a presentation to the 
parish of Colessie in Fife, where he was ordained to the office 
of^ the holy ministry,, on the 23d of September 1742. But 
hey99A not permitted to remain long in diis rural retreat. A 
.vacancy in die second charge of the Canongate of Edinburgh 
fiumished to his firiends an opportunity of recalliiig him to a 
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statioa more suited to his talents. And though one of the 
most popular and eloquent clergymen in the church was 
placed in competition with him, a great majority of the 
electors decided in fiivour of this young orator, and restored 
him in July 1743 to the bounds of bis native city. 

In diis station Dr. Blair continued eleven years, discharg- 
ing with great fidelity and success the various duties of the 
pastoral office. His discourses from the pulpit in particular 
attracted universal admiration. They were composed with 
uncommon care; and, occupying a middle place between the 
dry metaphysical discussion of one class of preachers, and the 
loose incoherent declamation of another, they blended toge- 
ther, in the happiest manner, the li^t of argument with the 
warmth of exhortation, and exhibited captivating specimens 
of what had hitherto been rarely helird in Scotland, the 
pc^hedy we}l compacted, and regular didactic oration. 

In consequence of a call from the Town-Council and 
GFeoeral Session of Edinburgh, he was translated from the 
Canongate to Lady Tester's, one of the city churches, on the 
11th of October 1754: and on the 15th day of June 1758, he 
was promoted to the High Church of Edinburgh, the most 
important ecclesiastical charge in the kingdom.- To this 
charge he was raised at the request of the Lords of Council 
and Session, and of (he other distinguished official characters 
who have their seats in that church. And the uniform pm-^ 
dence^ al^lity, and success, which, for a period of more than 
forty years, accompanied all his ministerial labours in that 
connpicuous and difficult station, sufficiently evince the wisdomi 
(rf^Aeir choice. 

Hitherto his attention seems to have been devoted almost 
exclusively to the attainment of professional excellence, and 
to the regular discharge of his parochial duties. No produc- 
tion of his pen had yet been given to the world by himself, 
except two sermons preached on particular occasions, some 
translations, in' verse, of passages of &;ripture for the 
Psalmody of the Church, and a few articles in the Edinburgh 
Review; a publication begun in- 1755, and conducted fi)i»a 
short tim$ by some of the ablest msa in the kingdom. But 
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stonditjig as he ndw did at the hiead of his professioil, and re* 
leased by the labour oi former years from the drudgery eS 
weekly preparation for the pulpit, he began to think serioudy 
cm a plan for teaching to others that art, which had c<Maitri* 
buted so much to the establishjoo^nt of his own fame. W^th 
this view, he communicated to his friends a scheme of Leo- 
tores 6n composition ; and, having obtained the approbation 
of the University, he began to read them in the Coll^ on the 
ilth of December 1759. To this undertaking he brought a11 
the qualifications requisite for executing it well; and along 
with them a weight of reputation, which could not £ul to give 
^ect to th^ lessons he should deliver. For, besides the testi- 
iaoony given to his talents by his successive promotions lA die 
Church, the University of St. Andrew's, moved chiefly by die 
merit of his eloquence, had in June 1757 conferred <m Urn. 
the degree of D. D., a literary honour which, at thatttme^ was 
very rare in Scotland. Accordingly his first Course of Lec-f 
tures was well attended, and received with great i^plause. 
The patrons of the University, convinced that they would 
form a valuable addition to the system of education, agreed in 
the following summer to institute a rhetorical class, unckr his 
direction, as a permanent part of their academical establi^- 
ment; and on the 7th of April 1762, His Majesty was graci* 
oudy pleased " To erect and endow a ProfesscMrship of Rhe* 
<< toric and Belles Lettres in> the University of Edinbux^ 
'< and to appoint Dr. Blair, in consideration of his approved 
<< qualifications, Regius Professor thereof, with aSelary of 701.'' 
These Lectures he published in 1783, when he retired fifom the 
labours of the ofiSce; and the general voice of the Public has 
pronounced them to be a most judicious, elegant, and cbmpre*- 
h^isive ^stem of rules for forming the style and cultivating 
the taste of youth. 

About the time in which he was occupied in laying the 
foundations of this useful institution, he had an opportunity 
of conferring another important obligation on the literary 
world, by the part which he acted in rescuing from oblivion 
the poems of Ossian. It was by the solidtatioQ, of Dr. Blair 
and Mr, John, Home that Mr. Macpherson wa& iiiduced to 
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publii^ his Pragments of Ancient Poetry ; and their patirond^ 
was of essential service in procuring the subscription which 
enabled him to undertake his tour through the Hlghlauds for 
collecting the materials of Fingal, and of those other delight* 
fiiL productions which bear the name of Ossian* To these 
productions Dr. Blair applied the test of genuine criticinn, 
and soon after their publication gave an e^imate of their 
merits in a Dissertation whieh, for beauty of language, deli- 
cacy of taste, and acuteness of critical investigation, has few 
parallels. It was printed in 1763, and spread the reputation 
of its author throughout Europe. 

The great objects of his literary ambition being now 
Itttained, his talents were for many years consecrated solely to 
the important and peculiar employments of his station. It 
was not till the year 1777 that he could be induced to favour 
the world with a volume * of the Sermons which had so long 
furnished instruction and delight to his own congr^^tion. 
But this volume being well received, the public approbation 
encouraged him to proceed : three other volumes f followed 
at different intervals ; and all of them experienced a degree 
of success of which few publications can boast. They drcu^ 
lated rapidly and widely wherever the English tongue ex- 
tends ; they wer^ soon translated into almost all the languages 
of Europe; and His present Majesty, with that wise attention 
to the interests of religion and literature which distinguishes 
his reign, was gracioi]»ly pleased to judge them worthy of a 
puldic reward. By a royal mandate to the Exchequer of 
Scotland, dated July 25th, 1780, a pension of 2001. a year was 
conferred on their author, which continued unaltered till his 
death. 

The motives which gave rise to the present volume J arc 
sufficiently explained by himself In his Address to the Reader. 

* Vol. I. containing Senncms. I — ^XV. 
t Vol. II. XVI— XXX. 

Vol.ra. - XXXI— L. 

VoLIV. LI— LXXr. 

% This account was originaliy subjoined to the fiftii ^ohune, containing 
Seraons LXXn—XCI. 
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The Sarmons which H contains wen? coQipoeed at very dif- 
ferent pericxk of his life; but they were ^1 writtep out anew 
in his own hand, and iii many.part3 recoiDfippsed, during the 
course of kst summer, after he had completed his eighty* 
second year. They were delivered to the publisher abQUt 
six weeks before his death, in the form and order in which 
they now appear. And it may gratify his readers to know 
that the last of than which he composed, though not the last 
in the order adopted for publication, was the Sermop on 
A Hfe of Dissipation and. Pleasure — a sermon written with 
great dignity and eloquence, and which should be regarded 
as his solemn parting admonition to a dfiss of men, whose 
conduct is highly important to the community, and whose 
reformation and virtue he had long laboured most zealously 
to promote. 

The Sermons which he has ^ven to the wcnrld are univer- 
sally admitted to be models in their kind ; and they will loag 
remain durable monuments of the piety, the genius, imd sound 
judgment of their author. 'But they formed only a sm^l 
part of the discourses he prepared for the pulpit . The re- 
minder, modesty led him to think unfit for the press, and 
influenced by an excusable solicitude for his reputation, he 
left behind him an explicit injunction that his numerous 
manuscripts should be destroyed. The greatne^ of thdr 
number was creditable to his professional character, and ex- 
hibited a convincing proof that his fame as a public teacher 
had been honourably purchased, by the most unwearied iqp- 
plication to the private and unse^ labours of his office. It 
rested on the uniform intrinsic excellence of his Discourses, 
in point of matter and composition, rather thaa.on ford^n 
attractions; for his delivery, though distinct, serious, and 
impressive, was not I'emarkably distinguiAed by that magic 
charm of voice and action which captivates the senses and 
imagination, and which, in the-estimation of sup^ficial hearers, 
constitutes the chief merit of a preacher. 

In that department of his professional duty, which regarded 
At goven^inent of the church, Dr. Blair was. steadily . at^ 
tached to the cause of moderation. From difBdeoce, . and 
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petiiaps from a certftin degree of hmptitude for extemporary 
speaking, he took a less public part in the contests c^ eccle^ 
siastical politics than some of his contemporaries ; and, from 
the same causes, he never would cons^t to become Mode« 
rator of the Oejjeral Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
But his infliience among his brethren was extensive: his 
of^nion, guided by that sound uprightness of judgment which 
formed die predominant feature of his intellectual character, 
had been always hdd in high respect by the friends with 
whom he acted; and, for many of the last years of his Ufis^ 
it was received by them almost as a law. The great leading 
principle in which they cordially concurred with him, and 
which directed all their measures, was to preserve the church, 
on the one side, from a slaArisb, corrupting dependence on the 
civil power; and, on the other, from a greater infusion of de- 
mocralical influence than is compatible with good order, and 
the established constitution of the country. 

The reputation which he acquired in the discharge of his 
public duties, was well sustained by the great respectability of 
nis private character. Deriving from family associations ^ 
(Strong sense of clerical decorum, feeling on his heart deep 
imj^fessions of religious and moral obligation, and guided in 
Mb intercourse with the world by the same correct and delicate 
taste vthiA a{^)eared iti his writings, he was eminently dis- 
tingnbhed through life by the prudence^ purity, and dig- 
ntfied propriety of his conduct His mind, by constitution 
aad ^sakare, was admirably formed for enjoying happiness. 
WeU bdanced in itself by tlie nice proportion and adjustment 
of its faculties, it did not incline him to any of those eccen- 
triGtties, either of OfMnion or of action, which are too often 
the lot of genius:'-^ free from all tincture of envy, it de- 
II^N^ed eordielly in the prosperity and &me of bis compa* 
xdons; s^isibk to the estimation in which he himself was 
held, it di^sed him to dweK at times on the thought of his 
success with a satisfaction which he did not affect to conceals 
inaeoerible i^ke to gloomy and to peevish impressions, it was^ 
always mastex^ of its own movements, and ready, in an Qih 
common degree, to take a& active and pleasing interest in 
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e^ery thing, whether important or trifling, that happened to 
become for the moment the object of his attei^oik This 
habit of mind, tempered with the most imsuq)ecling akn^ 
pKdty, and miited to eminent talents and inflexible imtcgritj)!, 
while it secured to the last his own relish df lifis^ was mm* 
derfuUy calculated to endear him to his friends, and to reiider 
him an invaluable member of any society to which he be* 
longed. Accordingly there have been few men more univer* 
isally respected by those who knew him, more sincerely esileemed 
in die circle of his acquaintance, or more tenderly bdoved by 
those who enjoyed the blessings of his ^private and domestic 
connection. 

In April 17^8, he married his- cousin Katharine Bannatine, 
daughter of the Reverend James Bannatine^ one of the mi* 
nisters of Edinburgh. By her he had a son who died in in* 
&ncy, and a daughter who lived to her twenty-first year, the 
pride of her parents, and adorned with all the acdomplish- 
ments that became her age and sex. Mrs. Blair herself a 
woman of great good sense and spirit, was also taken firom 
him a few years before his death, after she had shared with 
the tenderest afiection in all his fortunes, and contributed near 
half a century to his happiness and comfort 

Dr. Blair had been naturally of a feeble constitution of 
body ; but as he grew up, his constitution acquired greater 
firmness and vigour. Though liable to oecasi<mal attacks 
from some of the sharpest and most painful diseases that 
afflict the humaa frame, he epjoyed a general state of good 
health ; and, through habitual cheerfulness, temperance^ and 
care, survived the usual term of human life. — » For some 
years he had felt himself unequal to the fatigue of inatnicifaiig 
his very large congr^tion from, the pulpit; and, under tlia 
impression which this feeling produced, he has been heard «i 
times to say with a sigh, ^ that hewas left almost die last ef 
*• his contemporaries.'' Yet he continued to the end in the 
Tegular £scharge of all hb otber official duties, and parti- 
cidarly in giving advice to the afflicted, who, from diffiomt 
<]aarters of the kingdom, solicited bis^ correspcmdence. His 
last summer was devoted to the prqparatum cf this ycimutci 
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Sermons ;and 5 in the course of it, he ^diibited a vigour g( 
understanding and capacity of exertion equal to that of his 
best days. He began the winter, pleased with himself on 
account of the completion of this work ; and his friends were 
flattered with the hope that he mi^t live to enjoy the ac- 
cession of em(4'ument and fame which he expected it would 
bring. But the seeds of a mortal disease were lurking upper- 
qeived within him. On the 24th of December 1800, he ami- 
plained of a pain in his bowels, which, during that and the 
following day, gave him but little uneasiness; and he received 
as usual the visits of his friends. On the afternoon of the 
26th, the symptoms became violent and alarming : — he felt 
that he was approaching the end of his appointed course ; and 
retaining to the last moment the full possessipii of his mental 
faculties, he expired on the morning of the 27th, with the 
composure and hope which become a Christian pastor. 

llie lamentation for his death was universal and deep 
through the city which be had so long instructed and adorned. 
Its Magistrates, participating in the general grief, appointed 
his church to be put in mourning; and his colleague in it, 
the writer of this Narrative, who had often experienced the 
inestimable value of his counsel and friendship, delivered on 
the Sabbath after his funeral a discourse to his congregation, 
- with an extract from which this account shall be* closed. It; 
is inserted here at the particular request of that very respect* 
aUe body of men who composed his Kirk Session, and who, 
by their public' approbation of this tribute to his memory, are 
desirous of transmitting, with his Sermons, to posterity a me- 
morial > of the veneration and esteem with which his conduct 
had in^ired theiii. ^— After exhorting to contemplate and 
follow the patriarchs and saints of former ages, whOf through 
faith and patience^ inherit the promises, the Preacher thu^ 
proceeded: 

<< In this competition for virtuous attainment, it maybe 
<< often usefol tp. bri^g down, your eye, from contemplating 
<< die departed, worthies of distant times and countries, u>- 
<< wards patterns of imitation that are endeared to you by 
^« more t^der ties. If, in the relations of life, you have 
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** had a cormection, *-if, in die da*deof your own fatniiy, 
<« you have had a father, a husband, or a brother, who dis- 
** charged with exemplary fidelity the duties of his station, 
** whom every tongue blessed as the friend of God and man, 
^ and who died as he lived, full of faith and hope, place him 
*^ before you as the model of your conduct — conceive hinfi 
** bemiing from his seat in the skiei^ pleased with your at- 
*' tachment, de^ly interested in your success, and cheering 
•* you in your labours of love. His imkge will be as a guardian 
** angel to admonkh you when dangers approach, to rouse 
^* within you every principle of virtuous exertion, and to 
*' inspire you with strength to oveTcfOitie. 

<* Our; hearts. Christians, have been deeply 'pierced with 
** the- loss of a most valuable connection, of a venerable 
** pastor, who watched long for our souls, and with the most 
^* unwearied fidelity pointed out to us the path of happiness. 
** Toyou, and to the general interests of pure religion, he 
•* was attached by many powerful obligations. A native of 
** this city, and. descended from a fainily, which, in former 
^f times, had given several bright ornaments to the Chutch 
** of Scotland, he Mi the warmest tendencies of nature co- 
** opiating with the* principles of duty, to call forth all his 
^* pothers in the sacred service to which he was devoted. And 
<* by the blessing of God on his industry, he ro$e to an emi- 
^* nence in professional merit, which has reflected distin- 
^* guished honour on the city, on the church, and on the 
*' coimtary which produced him. 

r " It was the fortune of Dn Blair to appear at a period 
** when the literature. of his country was just beginning to 
** receive polish and an Useful direction; and when it was 
■** emaiously cultivated by a bright constellation of young men 
** who are destined to carry it to high perfection. In concert 
** witibi then) he applied himself with diligence and assiduity 
*' to all those branches of study which could contribute to 
^ form him for the eloquence of the pulpit. This was the 
♦* depaltinent in which he chose to excel; to which all th 
*• foi^oe of his genius was directed ; and in which he soon felt 
** that his efforts were to be successful. For from the vary 
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" commencement of his theological studies, ht gave prdsages 
« of his future attainments ; and, in the societies of his youth- 
<< iul companions, laid the foundations of that splendid re* 
<^ putation, which, through a long life of meritorious service 
'^ continued to increase; and which has procured for him, as 
'< a reUgious instructor, access to the understandings and the 
<< hearts of all the most cultivated inhabitants of the Christian 
<* world. 

" To you,~ my brethren, who have long enjoyed the in- 
*^ estimable blessing of his immediate instruction, it will not . 
<< be necessary to describe the qualities of that luminous, fas- 
*^ cinating eloquence with which he was accustomed to warm, 
<^ and ravish, and amend your hearts. You may have heard 
*^ others who equalled, or even excelled him in some of the 
*^ requisites of pulpit oratory, in occasional profoundness of 
^< thought, in vivid flashes of imagination, or in pathetic 
<^ addresses to the heart But there never was a public 
*^ teacher in whom all these requisites were combined in juster 
^< proportions, placed under the direction of a more exquisite 
^< sense of propriety, and employed with more uniform sue* 
« cess to convey useful and practical instruction. Standing 
<< on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, he ex- 
*^ hibited the doctrines of Christ in their genuine purity, se« 
•<< parated from the dross of superstition, and traced with 
^< inimitable elegance, through all their beneficial influence 
^^ on the conflation, on the order, and on the virtue of both 
<< public and private life. Hence his discourses, uniting in 
<* the most perfect form the attractions of utility and beauty, 
<< gave a new and better tone to the style of instruction from 
<< the pulpit; and contributed, in a remarkable d^ree, to 
<^ correct and refine the religious, the moral, and the literary 
^< taste of the times in which he lived. 

*^ The universal admiration which attended his ministerial 
*^ labours, was some recompence to him for the exertions 
*^ they had cost. But his chief recompence arose from the 
^^ consciousness of having contributed so ^ninently to edify 
^^ the Church of Christ, and from the improving influence 
^^ which his labours had shed on his own heart. For he was 
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** at home and in himseHJ the perfect image of that meekness^' 
** simplicity, gentleness, and contentment, which his writirigsr 
^* recommend. He was long happy in his domestic relations ; 
^^ and though doomed at last to feel, through their loss in 
*^ succession, the heaviest strokes of affliction, yet his mind, 
^^ fortified by religious ha(>its, and buoyed up by his native 
^^ tatidency to contentment, sustained itself on Grod, and 
" enabled him to persevere to the end in the active and 
** cheerful discharge of the duties of his station ; preparing 
>* for the world the blessings of elegant instruction ; tender- 
" ing to the mourner the lessons of divine consolation ; guid-» 
^^ ing the young by his counsels ; aiding the meritorious with 
** his influence, and supporting by his voice and by his con- 
^^ duct the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of his country. 

^^ With such dispositions and habits it was natural that he 
^^ should enjoy a distinguished portion of felicity. And per- 
** h^s there never was a man who experienced more com- 
** pletely that the ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness^ and 
*• thai all her paths are peace. His Country was proud of 
^* his merits, and at different times conferred on him, through 
*« the hands of the Sovereign, the most honourable and sub- 
^* stantial proofs of her approbation : foreign lauds learned 
** fr<wai him the way of salvation : he saw marks of deference 
<* and respect wherever he appeared : and he telt within him- ' 
<< self the gratulations of a good conscience, and the hope of 
*< immortality. It was peculiarly delightful to see him in the 
** latest period of his life, at the venerable age of eighty-two> 
<< looking back on almost three-score years spent in the public 
** service of his God, pleased with the recollections which it 
<• gave, possessing a mind still vigorous and clear, the delight 
<• of his friends, sensible to the attentions which they paid to 
" him, burning with zeal for the good of the Church, and, 
** with all the ardour of youthful ambition, preparing the 
<< materials of anew claim to the gratitude and admiration of 
** posterity. In this active state of preparation, with the 
^* lamp of life still clear and bright, he was found by the 
" Great Lord of All when he came to say, * it is enough ;* 
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<^ and, after a single night of pain, to call him gently to his 
« rest 

;" He has gone to give an account of his stewardship. — 
*^ The Church mourns in him the loss of her brightest orna- 
<^ ment. Let us submit to the stroke with resignation and 
<< reverence; and as the most acceptable proof of respect to 
<* his memorji let us learn to practise the lessons which he 
« taught." 

J. FINLAYSON. 
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SERMON I. 

On the Union of Pie-jjy and Morazjtt. 

Acts, x. 4. 

T% prai/ers and ifdne alms are come wpfir a memorial 
before God. 

fJlHE High and Lofty One who mhabiteth eternity 
J- dwelleth also with him that is oj^ humble and con'- 
trite heart Iii the midst of his glory, the Almighty 
is not inattentive to the meanest of his Subjects. 
Neither obscurity of station, nor - imperfection of 
knowledge,^ sinks those below his regard who worship 
and obey him. Every prayer which they send up 
from their secret retirements is listened to by him; 
and every work of charity which they peiform* how 
unknown soever to the world, attracts his notice. 
The text presents a signal instance of this comfort- 
able truth. In -the city of Caesarea, there dwelt a 
Rbtnan centuriofi, a military oflScer of inferior ratnk, 
a Gentile; niither by birth nor religion entitled to 
the pirivtt^s of the Jewish nation. But he was 
a devbilt and ^ benevolent man ; who, according to 
ll^sTmeasure of refigious knowledge, studied to per- 
form his duty, prayed to God fltways^ and gave muck 
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db» to ike pnple. I^idi a dmaeter psmed not vkfh: 
observed by God. So highly ws^ it honoured, that 
to this good centurion an Angel \^as sent from 
heaven, in order to direct him to the means of fidl 
instruction in the truth. The Angel "accosts him 
\^ith this salutation. ComeUus, Thy prayers and 
thine alms are come up Jbr a mem&rial before God. 

It is to the conjunction of prayers and alms that I 
purpose now to direct , your tiiioughts, as desci^bing 
the respectable and amiable character of a man, as 
forming the honour and the blessedness of a true 
Christian ; piety, joined with charity, faith with good 
wwks, devotion with morality. These are things 
which God hath CQunected, and which it is impiop^ 
in man to separate. It is only when they remain 
united, that they can come up as a grateful memorial 
Agffer^ Gorf. I shall fir^ endeavour to $l»ew you* 
lliat ahns without prayer^ or prayers without alnp, 
molality without devotion, or devotion, without^ 
morality, are extremely defective j and then shall 
point out the happy eifecta of their mutual union. 

L^T us begin with considering the case of alms 
without prayers; that is, of good works without, 
piety,* or a proper sense of God and religion. Ex- 
amples of this are. not uncommon in the worlds 
''^ith m^y, virtue is, or at least is pretended to bei 
a respectable and an honoured name^ while piety 
sounds meanly in their ears. They are men of the 
i^orld, and. they claim to be men of honour. They 
X^9l^ upon their humanity^ their public, spirit, their 
prpbityi and their truth. Tb^y arrcgjote to them- 
»4yes all the manly and the active virtues. .But 
deyput ailections, aad religious duties, they treat 
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widi contem}>t| as foimded oik shadowy specithiticMM^ 
and fit to employ the attention imLy oef iiireak end 
snperstitteus minds. Now, in qf^ositjon to aucb 
perskms, 1 contend, that this neglect of piety ai^ea 
depravfty. of heAit i and that it infers an irregofalf 
diaeharge oflhe duties of moralily^ 

First, it argues internal depravity ; fot it dis^ . 
covers a cold and a hard heart. If there be any m* 
presston which man is formed by nature to rec^ve; 
it is a sense of religion. As soon as his mind opieBs ^ 
to observation and reflection, he discerns innumerable 
nmrks of his d^endent state. He finds himself 
placed by some superiour power, in a vast worU^- 
where the wisdom and goodness of the Creator am 
consqfricuous on every side. The magnificence, the 
beauty and order of nature, excite him to admire and 
adore. When he looks up to that (nonipotent hand 
which (^ratea throughmit the universe^ he is tm^ 
pfessed with rever6nce^ When he receives blessings 
which he cannot avoid ascribing to divine goodness, 
1^, is prompted to gratitude. The expressions of 
thosfe alSections, under the various forms of religious 
worship, are no other than native effiisiocis of the 
h^man heart Ignorance maty midead, and super-: 
^hm may corrupt them ; but thdr or^a la derived 
&0m idntimenta Uiai are essential to man# , i 

€ast: your eyes over the whole ;earth. £xpk>re the 
most reinote quarters d'the east or the w^t. You 
may discover tribes of* men without policy^ or laws, or 
ctticfs/ or any of the arts of life : But no where wiQ 
you find them without soro^ form of religion* In 
every ir^on you behold the prostmte .worshipper^ 
the tfniil^le, the altar, and the ofiering. - Whereyer 
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men have existed, they have been sensible that some 
acknowledgment was due, on their part, to the 
Sovereign of the world. If in their rudest and most 
ignorant state, this obligation has been felt, what 
additional force must it acquire by the improvements 
of human knowledge, but especially by the great 
discoveries of the Christian revelation ? Whatever, 
eitiier from reverence or from gratitude, can excite 
men to the worship of God, is by this revelation 
placed in such a light, as one should think were suffi* 
cierit to overawe the most thoughtless, and to melt 
the most obdurate mind. 

Canst thou, then, pretend to be a man of reason, 
nay a man of virtue, and yet continue regardless of 
one of the first and chief dictates of human nature ? 
Where is thy sensibility to what is right and fit, if 
that loud Voice which calls all nations throughout the 
ekrth- to religious homage, has never been heard by 
thee? Or,' if it has been heard, by what strange and 
false refinements hasi thou stifled those natural senti- 
ments which it tends to awaken ? Calling thyself a 
son, a citizen, a friend ; claiming to be faithful and 
affectionate in these relations ; hast thou no sense of 
what thou owest to thy first Parent, thy highest 
Sovereign, thy greatest Benefactor? Can it be con- 
sistent with true virtue or honour, to value thyself 
upon thy regard to inferior obligations, and yet to 
violate that which is the most sacred and the most 
antient of all? When simple instinct teaches the 
Tartar and the Indian, together with his alnis and 
good works, to join his prayers to that Power whom 
he considers as the source of good, shall it be no 
reproach in the most, enlightened state of huinau 
nature, and under the purest dispensation of religion, 
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to have extirigmshed the : sense of gratitude to 
Heaven, and to sUght all acknowledgment of the 
great and the true God ?' What does such conduct 
imply, but either an entire want, pr a wilful sup- 
pression, of some of the best aiid most generous 
affections belonging to human nature? — Surely, 
there must be an essential defect in that heart which 
regains cold and insensible, where it ought to, be 
a^cted most warmly. Sorely, such a degriee of 
depravity must be lodged there, as is sufl|cient to 
taint all the other springs of pretended virtue, v . 

' ' ' '• -''*.* 

' But besides this, I must contend, in the second 
place. That where religion is neglected, tjiere can be 
no regular nor steady practice of the duties of mo- 
rality. The character will be often inconsistent ; 
and Virtue, placed on a bsisis too narrow to support 
it, will be always loose and tottering. .For such is 
the propensity of pur nature to vjoe, so numerous 
are the temptations to a relaxed and immoral con- 
duct, that stronger restraints . than those gf mere 
reason, are necessary to be imposed on man. The 
sense of right and wrong, the principle of honour, 
or the instinct of benevolence, are barriers too feeble 
to withstand the strength of passion. In the tranq^uil 
seasons of life, these natural principles may, perhaps, 
carry on the ordinary course of social duties with 
some regularity. But wait until some trying emer- 
gence come. ^ Let the conflict of passipns arise. Let 
the heart b^ either wounded by sore distress, or 
agitated by violent emotions ; and you shall presently 
see, ftiat virtue without religion is inadequate to the 
government of life. It is destitute of its proper 
guard, of its firmed support, of its chief encourage - 

B S ' 
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Aent It will sink under the Wfeight of misfortune ; 
or will yirfd to the Bolicitatic* of gtiflt* 

Hie gmat motives that produce constancy and 
firmness of action, miidt be of a palpable aftd striking 
kind. A divine Legislat6r, uttering his Voice from 
heaven; an omniscient Witness, beholding us in 
all cmr repeats ; an almighty Govemour, stretching 
fortik his arm to punish or reward, disclosing the 
eecrets of the invisible world, informing us of per- 
petual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and 
of indip^Uon mid wt'A^ awaiting the wicked : These 
are the considerations which over-awe the world, 
WTii<5h support integrity, and check giiilt. They add 
to virtue that solemnity ^hich should ever charac- 
teri^ it. To the admonitions of conscience they 
give the authority cf a law. Co-operating with' ail 
the good dispositions of a pi<>us man, ihe^ strengthen 
and insure Aeir influence. On his alms you can 
have no cdrtaih dependence, who thinks not of God, 
ttoir has joined prayer to his charitable deeds. But 
'when humanity is seconded by piety, the spring 
frdm which it flows is rendered, of course, more 
regular and constant. ^— In short, withdraw religion, 
and you shdce all the pillars of morality. In every 
lieart you weaken the influence of virtue : Ahd 
among the multitude, tiie bulk of mankind, you 
overthrow its power. 

Having thus shown that mor^dity without devo- 
tion is both defective and unstable, I proceed to 
consider the other extreme, of prayers without alms, 
devotion without morality. 

In every age the practice has prevailed, of substi- 
tuUbg certain appearances of piety in the place ^f 
the great duties of huraaiiity and mercy. Too many 
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thece luH^e always been>.Avlw> flatter tbemsdves mtdi 

the hope ci' otrtsdntiig thefiieadship of their Or^itor, 

ithoiigh they neglect to do justibe to their jfeUow- 

vCfMtwes* But 9iich p^rsoti^ may be aesured, tb^ 

Jjaiek supposed piety is altogether of a spurious kind. 

:It 1^ an jiBveiUlon jof their own, uid^tiown to nasoh, 

.uokiiowii to the word <rf God, In scripture we are 

sjQver directed to try our £aA\h I^ our works, our \oYe 

of God by our love of meu. We are directed to 

.coosiderpietyAs a principle which regenerates the 

heuct, and £brms it to goodness. We are tau^t tiikt 

in vfttn we address any acts of homage to Christ, 

jitiless.we do tite things jwMch he mtit; and that Jwe^ 

pmocj^ genHenesSf goodm^^ Tueekness^ and temperance^ 

sm not only the iajunctk)ns oS his law, but the natii^ 

fimisff.his 9pmt^ If therefore, while piety seems 

.andimt, xai^rality. shall dedime, you have full reascm 

,to bdievei, that iato that piety some corrupting in- 

(grodfients bim» et^t^red. And if ever your regard 

ta nuffiality sh^ll toNly fail ; if while you make many 

(»ayei9, you give no a)i»s ; if while you appear to 1^ 

zealous for God, }^u are false or unjust to men ; 

if you are hard or contracted in heart, severe 

in ymc censure, and oppressive in your conduct ;. 

then, conclude with ce^tai^ty, that what yqu had 

termed piety was no more than an empty name« For 

assoon^ according to the scripture similitude, will 

UUer uoa^sjxmfrom a smeet fountain^ as such effects 

hc.producedby genuine piety. 

What you have called by that name, resolves itself 
into one or otiier of three things. Eitbei- it is a 
hypocritical, form (^ godliness, assumed in order t(> 

* Lukei,yi.46. Gal.v.22, - : .^ 
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in^Oi^ <Hi the vrwld ; or, i^hidi is the moAfwoxit'^ 
able supposition, it is a transtent impressioo 6f se* 
riousness, an accidental melting of the hearty wiiaeh 
passes away like the mormng cloud and the earfy dew; 
or, which I am afraid is too often the case; it k the 
deliberate refuge o£ a deluded and supersikious, but 
at the same time a corrupted mind. For all men, 
even the most depraved, are subject, more or less, to 
coiSnpunctions of conscience. It has never been in 
their power to withdraw totally beyond the reach of 
that warning voice, which tells them that something 
is necessary to be done, in order to make their peace 
, wit& the Ruler of the world. But, backward at the 
same time to resign the gains of dishonesty, or the 
pleasures of vice ; averse from submission to tfaM; 
sacred law, which enjoins righteousness in its whcde 
extent, they have often attempted to make a sort of 
composition with Heaven; a composition whieb, 
though they dare not avow it in words, lurks in 
aecret at the bottom of; many a heart. If Godi/^ill 
only dispense with some articles of obedience^ th^ 
wiU repay him with abundant homage. If they fidl 
in good practice, they will study to be soimd in 
belief J and by the number of their prayers, will 
atone, in scxne measure, for their delSciency in oha- 
xitable deeds. 

But the attempt is as vain as it is impious. From 
the simplest and plainest principles of reason it must 
appear that religious worshiP) disjoined from jtotice 
Akd virtue, can upon no acdount whatever find 
acceptance with the Supreme Being. To what pur- 
pose is the mtdtittute qf your sacnfices unto vne ? sm&i 
the Lord. Bring no more vain oblations. Incense is 
an abomination unto me. The fiew mobns and sabbaths^ 



ds a ift^egfe or vii^[^limoiG|f beoijg,*^^^ k td be a|)- 

j^ased by thy dei^out prostralions^ »d thy hmiible 

-words ; or to be gratified by the para<te and orte&tA- 

\ti6n crf^xternal worship. What is all tt»f wofi^ *o 

Wm ? fFii? he eat OteJleBh of^y[sacriJ^,'pr drhik 

i the bhod qfqffifed goats? ' Wa& worship reqmf^ Af 

the^ dost thou tbinky iipoti his account thdt th^u 

lAightest bring an increase to his glory and fldMct^ 

by thy weak and itfsi^iflcant praides? Sooiier 

* faintest thou increase the splendour of the £^n by a 
K^ded taper> or add to the thunder by thy voice. 
•|^ :^ It is for the sake of man, not of God^ that wot- 

• «bip and.prayersiU^ rehired j not that God may be 
'fender^d more glorious, but that man mSybenislde 

better ; that he may be confirmed in a prop^ sense 
^ of fais dependent state, and^^ire those pious and 
virtuous dispositiions in which his highest improve- 
Ynent consists. 

Of all the principles in religion, one should take 
this to be the most evident ; and yet frequent adnumi- 
tioris are needed, to renew ihe ihipression of it upon 
mankind. Jbif what purpose did Ihy Creator plaee 
thee in this world, in the midst of humaii society, 
but that as a man among men thou mightest cultrv'ate 
buinanity; that eitch in his place might contribute 
to the general welfare : that as a spouse,^ brothet, 
'a son, or a friend, thou mightest act thy part with 
an upright and a tender heart; and thus aspire to 
resemble Him wh^i ever consults the ^ood of Ms 

' ^ ' " * ' *TsaJah^i. ILH; 
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citettiiMt mad \9h0mt ^mier imrem »e mer alLMs 

<wbo jhaat ibeeft ^tw^itigihe ^c^pme ^f mds^Jky 

ikkmMMtim or cfitfti thou ^a» to increftMlbj 

lfiMiirQ9> hftst bec^ nuilaag tiie ^svidipw W ibe 

-0ifiito weefi;. diinert ithdu appiswicb God witb *l^ 

boiiiilookdaim4i|^1b«e w^{^^ W^jti^Qlid 
-of ordw. a^d jiistfce aoofipl sitch poor con^iei^^^n 
ibr bis ^olft^ hm ? WSi ibe Gpd <)£ lof^^ rc^iN^ 
tbei€f$FVioe9i^ one iritis mn enemy to>bis'Creiftuve9? 
iSbitlL*c$tff(ipter v^ tbe sadlejty oi mm aspjyre to :^e 
. j^bitalion^ fof f«i«re 1^ 

,4md he mil mswer thei^ T^Kf^ piiV^P^ ^d thioe i^s 
sball then ascend in joint memorisd befece tbe Mpfst 
'J%b- 

I KAV£ ^now shewn the evil of maiming and spl^t- 
tmg ^el^i^Q ; <^ dividii^ asunder two thiqgs, which 
tboui^ j»,ibeoiy they may be separated^ yet in j>»c- 
tioermiisjt Always co-exiaty if either q£ tbem be i^al ; 
Devi^Q to Godt smd Charity to^nen. Xtet us con- 
4derii|ex;t the happy e^c^ of Ihe^^ union. 

7beir «i|non forms the consistent:, the gi^ceful, 
the regpec^ble oha^cter of the real Christian, the 
mart erf true W4irtb« If ^you leave either of them out 
of your system, even though you excel in the other, 
you can stand trial only in one point of view. It is 
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.6niy oil one side your chnaotWB fair; 6ii the^etfter, 

-flivjn ^IbmfB be opai to much repiotaxh. And its 

jM diAsMoiir youradves, so you do great inftatide 

rto region, fkn^, by dimj^ te )i«rts Adm' wie 

anodier, you never M lo exfMeit tothe^MMMie 

of the w(hM : And peiliaps» by tUs sort of partial 

and divided goodness, rdigion has saflbred iftoKin 

the esteem of mankind, than by o^eo pi^^ffigMf. 

'The^nbelieveriiritt scoff lA your )^y, wiiei^hesees 

you negligent of moral dirtien. TbN^bigoi'wfll deciy 

aH moral^, iKtteti he sees you pretendiiigtobeu 

IbHower ^' viitue, though you be a despise of God. 

>Whereai^ he who fbats 6od^ and is at the same titife 

fust ^nd beneficeiit to meto, e3chtt}its nligiote to the 

worM with iiiU propriety; It tMmes in his oonduct 

with ^ native splendour ; and its rays throw a jgtoiy 

round liim. His chaiiic^sttr ifc abo^e rei^^oaclw It is 

eytotu^e amiable axidveiierable. Iffaliee itself is afhdd 

tottitaekMm; and evra the worst men nepeet aiHd 

iionour him m their hewts. 

Thk tdo is the ihan w}K)se life will be most peace- 
lul and happy. He who fiuls materially either in 
piety or m virtue^ is always obnoxious 4x> tlie angmsh 
^l!«mdrae. His partial goodness may flatter hitn in 
the day of sbpei^ial obiservation ; but when sotitade 
or distress awakens tlie powters of refectioii^ fie i^all 
be made to ibel t^at one part of duty petikmsiied, 
^nes not Ibr another whidi is n^lec^. In the 
midst of his pittyers, the remett^ande of in|^«tiee 
will upbraid him with hypocrisy ; and m the distri- 
bution 6f his aims, the pray^^ which llhe |ioor put 
1^ for him, wiH make him blush ibr hts ne^eot of 
God. Conscience will supply the place of the hand 
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comJng forth to write oirer against him on the waU, 
Thou art weighed in the. baianee^ and art found wani- 
mg,* Whereas he, who holds both faith aiMl a good 
conscience, who attends equally to the discharge of 
his duty towarck:*G!od and towards man, enjoys, as 
far as human imperfection allows, the sense of faif- 
ne^ and consistency in conduct, of integrity and 
soundness of heart* . 

The loan, of mere morality is a stranger to all the 
deliioate and refined pleasures of devotion. lu' works 
of beneficence and mercy, he may enjoy satisfaction. 
But his satisfaction is destitute of that glow of affec- 
tion, which enlivens the feel jngs of one who lifts his 
heart at the same time to the Fhitber ol*the Universe, 
and consid^s himself as imitating God. The m^m 
again who rests solely in devotion, if that devotion 
open not bis heart to humanity, not only remains a 
stranger to the pleasures of beheficen<^, but must 
'<^n undergo the pain arising from bad pasis^ons. 
But when beneficence and devotion aro united, they 
pour upon the man in whom they meet, the full 
pleasures of a good and pure heart.. His alms con- 
nected him witli men, his prayers with God. He 
looks without dismay on both worlds. . AH nature 
has to him a benign aspect. If engaged in active 
life, h^ is the friend of men ; and he is happy in the 
.lexertions of that fiiaicbhip. If left in retirement, he 
walks among the works of nature as with God. 
Every object is enlivened to him by the sense of the 
Divine presence. Every where he traces the bene- 
ficent hand of the Author of .nature; and every 
where, with glowic^ heart, he hears and answers his 

* Dan.v.27. 
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secret vciee. Wheil he looks up to heaven; he re- 
joices in the thought that there dwells that God 
whom he serves and honours ; that Saviour in whomf 
he trusts j that spirit of grace from whose inspiratibn 
his piety and his charity flow. WhiBti he looks atttund 
him on the world, he is soothed with the pleKslHfg 
remembrance of good offices which he has done^ op^ 
at least has studied to do, to many who dweU'there. 
How comfortable the reflection, that him no poor 
man can upbraid for having withheld his due; him 
no unfbrtunate man can r^roach for having seen 
and despised his sorrows ; but that on his head are 
descending the prayers of the needy and the aged 3 ' 
and that the haads of those whom his protectidn has 
supported, or his bounty has fed, are lifted up in 
secret to bless him ! 

Life, passed under the influaice of such disposi- 
tions, luiturally leads to a happy end. It is not 
enough to say, that faitli and piety, joined with 
active virtue, constitute the requisite preparation for 
heaven. They, in truth,* begin the enjoyment <tf 
heaven. . In every state of our existence, they form 
the 'chief ing3?edients of felicity. Hence, they are 
the great marks, of- Christian regeneration. They* 
arte the signature of that Holy Spirits by wMdi gbod 
nien are said to he sealed unto the day of redemf^on. 
The text al^ds a striking proof of tlie estimation in 
which they are held by God. Amidst that infinite' 
variety (^ human events which pass under his ^ye, 
the prayers and the alms of Cornelius attracted his 
particular notice. He remarked the amiable dispo- 
sitions, which rose in the heart of tiiis good mate. 
But he ^ saw that they were yet imperfect, while he 
remained unenlightened by the principles of thd 
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Christian religion. In order to renHrre this \»l^trtic* 
tion to his rising graces^ and to hdng him^o the full 
knowledge of that God whom h^ soi^ight -to h^nomv. 
he was favoured with a supen^atural m^sa^e fr^m 
heayen^ ^6l%iie the princes of the eai^ were left to 
act by the €OuncU^ of their own wisdom } ^hii^ with- 
out interposition &om aboye» generals conqu^ed or 
felly according to the vicissitude of h^man things ; 
tQ this good centurion, an angel wa$ commissioned 
firom the throne of God. 

What caa I aay more or higher in praise of this 
blessqd character, than that it is what God delights 
to honoitf? Men single out» as the objects of dis-> 
tinction^ the gi^eat, the brave, or the renoyrn^d. 
Bat be V^ho seeih not «^ tmn ^etk, passing by those 
qualities which often shine with fal$e ^lendour to 
homan observation) looks to the inward principles of 
action} to those principles which fona the essence 
of a worthy^ charaQtert and which, if c^led &rth, 
wa9l4 give birth to whatev^ is laqdaMe or e^f*eU^t 
in conducts Is there on^ though in humble i}ti^<m, 
or obscure lifeywho^^^fifc Godantf'worketh righteotiS' 
mu^ whose prayers m^ aln^s, proceeding in regular 
um^fl^ted tenomr, bespeak tt^ upright* the tender* 
the deyoQl heart ? Those alms and prayera <H>me ^p 
ill memorial bdore that Qod who is no respecter qf 
p^^om^ T^ Almighty beholds hi^i fr^m h|s throne 
with complapeney* Divine illmiiiqation is x^y tx^ 
i|9ptniet himf Angela minister to hinu They now 
vfm^ him out on earth as their future aasppiate } and: 
&r him t&ey make ready in paradise i&? white rob^Sy 
thfjpf^lmstan4^^^^(^(^ the )}^t^ 

T0 1l|)s honourf to tins l4e^sedJ9esS| ietv9»r hearts 
wfttitiually aipise | mi thronghwt the whole of life. 
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let those solemn and mcteA wwds wi^ which I con- 
clude, sound in our ears, and be the great directory 
of out conduct. * He kathshew4^ tl^e^O num, "what 
is good ; and what doth the Lord thy God require qf 
iheei but'^ to dojmibf and love m&ty ~ Mnd to mcdk 
humbly m& thy God? 

♦ Micahy vi. 8. 



SERMON II. 
On the Isfluei^ce of Religion upon Adversity. 



Psalm xxvii. 5. 



In the time of trouble y he shall hide me in htspadUon ; 
in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me ; he 
shall set me upon a rock. 

npHE life of man has always been a very mixed 
* state, full of uncertainty and vicissitudes, of 
anxieties and fears. In every religious audience, 
there are many who fall under the denomination of 
the unfortunate ; and the rest are ignorant how soon 
they may be called to join them. For the prosperity 
of no man on earth is stable and assured. Dark 
clouds may soon gather over the heads of those 
whose sky is now most bright. In the midst of the 
deceitful calm which they enjoy, the storm that is 
to overwhelm them has perhaps already begun to 
ferment. If a man Uve wxtny years^ and rgoice in 
them all; yet let Mm remember ike days qf darkness^ 
for they shaft be mxmy.* 

Hence, to a thoughtful mind, no study can appear 
more important, than how to be suitably prepared 
for the misfortunes of life ; so as to contemplate them 
in prospect without dismay, and, if they must befal, 
to bear them without dejection. Throughout eveiy 

* Eccles. zi. 8. 
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age, the wisdom of the wise, the tr^isures of the 
rich, and the power of the mighty, have been cm*, 
ployed, either in guarding their state againdt th« 
approach of distress, or in rendering themselves teife 
vulherable by its attacks^ Power has endeavoured 
to remove adversity to a distance ; Philosophy ha^ 
studied when ft drew nigh, to conquer it by patience; 
and Wealth has sought out every pleasure that caii 
compensate or alleviate pain. 

WhSle the wisdom of the wofAd is thus occupied. 
Religion has been no less attentive to the sam6 im^ 
portant object. It informs us in the text, of a pavi-^ 
liorif which God erects to shelter his servants in the 
time of trouble; of a secret place m Ms tabemaek^into 
which he brings them ; of a rock on whiek^ke sets ihetn 
up; and elsewhere he tdls us, of. a shield and d 
buckler, which he spreads before them, to cotter therii 
Jramthe terrour by night, and the arrow thatJReth by 
day. Now of what nature are those instruments of 
defence which God is represented as providing witli 
such solicitous care for those who fear him ? Has he 
rehired up any bulwarks, impregnable by misfortune, 
in ordet to separate the pious and virtuous from the 
re^ of n!)ankind, and to screen them frojto the com- 
mon disasters of life ? No j to those disasters we 
brfroH ifhem Hable no less than others. The defence 
which religion provides, is altogether of an internal 
kind. It h the heart, not the outward ste^te, which 
it proffesses to guard. When the Ume isf trou6k . 
come^ as come it must t^ aH, it places good jnMli 
und^ thepatdHon of the Almighty, by aflfording them 
^at security and peace which arise fxom the beti^f 
of Divine protection. It brings them into the secret 
qfJ&s tabernacle, by opening to them sources of con- 

VOL. I. c 
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«dlation which; are hidden from others. By thi* 
strength of mind with which it endows them, it sets 
0iemup upon a rock, against which the tempest may 
\4olently beat, but which it cannot shake. 

How far the comforts proceeding from religion 
merit those high titles under which they ar6 here 
figuratively described, I shfdl in this discourse en- 
deavour to shew. I shall for this end compare to- 
gether the situation of bad men, and that of the good, 
when both are suffering the misfortunes of life ; and 
then make such improvement as the subject will na- 
turally suggest. 

I. Religion prepares the mind for encountering, 
with fortitude, the most severe shocks of adversity j 
whereas vice, by its natural influence on the temper, 
ti^nds to produce dejection under the slightest trials. 
While worldly men enlarge their possessions, and 
extend their connexions, they imagine that they are 
strengthening themselves against all the possible 
vicissitudes of life. They say in their heiuts. My 
mcnmtain stands strong, and I shall never be moved. 
But so fatal is their delusion, that, instead of strength- 
ening, they are weakening, that which can only sup- 
port them when those vicissitudes come. It is their 
mind which must then support them ; and their 
rmind, by their sensual attachments, is corrupted and 
enfeebled. Addicted with intemperate fondness to 
the pleasures of the world, they incur two great and 
certain evils; they both exclude themselves from 
every resoiuice except the world j and they increase 
t^eir sensibility to e^ery blow which comes upon them 
from that quarter. 

They have neither principles nor temper which 



can stand the assault of trouble. They have no priti- 
c^fes which lead them ta look beyond, the ordinary 
rotation of events j and therefore, when misfortunes 
iavolve them, tne prospect must be comfortless on 
every . side. Their crimes have disqualified them 
from looking up to the assistance of any higher pow- 
ei: than their own ability, or for relying on any better 
gaide than their own wisdom. And as from prind- 
pie they can derive no support, so in a temp^ cor- 
rupted by prosperity they find no relief. They have 
lost that moderation of mind which enables a wise 
man to accommodate himself to his situation. Long 
fed with false hopes, they are exasperated and stung 
by every disappointment. Luxurious and effeminate, 
they can bear no uneasiness. Proud and presump- 
tuaus, they can brook no opposition. By nourishing 
dispositions which so little suit this uncertain state^ 
ti^y have infused a double portion of bitterness into 
the cup of woe ; they have sharpened the edge of 
that sword which is lifted up to smite them. Stran- 
Mrs to all the temperate satisfactions of a good ^d 
apu^e mind; strangers to every pleasure except 
wjbat was seasoned by vice or vanity, , their adversity 
is to the last degree disconsolate. Health and opu- 
lence were the two pillars on which they rested. 
S^ftke either of them; and their whole edifice of hope 
aad comfort falls. Prostrate and forlorn, they are 
left on the ground, obliged to join with the man of 
!]^hraim in his abject lamentatibn, TAey have taken 
aWLiftny gods whiok I have made^ and "what have I 
«9ar€^.,^*-7-Such are the causes to which we must as- 
cribe the broken spirits, the peevish temper and im« 

* Judges, xviii. 24. 
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psltiafit pai»i»iotts, that so often attend the dectinitlg 
age, cnt fallen fortunes, of vicious men. 

Bat how diflferent is the condition of a truly good 
ittdn in those trying situations of life ! Religion had 
gradiialhr prepared his mind for all the events of Iht^ 
inconstant iStstte. It had instructed him in the naf^ 
ture df true happiness. It had early weaned hiitf 
frdm the undue love of the worM, by discovering to^ 
him its vanity, and by setting higher prospects in hia 
view. Afflictions do not attack Mm by surprise, and 
fhei^fbre do not overwhelm him. He was equipped 
for the storm, as well as the calm, in this dubious^ 
navigation of life. Under those conditions he knew 
himself to be brought hither, that he was not tore- 
t^n always the enjoyment of what he loved : And 
therefore he is not overcome by disappointment,^ 
when that which is mortal, dies j when that whicb i^ 
imitable, begins to change ; and when that which he 
kiiew to be transient, passes aWay. 

All the principles which teligion teaches, and all 
the habits which it forms, are favourable to strength 
of mind. It will be found, that whatever purifies; 
fortifies also the heart. In the course of living rights 
eoutsly^ soberly J and godly ^ a good man acquires a 
steady and well-govemed spirit. Trained, by Diving 
gmce, to enjby with moderation the advantages of 
the world, neither lifted up by success, nor enerva^ 
t^dwith sensuality, he meets the changes inhtslot 
without unmanly dejection. He is inured to tempe- 
rance and restraint. He has learned firmness and 
self-command. He is accustomed to look up to that 
Supreme Providence, which disposes of human afikhrsr; 
not with reverence only, but with trust and hope. 

The time of prosperity was to him not merely a 
season of barren joy, but productive of much useful 



improvement He faad cultivated his tiling, th 
had stared it with useful Imowledgf^ with gooi} prin- 
cjplesj and virtuous dispos^ions. These resQUi^ees 
remain entire, when the days of trouble come* Th&y 
remain with him in sickness, as ip health ; in pover- 
ty, as in the midst of riches ; in his dark and spUtaiy 
hours, no less than when surrounded with friends 
.and gay society. From tlm glare of pro^eritj' he 
can^ without dejection, withdraw into die shade* 
Excluded from severd advantages of the worlds he 
may be obliged to retreat into a narrower circle, but 
within that circle he wijl find many comforts left. 
His chief plaftsures were always of the calm^ inno- 
cent, and temperate kindj and over these^ the 
changes c^ the world have the least power^ His 
mind is a kingdom to him } and he can still enjoy it* 
The world did not bestow upon him all his enjqy- 
.ments; and therefore it is not in the power of th^ 
.world, by its most cruiel attacks, to carry them all awa; . 

Ih.TuR distresses of life are alleviated to good 
men by reflections on their past conduct ; while, by 
such reflections, they are highly ^^gravated to the 
bad* During the gay and active periods of life, sin- 
ners tlude, in some measure, the force of* conscience. 
Carried round in the world of a£&irs and pleasures ; 
intent on contrivance or eager in pursuit; amused 
,by hope, or el£^;ed by enjoyment; they are sheltered 
by thitt crowd of trifles which surrounds them from 
Jl^rious thought. But conscience is toa great a po w^r» 
to remain ^always suppressed. There is in every 
,mm*s life, ^ period when he shall be made to stand 
forth as a reai object to his own view : And whi^n 
that period cpipesi, woe to him who is galled by the 

c 3 
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sight ! In the dark and solitary hour of distress, with 
a mind hurt and sore from some recent wound of 
foirtune, how shall he bear to have his character fot 
the first time disclosed to him in that humiliating 
light under which guilt will necessarily present it ? 
.Then the recollection of the past becomes dreaidful. 
It exhibits to him a life thrown away 6n vanities and 
follies, or consumed in flagitiousness and sin ; na sta- 
tion properly supported ; no material duties fulfiOed. 
Crimes which once had been easily palliated, rise 
before him in their native deformity. The sense of 
guilt mixes itself with all that has befallen hini. 
He beholds, or thinks that he beholds, the hand of 
the God whom he hath oilended, openly stretched out 
against him. — At a season when a man stands most 
in need of support, how intolerable is the weight of 
this additional load, aggravating the depression of 
disease, disappointment, or old age ! How miserable 
his state, who is condemned to endure at once the 
pangs of guilt, and the vexations of' calamity ! 
The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmities ; but a 
wounded spirit who caH bear ? ^ 

Whereas, he who is blessed with a clear conscience, 
enjoys in the worst conjunctures of human life, a 
peace, a dignity, an elevation of mind peculiar to 
virtue. The testimony of a good conscience is in- 
deed to be always distinguished from that presump- 
tuous boast of innocence, which every good Christian 
totally disclaims. The better he is, he will be the 
more humble and sensible of his failings. But though 
he acknowledge that he can claim nothing from God 
upon the footing of desert, yet he can trust in his 
merciful acceptance through Jesus Christ, according 
to the terms of the gospel. He can hope that his 
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prayers and his alms ha!ve come up in Tnemoricit b^fi)re 
God. The piety and virtue of his former life were 
as seeds sown in his prosperous state, of which he 
reaps the fruits in the season of adversity. The 
riches, the pleasures, and the friends of the worlds 
may have made wings to themselves andjUmn away. 
But the improvement which he made of those advan- 
tages while they lasted, the temperate spirit with 
which he enjoyed them, the beneficent actions whick 
he performed, and the good example which he. set 
. to others, remain behind. By the memory of these 
he enjoys his prosperity a second time in reflection ; 
and perhaps this second and reflected enjoyment is 
not inferior to the first It arrives at a more critical 
and needful time. It affords him the high satisfac- 
tion of having extracted lasting pleasure from that 
which is shortj and of having fixed that which by its 
nature was changing. — " If my race be now about 
** to end, I have this comfort, that it has not been 
*< run ia vain. I halve fought the good fight; I halve 
" kept the faith. My mind has no load. Futurity 
" has no terrours. I have endeavoured to do my 
" duty, and to make my peace with God. I leave 
*♦ th^ rest to Heaven.** These are the reflections 
which to the upright make light arise in darkness; 
reflections which cheer the lonely house of virtuous 
poverty, and attend the conscientious sufferer into 
prison or exile ; which soothe the complaints of grief, 
lighten the pressure of old age, and furnish to th? 
bed of sickness, a cordial of more grateful relish, 
and more sovereign virtue, than any which the world 
can afford. 

Look abroad into Kfe, and you will find the gene- 
ral sense of mankind bearing witness to this import* 

c 4 



sot thfidi^ th^ mind is miperiouir to ^ri;u»e i iA^ 
what on^ feels within is of much greater iinport^fciice 
^aisai all that befalls him without liet a man h^ 
brcflight into «f&me such severe and tr3dng sitMatioiii 
$19 fixes tb6 attention of the public on his bdiavioun 
!Ilie first question which we put concerning him, is 
mrf;, What does he suffer ? but^ How does he bear it ? 
Has he a quiet mind ? or^ Does he appear to be un^ 
Mapj^ within ? If we judge him to be corqposed 
tod firm, resigned to Providence, and supported by 
eonscious integrity, his chfu-acter rises, and hismi*-^ 
$ery lessens in our view. We esteem md admire, 
rather th^n pity him* {lecoUeqt what holy ^e^ 
have endured for the S2^e qf conscieiice, aiid with 
what cheerfulness they have suffered. On the other 
hatrd, when conscience has concurred with outward 
misfortunes in distressing the; guilty, think ^f the 
dreadful consequences which have etisued* Jiow 
often, upon a reverse of fortune, after abused pro- 
sperity, have they madly hurried themselves over 
that precipice from which there is no return $ ^ndv " 
in what nature most abhors, the voluntary extinction 
«f life, have sought relief from that torment ©f 
iiefi^ctton, which was become too great for ^heni to 
•bear? 

Never then allow yourselves to imagine that misj- 
fortunes alcme form the chief misery of man. None 
But the guilty lare completely miserable. Thp mis- 
giving and distrust, the accusations and reproaches 
cf their minds, the sense of having drawn down upon 
their beads the evils which they suffer, and the terri- 
fying expectation of more and worse evils to come ; 
.tiiese are the essential ingredients of human misery. 
They not only whet the edge, but they envenom the 
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daifts of affliction, ^nd add poison to the wound« 
Whereas, when misfortunes assail a good man, they 
carry iu> such fatal auxiliaries in their train 4 they 
may ruffle the jsurface of his soul; hut there is a 
strength within, which resists their farther impression. 
The constitution of his mind is sound. The world 
can inflict i^on it no wounds, hiit what admit of 
cure. 

III. Ill men, in the time of trouble, can look up 
to no protector : whil^ good men commit themselves, 
with trust and hope, to the care of Heaven. The 
human mmd, naturally feeble, is made to feel all its 
weakness by the pressui^ of adversity* Dejected 
with evils which overpower its strength, it relies no 
longer on itself. It casts every Vhere around, a 
wishing, exploring eye, for some shelter to screen, 
some power to uphold it ; and i^ when abandoned 
by the w^ld, it can find nothing to which it may fly 
in the room of the world, its state is truly forlorn. 
Now, whither should the ungodly in this situation, 
turn for aid? After having contended with the 
storms of adverse fortune till their spirits are exhaust- 
ed, gladly would they retreat at last to the sanctuary 
of religion* But that sanctuary is shut agaipst l^hem ; 
ns^y, it is environed with terrours. They behold 
there, not a Protector to whom they can fly, but a 
Judg^ whom they dr^jad; and in those moments when 
they need his friendship the most, they are reduced 
to deprecate his wrath. If he once called when ihei/ 
r^/usedf and stretched out his hands wfien thetf would . 
not regardy how much reason have they to fear that 
he will leave them now to eat the fruit qf their own 
"ways^ and to be ^filled with their own devices ; that he 
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'^iU laugh at their calamity , and mock when their fear 
Cometh ? 

But of all the thoughts which can enter mto the 
mind, in the season of distress, the belief of an inte- 
rest in his favour who rules the world is the most 
soothing. Every form of religion has aflTorded to vir- 
tuous men some degree of this consolation. But it 
was reserved for the Christian revelation, to carry it 
to its highest point. For it is the direct scope of that 
revelation, to accommodate itself to the circumstances 
of man, under two main views j as guilty in the sight 
of God, and as struggling with the evils of the world. 
Under the former, it discovers to him a Mediator and 
an atonement ; under the latter, it promises him the 
Spirit of grace and consolation.^ It is a system of 
complete relief, extended from our spiritual to our 
temporal distresses. The same hand which holds out 
forgiveness to the penitent, and resistance to the 
frail, dispenses comfort and hope to the afflicted. 

It deserves your particular notice, in this view, 
that there is no character which God more frequently 
assumes to himself in the sacred writings, than that 
of the Patron of the distressed. Compassion is that 
attribute of his nature which he has chosen to pls^ce 
in the greatest variety of lights on purpose that he 
might accommodate his majesty to our weakness, 
and provide a cordial for human grief?. He is the 
hearer of all prayers; but with particular attention 
he is represented as listening to the cry of the poor, 
and regarc^g the prayer of the destitute. . All his 
creatures he governs with justice and wisdom ; but 
he takes to himself, in a special manner, the charge 
of executing judgment for the oppressed^, of protecting 
the stranger^ of delivering him who hath no helper. 
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'fr<m the hand of the spoiler. Fw the oppression of ike 
poor^ and for the sighing of the needy, mil I arise^ 
saitit the Lord, to set him in safety from him thatpuffeih. 
at him. He is the Father of the fatherless, and the 
Judge of the widows, in his holy habitation. He rais- 
eth theki up that are bowed down. He dwelleih with 
the contrite. He healeth the broken in heart. For he 
knoweth our frame ; he remembereth that we are * dust. 
- — If the wisdom of his providence saw it necessary 
to place so many of his creatures in an afflicted state, 
that state, however, he commiserates. He disdainis 
not to point out himself as the refuge of the virtuous 
and pious; and to invite them, amidst all their 
troubles, to pour out their hearts before him. Those 
circumstances which estrange others from them, in- 
terest him the more in their situation. The neglect 
of scorn of the world exposes them not to any con- 
tempt in his sight. No obscurity conceals them from 
his notice ; and though they should be forgotten by 
every friend on earth, they are remembered by the 
God of heaven. That sigh, heaved from the afflicted 
bosom, which is heard by no human ear, is listened 
to by him ; and that tear is remarked, which falls 
unnoticed or despised by the world. ' 

\ Such views of the Supreme Being impart the most 
sensible consolation to every pious heart. They pre- 
sent his administration under an aspect so mild and 
benign, as in a great measure to disperse the gloom 
which hangs over human life. A good man acts with 
a vigour, and suffers with a patience more than human, 
when he believes himself countenanced by the Al- 
mighty. Injured or oppressed by the world, he looks 

* Psalm ix. 8, — cii. I7. — cxlvi. 7. — Ixviii. 5.-^cxlvii. 8* 
— -ciii. 14, &c. 
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Up to Si Judge, who will vindicate his caufe^ he i^ 
peaU to a Witness who knows his integrit:yf he 
<Knnmits himself to a Friend who will never forsake 
bka. When tired with the vexations of life, devotion 
X^ens to him its quiet retreat, where the tumults of 
the world are hushed, and its car€» are lost in ha^y 
id)livion ; where the wicked cease Jhom troubling^ and 
ike weary are nt rest. There his mind regains its 
serepity ; the agi^tion of passion is calmed } and a 
so&ening balm is infused into the wounds of the 
^irit. Disclosing to an invisible Friend those secret 
grie& which he has no encouragement to make k^own 
to the world, his heart is lightened. He does not 
feel himself solitary or forsaken. He believes God 
to be present with him, and the Holy Ghost to be 
ithe inspirer of his consolations. From that secret 
jl^hce of the Divine tabemacie, into which the Texjt 
jqpfesents him as admitted, he hears ibis voice issuer 
Call upon me in the daj} (^ troiible^ wnd I mil answer 
ik^e. Fear not j for I am mth thee. B^ not di^- 
mailed f for lixm ihjf God^ And as he hears a voice 
which speaks to none but the pure in heart, so he 
beholds a hand which, sinners cannot see* He \f^ 
holds the hand of Providence conducting all the 
ludden springs and movements of the universe -^ and 
,with a^^ret, but unerring loperauon, directing ev^y 
jevent towards the happiness of the rightecnis. Those 
^tfl^^iom which appear to others the messengers of 
^4 wrath x)f Heaven, appear to him the ministers pf 
sanptification and wisdom. Where they discern no- 
.thii^ but the horrours of the tempest which surrounds 
thorn, his more enlightened eye beholds the angel 
who rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm* 
Hence a pecsce keeping the mind and hearty which is 
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no where to be found but under the pcwiUdn of the 
Jtbmghty. ^ 

rV. GrooD men are comforted under their troublesr^ 
by the hope of Heaven ; while bad men arie not onijf^^ 
cteprived of this hope, but distressed with fears arising 
from a ftlture state. The soul rf man can tiever 
divest itself wholly of anxiety about its fate hereafter/ 
There are houre when even to the prcteperous, ih^the 
midst 6f their Measures, eternity is ah awftil thought. 
But much more when those pleasures^ one alter* 
another, begm to withdraw^ when life alters its forms, 
and becomes dark and cheerless ; when its ehsm^ 
warn the most inconsiderate, that what is so nkutable 
Will soon pass entirdfy away ; then with pitngent 
-earnestness comes home that question to the heart. 
Into what worid are we next to go ? — How miser- 
able Ae man, who, imder the distractions of calamity, 
hangs doubtful about an event wMeh so nearly con* 
cerns him ; who, in the midst of doubts and anxiettesi 
approadiing to that stwful boundaiy whith s^arrtes 
Iftfe worM from the n^ty shudders at tJre dark j»os-^ 
pcct before him j wishing to exist iifttt dea(^, arid 
yet afraid of that existence ; catchiiig at e*ery ledble 
hope which superstition can afiford him, and treiti^^ 
Wing, in the same moment, ifrom reflection upoh Ii8^ 
crimes. 

]6tat bfessed be God who ht!ik iHmgU l\fk and 
mmorttMty to UghU who hath not only brought ^h^m 
to light, but secured them to good mcfn : ai*d, by 
^ death and resurredMn of Jesus Christ, hath? 
begotten them unto the Ufdehf hope of an inkeriUmai 
incormptibk and wtdeflkdy and thatfidetk not away. 
Justly is tlhis hope styled in Scripture, the anchor of 
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the souly both sure and ste^ast For wbat an anchor 
is to a ship in a dark nighty on a.n unknown coast* 
and amidst a boisterous ocean, that is this bofieta 
the soul, when distracted by the coti&sions of t^e 
world. In danger, it gives* security ; amidst general 
fluctuation, it afiEbf^ one fixed point of rest. It is, 
indeed the isost eminent of all the advan:t^ges which 
religim now confers. For, consider the mighty. 
ptyw&r of hope over the human mind. It is the 
universal comforter. It is the spring of all human- 
activity. Upon futurity, men are constsmtly sucn 
pended. Animated by the prospect of some distant 
good^ they toil and suffer through the whole couit«e, 
of life ; and it is not so much what they are atpre^ 
sent, as what they hope to be in some after-tiine, 
that enlivens their motions, fixes attention, and^ 
stimulates industry. Now, if, in the common affiurs 
of life, such is the energy of hope, even when it3, 
object is neither very considerable, nor very certain; 
what effects may it not be expected to produce,, 
when it rests upon an object so splendid as a life of 
immortal felicity? Were this hope entertained with^ 
that full persuasion which Christian faith demands, 
it wodld, in ttuth, not nierely alleviate, but totally 
^nihilate, all human miseries. It would banish dis- 
content, extinguish grief, and suspend the very feel- 
ing of pain. ^ 
Sut allowing for the mixture of human frailty; 
s^dmitling those aba^tements which our imperfection 
m^& upon the effect of everj religious principle 
stilli you will find, that in proportion to the degree in 
which the hope pf heaven operates upon good men, 
they will be tranquil under sufferings ; nay, they will 
bie If^qppy, in compcuiscm of those who enjoy no such 
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relief. What indeed, in the course of human afiaira, 
is suflScient to distress,^ far less to overwhelm^ the 
mind of that man who can look down on all human 
things from an elevation so much above them ? He 
is only a passenger through this world. He is 
travelling to a happier country. How disagreeable 
soever the occurrences erf his journey may be, yet at 
every stage of that journey he receives the assurance 
that he is drawing nearer and nearer to the period 
of rest and felicity. — Endure, and thou shalt over- 
come. Persevere, and thou shalt be successful. 
The time of trial hastens to a close. Thy mansion 
is prepared above ; thy rest remaineth among the 
people of God. The disorders which vice has in* 
troduced into the works of God, are about to 
terminate ; and all tears are soon to be wiped away 
from the eyes of the just. — The firm assurance of 
this happy conclusion to the vexations and the 
vanities of life, works a greater efiect on the sincere 
illiterate Christian, than all the refinements of 
philosophy can work on the most learned Infidel. 
These may gratify the mind that is at easej may 
soothe the heart when slightly discomposed; but 
when it is sore and deeply torn ; when bereaved of 
its best and most beloved comforts, the only con- 
solations that can then find access, arise from the 
hope of a better world; where those comfort3 shall 
be again restored ; and all the virtuous shall be 
assembled, in the presence of him who made them. 
Such hopes banish that despair which overwhelms, 
and leave only that tender melancholy which softens 
tiie heart, and often renders the whole character 
more gentle and amiable. 

Of this nature are the resources which religion 
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provides for good men. By its previous discipline, it 
trains them to fortitude } by the reflections of a good 
conscience it soothes, by the sense of £)ivine favour 
it supports them ; and when every comfort fails them 
on earthji it cheers them with the hope of heaven. 
Distinguishing his Servants with such advantages, 
God is justly said to erect his pavilion over them in 
the evil time. He not only spreads a tent for them in 
the wildemess, but he transforms in some measure 
the state of nature around them. To use the beauti- 
ful language of ancient prophecy ; In the desart^ the 
thirsty land where no water is, he openeth springs. In- 
stead of the thom^ he malceth the Jtr-tree to come up ; 
instead of the hrictr^ the myrtle to spring. In the 
midst of the habitation of dragons, he maketh green 
pastures rise, and still waters fiow around his people. 

The improvement to be made of these truths is as 
obvious as it is important. Let us study so to conduct 
our lives, that we may be qualified for deriving such 
consolations from religion. To their reality, and 
their importance, all mankind bear witness. For no 
sooneir are they overtaken liy distress, than to religion 
they fly. This throughout every age, has been the 
universal shelter which the young and the old, the 
high and the low, the giddy and the serious, have 
sought to gain as soon as they found that rest could 
be no where else procured for the weary head or the 
aching heart. But amidst those multitudes that 
crowd to religion for relief, how few are entitled to 
approach that sacred source of comfort? On what 
feeble props do their hopes and pretensions rest ? 
How much superstition mingles with that religion to 
which men are driven by distress and fear ! — You 
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must first api^y to it as the guide of life, before you 
can have recourse to it as the refuge of sorrow. You 
must submit to its legislative authority, and experience 
its retiewiug influence, before you can look for its 
consolatory effect. You must secure the testimony 
of a good conscience, and peace with God through 
Jesus Christ ; otherwise, when the Jhods shall come, 
and the rains descendy and the mnds blow^ the house 
which you had proposed for your retreat, shall prove 
the house Jbunded on the sand not on the rock. 

There are two plans, and there are but two, on 
which any man can ptopose to conduct himse^ 
through the dangers and distresses of human life. The 
one is the plan of worldly wisdom j the other, that 
of determined adherence to conscience. He who 
acts upon the former lays principle aside, and tru^ 
liis defence to his art and ability. He avails himself 
of every advanti^e which his knowledge of the worid 
migg^ts. He attends to nothing but what he consi- 
ders as his interest ; and unconfined by conscience, 
pulques it by every course which promises him suc-^ 
cess. This plan, diough too often adopted, will be 
found, on trial, inefiectual and deceitful . For human 
^ility is an unequal match for the violent and un-* 
foreseen vicissitudes of the world. When these tor- 
rents ri^ in their might, they sweep away in a moment 
the banks which worldly wisdom had reared for 
defence, and overwhelm alike the crafty and the 
artjless. In the mean 4ime, persons of this character 
condemn themselves to live a most unquiet life. Thfey 
pass their days in perpetual anxiety, listening to 
every motion j startled by every alarm; changing 
their measures on every new occurrence j and when 
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distress breaks in over all their defences, they are left 
under it hopeless and disconsolate. 

The plan, which in opposition to this religion 
recommends, as both more honourable in itself, and 
more effectual for security, is, at all hazards, to do 
your duty, and to leave the consequences to God. 
Let him who would act upon this plan, adopt for the 
tule of his conduct that maxim of the Psalmist's, 
Trust in the Lord and do good.* . To firm integrity, 
let him join a humble reliance on God. Let his ad- 
herence to duty encourage his religious trust. Let 
his religious trust inspire him with fortitude in the 
performance of his duty. Let him know no path 
but the straight and direct one. In the most critical 
moments of action, let him ask no farther questions, 
than what is the right, the fit, the worthy part? 
How, as a man, and as a Christian, it becomes him 
to act ? Having received the decision of conscience, 
let him commit his way unto the Lord. Let him with- 
out trepidation or wavering proceed in discharging 
his duty J resolved, that though the world may make 
him unfortunate, it shall never make him base ; and 
confiding, that in what God and his conscience re- 
quire him to act Of suffer, God and a good conscience 
•will support him. — — Such principles as these, are the 
best preparation for the vicissitudes of the human lot. 
They are the shield of inward peace. He who thinks 
arid acts thus, shall be exposed to no wounds but what 
religion can cure. He may feel the blows of adver- 
sity ; but he shall not know the wounds of the heart. 

♦ Psalm xxxviii. 3. 
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Psalm i. 3^ 



He ^hatl be Ukk a tree planted by the rivers of water ^ 
that bringeth f(yrth hisjruit in his season : Us leaf 
also shall not wither j and whatsoever he doth shall 
prosper. 

nPHE happy influence of religion upon human life, 
in the time of advfersity, has been considered 
in the preceding discourse. Concerning this the 
sentiments of men are more generally agreed, than 
with respect to some other prerogatives which reli- 
gion claims. They very readily assign to it the 
office of a Comforter. But as long as their state is 
prosperous, they are apt to account it an unnece^ary 
guest, perhaps an unwelcome irttruder. Let us not 
be thus unjust to religion, nor confine its importance 
to one period only in the life of man. It was never 
intended to be merely the nurse of sickness, and the 
staff of old age. I purpose now to shew you, that it 
is 110 less essential to the enjoyment of prosperity, 
than to the comfort of adversity : That prosperity is 
prosperous, if we may be allowed the expression, to 
a good tnan only ; and that to every other person, it 
wiE prove, notwithstanding its fair appearance, a 
barren and joyless stdte. 

The Psalmist, fa the text, by an image taken from 
one of the most beautifW objects in nature, describes 
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a man who flourishes in full prosperity. But to 
whom is the description limited? To him, as the 
preceding verses inform us, that walketk not in the 
council of the ungodly^ nor standeth in the "way of 
sinners^ nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful, hut hath 
his delight in the law of God. He only is like the tree 
planted by the rivers of water ; whilst the ungodly, as 
he adds, are not so ; but how prosperous soever they 
may appear to the world, are in truth but like *fte 
chaff "mhich the wind driveth away. In confirmation of 
this doctrine, I shall lay before you some of those 
circumstances which distinguish the prosperity of the 
good man beyond that of th^ sinner ; and shall con- 
clude with pointing out the dangers and miseriiBS 
into which the latter is apt to be betrayed by Ms 
favourable situation in the world. 

I. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute in a 
high degree to enliveji prosperity. Gratitude is a 
pleasing emotion. The sense of being distinguished 
by the kindness of another, gladdens the heart, 
warms it with reciprocal aflFection, and gives to wy 
possession, which is agreeable in itself, a double 
relish, from its being the gift of a friend. Favours 
conferred by men, I acknowledge may prove burden* 
some. For human virtue is never perfect; and 
sometimes unreasonable expectations on the one side, 
sometimes a mortifying sense of dependence on the 
other, corrode in secret the pleasure of benefits, and 
convert the obligations of friendship into grounds (tf 
jealousy. But nothing of this kind can affect the 
intercourse of gratitude with Heaven* Its ftvour^ 
aj:e wholly disinterested ; anji with a gratitude the 
most cordial and unsuspiciquSt a good m^n lodks up 

I* ' ' 
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%o that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end 
^ut the happiness of those whom he biesses> and whiD 
desires no return from them but a devout and tliank- 
ful heart. Whfle others can trace th^ir prosperity 
to no higher source than a concurrence of worldly 
causes, and, oftep, of mean or trifling incidents 
which occasionally favoured their designs ; witli; what 
eupepiour satisfaction does the servant of God remark 
the hand of that gracious Power which hath raised 
him up J which l^ath happily conducted him through 
ike various steps of life, and crowned him with the 
most favourable distinction beyond his equals? 

Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude 
for the past, but a cheering sense of God's favour 
at the present enter into the pious emotion. They 
are only the virtuous, who in their prosperous days 
hear this voice addressed to them : Go th;y way^ 
mt thy bread with jot^ and drink thy xmne with a 
Tuerry heart ; for God now aceepteth thy * works. 
He who is the Author of their prosperity giveB 
them a title to enjoy, with complacency, his own 
gift. While bad men snatch the pleasures of the 
world as by stealth, without countenance from Godv 
the ^oprietor of the world; the righteous sit 
openly down to the feast of life, under the smile 
dT approving Heaven. No guilty fears damp their 
J0ys. The blessing of God rests upon all that thej'^ 
possess] his protection surrounds them ; and hence, 
in the haUtaMom of the^ righteous is found the voice ^ 
rooking and salvation* A lustre unknown to ethera 
mvests, in their sight, the whole face of nature.. 
Their piety xefle<?ts a sunshine from heaven upon 

* £cc^. ix. ?• 
D 3 
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the prosperity of the world ; unites, in one point of 
view, the smiling aspect, both of the powers above 
and of the objects below. Not only have they as 
full a relish as others, of the innocent pleasures of 
life, but, moreover, in these they hold communioti 
with God. In all that is good or fair, they trace 
his hand. From the beauties of nature, from the 
improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, they raise their affection to the source of all 
the happiness which surrounds them; and thus 
widen the sphere of their pleasures, by adding intel- 
lectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

For illustration of what I have said on this head, 
remark that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous 
state which King David had, when he wrote the 
twenty-third Psalm; and compare tlie highest 
pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happy and 
satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that 
Psalm. — In the midst of the splendour of royalty, 
with what amiable simplicity <rf gratitude does he 
look up to the Lord as his Shepherd ; happier in 
ascribing all his success to divine favour, than to 
the policy of his councils, or to the force of his 
arms! How many instances of divine goodness 
arose before him in pleasing remembrance when 
with such relish he spedks of the green pastures and 
still waters beside which God had led him : of his 
cup which he hath made to overflow ; and of the 
table which he hath preparedjbr him in presence of 
his enemies f With what perfect tranquillity does 
he look forward to the time of his passing through 
the valley of the shadow of death ; unappalled by 
that Spectre, whose most distant appearance blasts 
the prosperity of sinners! He fears no evil, as 
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long iEis the rod and the staff of his Divine Shep-. 
herd are with him ; and through all the unknown, 
periods of this and of future existence, commits 
himself to his guidance with secure and triumphant 
hope. Surely goodness and mercy shall folUm me 
all the days ^ my life ; and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever. — What a purified, sentimental 
enjoyment of prosperity, is here exhibited ! How 
different from that gross relish of worldly pleasures, 
which belongs to those who behold only the terres- 
trial side of things ; who raise their views to no 
higher objects than the succession of human cont 
tingencies, and the weak eflForts of human ability j 
who have no protector or patron ia the heavens, to 
enliven their prosperity, or to warm their hearts^ 
with gratitude and trust. 

11. Religion aflPords to good men peculiar secu- 
rity in the enjoyment of their prosperity. One of 
the first reflections which must strike every thinking 
man, after his situation in the world has become 
agreeable, is. That the continuance of such a situa- 
tion is most uncertain. From a variety of causes, 
he lies open to change. On many sides he se^s that 
he may be pierced ; and the wider his comforts 
extend, the broader is the mark which he spreads 
to the arrows of misfortune* Hence many a secret 
alarm to the reflecting mind ; and to those who 
reject all such alarms, the real danger increases, in 
pfopo]i;ion to their improvident security. 

By worldly assistance it is vain to think of provi- 
ding any eflTectual defence, seeing the world's muta- 
bility is the very caus^ of our terrour. It is from a 
higher principle, from ^ power superiour to the world, 
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1b«i relief must be sought anmist such disquietudes 
of the heart. He who in his prosperity cm look 
vnp to One who is witness to his moderation, human- 
ily, and charitj; he who can appeal to Heaven, that 
he has not been elated by pride,^ nor overcome by 
pleasure, but had studied to employ its gifts to tl^e 
honmir of the Giver ; this maO) if there be any trufii 
in religion, if there, be any benignity or^oodness in 
the admini^ration of the universe, 1ms just cause for 
encouragement and hope. Not that an interest in 
the divine Grace will perpetuate to a good man, 
more than to otherst, a life of unruffled prosperity. 
Change and alteration form the very essence of the 
world. But let the world change around him at 
pleasure, he has ground to hope that it shall not be 
able to make him unhappy. Whatever may vary^, 
God's providence is still the same j and his love to 
the righteous remains unaltered. If it shall be the 
Divine will to r^nui^ve one comfort, he tri^ts that 
some other shall be given. Whatever is given, wbat^ 
eveir is taken away^, htt confides that in the last result 
^ skaH wtfrk for hUgo^d. 

Hence he is not disturbed, like bad men, by tii6 
instal^hty of ib« world. IDangers, which overcome 
others, shake not his more, steady mind . He enjc^ 
the pleasures of 1% pure and unaUarjred, because he 
enjoys them, as long as they last, without anxious 
terroufs. They are not his all, his only good. He 
welcomes them when they arrive; and when tiiey 
pass away, he can ey0 ti^ji as they depart, with^ 
oitt agony or despair. His prosperity strftes a de^er 
and firmer root t^ban that of the uiigoi%. And fwr 
this reason he is compared, in the Text, to^ a tree 
planted hy the rivers tf water : a tree whose branches 
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&e tempest' ma^r indeed bend, but \v4M>se roots it 
cmknat touch; a tree, whiek may occasionally be 
stripped of its leaves^ and blossoms^ but which sttH 
maintains its pjace, and in due ^ason flourishes anew. 
Whereas the sinner in^ his prosperity, according^td 
the allusion in thie book of Job, resembles ike rush 
thatgrowetik up in the mre^; sl slender reed, that may 
^durish green for a while bjiiie side of the brook, as 
Icmg as it is dherished by the sun, airi fanned by the 
breeseef till the first bitter blast breaks its^iedbkstem^ 
roots it oQt from its bed, and lays it in the dusrt Jj&l 
swch is the prosperity of them that forget God; and 
thus their hope ^11 perish. 

m. Religion forms good men to the most proper 
ti^i»per for the eiyoyment of prosperity. A litde 
r^gection may satisfy us, that mere possession, even 
grating it; ta be secure, does not constitute- enjoy- 
meat. Give a man all that is in the power of the 
world to bestow J surround him with riches; crown 
him with honours j, invest him, if you will, with lAso- 
lute dominion^ but leave him atttiesame time under 
^ome secret oppression or heaviness of heart} you 
bestow indeed the materials of enjoyment, but you 
deprive him of ability to extract itw You set a jeast 
beiose himj, huX he wants tlie power of tastii^ it 
Hence pr^^erity is so often an e^ivocal word, de- 
X^vQg laei^ly ^dSuence of possession, but unjustly 
allied to th^ miserable possessor. 

We all know the effects which any indispoation of 
the body, ^ven though slight, produces on external 
prospwty. Visit the gayest and most fortunate man 
on «artb, only with sleepless nights j disorder any 

* Job, vm. II. 
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sin^e Qfg»i of the senses ; cojrode but one of his 
smallest nerves ; and you shall presently see all his 
gaiety vanish ; apd you shall hear him complain that 
he is a miserable creature, and express his envy of 
the peasant and the cottager. — And can you believe 
that a disease in the soul is less fatal to enjoyment than 
a disease in the animal frame ; or that a sound mind 
is not as essential as a sound body to the prosperity 
of man ? Let us rate sensual gratifications as high 
as we please, we shall be made to feel that the seat 
of enjoyment is in the soul. The corrupted temper, 
and the guilty passions of the bad, frustrate the 
effect of every advantage which the world confers- 
on them. The world may call them men of plea- 
sure ; but' of allr men they are the greatest foes to 
pleasure. From their eagerness to grasp, they stran- 
gle and destroy it. None but the temperate, the 
regular; and the virtuous, know how to enjoy pros- 
perity. They bring to its comforts the manly relish 
of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop at the 
proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into dis- 
gust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They are 
strangers to those complaints which flow from spleen, 
caprice, and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated 
mind. While riotous indulgence enervates both the 
body and the mind, purity and virtue heighten all 
the powers of human fruition. Moderate and sim- 
ple pleasures relish high with the temperate ; in the 
midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuary lanr- 
guishes. 

Wherever guilt mingles with prosperity, a certain 
gloom and heaviness enter along with it. Vicious 
intrigues never faiil to entangle and embarrass those 
who engage in them. But innocence confers ease 
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and freedom on the mind ; leaves it open to every 
pleasing sensation ; gives a lightness to the spirits, 
similar to the native gaiety of youth and health 5 ill 
imitated, and ill supplied, by that forced levity of the 
vicious, which arises not from the health, but from 
the drunkenness of the mind. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no 
part. The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both 
narrow in their circle, and short in their duration. 
But prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by his 
generous use of it. It is reflected back upon him 
from every one whom he makes happy. In the 
intercourse of domestic affection, in the attachment 
of friends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem 
and good-will of all who know him, he sees blessings 
multiplied round him, on every side. When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me ; atid when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me : Because I delivered the 
poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him. The blessing of him' that was ready 
to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing with Joy. I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame : I was a father to the poor ; 
and the cause which I knew not, I searched out* — 
Thus, while the nghteons flourished like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, he bringeth forth also his fruit 
in his season ; and that fruit, to pursue the allusion 
of the text, he brings forth, not for himself alone. 
He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitary desert^ 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind, and commu- 
nicates neither fruit nor shade to any living thing ; 
but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, 
which to some affords friendly shelter, to others, 

* Job, xxix. 11 — 17. 
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fruit ; which is not only admired by all for its beaijity, 
but blessed by the traveller for the ^hade, and by the 
hungry for the sustenance it hath given, 

IV. Religion heightens the prosperity of good 
men, by the prospect which it afibrds them of greater 
happiness to come in another world. I showed^ in 
the foregoing discourse, the mighty effect of thelK)pe 
of Heaven, in relieving the mind under the trophies 
of lil'e. And sure, if this hope be able to support 
the falling, it cannot but improve the flourislnng 
state of man ; if it can dispel the thickest gloom of 
adversity, it must needs enliven prosperity, by the 
additional lustre which it throws upon it. What is 
pres^it, is never sufficient to give us full satisfaction. 
To the presei^it we must always join some agreeably 
anticipations of futurity, in order to complete our 
pleasure. What an accession then must the pros- 
perity of the righteous man receive, when borne with 
a smooth and gentle gale alopg the current of life, 
and looking round on all the blessings of his state, 
he can consider these as no more than an introduction 
to!" higher scenes which are hereafter to openj he 
can view his present life, OtS only the porch through 
which he is to pass into the palace of bliss , and 
his present joys, as but a feeble stream, dispens- 
ed for his occasional refreshment, until he arrive at 
that river of life, which flows at God's right hand ! 
— Such proi^pects purify the mind, at the same time 
that they gladden it. They prevent the good man 
from setting too high a value on his present pos- 
sessions; and thereby assist him in maintaining, 
^njdst the temptations of worldly pleasure, that 
command of himself which is so essential to the wise 
and temperate enjoyment of prosperity. 
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It is the fate of 2II human pleasures, by con- 
■tinuance, to fade ; of most of them, to cloy. 
Hence, in the most prosperous state, there are fr^ 
queirt intervals of languor, and even of dejection. 
There are vacuities in the happiest life, which it is 
not in the power of the world to fill up. What 
relief so adapted to those vacant or dejected periods, 
as the pleasing hopes which arise from immortaJity ? 
How barren and imperfect that prosperity, WhicJh 
can have, recourse to no such subsidiary comfort, in 
order to animate the istagnation of vulgar Hfe, and 
to supply the insufficiency of worldly pleasures ! 

Worldly prosperity declines with declining life. 
In youth its relish was brisk and poignant. It 
becomes more sober as life advances ; and flattens 
as life descends. He who lately overflowed with 
cheerful spirits and high hopes, begins to look 
bade with heaviness on the days of former years. 
He thinks of his old companions who are gone j 
and reviews past scenes, more agreeable than any 
which are likely to return. The activity of pursuit 
is weakened. The gaiety of amusement is fled. 
The gratifications of sense languish. When his 
accustomed pleasures, one after another, thus steal 
treacherously away, what can he, who is an utter 
stranger to religioYi, and to the hope of Heaven, 
substitute in their place? — But even in that 
drooptu^ period, the promises and hopes of religion 
support the spirits of a good man to the latest hoi|ir. 
His ieqfi it is said in the text, shall not wither. It 
shall not be in the power of time to blast his 
proi^erity: But old age shall receive him into a 
quiet retreat, where if lively sensations fail, gentle 
pleasures remain to soothe him. That hope of 
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immortality, which formerly improved his other 
enjoyments, now in a great measure suppb'es their 
absence. Its importance rises, in proportion as its 
object draws near. He is not ibrsaken by the 
world, but retires from it with dignity ; reviewing 
with a calm mind the part which he has acted, and 
trusting to the promise of God for an approaching 
reward. Such sentiments and expectations shed a 
pleasing tranquillity over the old age of the righte- 
ous man. They make the evening of his days go 
down unclouded ; and allow the stream of. life, 
though fallen low, to run clear to -the last drop. 

Thus I have shewn, I hope, with full evidence, 
what material ingredients religion and a good con- 
science are in the prosperity of life. Separated from 
them, prosperity, how fair soever it may seem to the 
world,, is insipid, nay frequently noxious to the pos- 
sessor: United with them, it rises into a real 
blessing bestowed by God upon man. God giveth 
to a man that is good in his sights wisdom^ and 
knowledge J and joy y but to the sinner he giveth sore 
travailf to gather^ and to heap up^ that he nun/ give to 
him that is good before God. * 

Allow me now to conclude the subject, with 
representing to the prosperous men o£ the world, 
those crimes and miseries into which the abuse of 
their condition is likely to betray them, and calling 
upon them to beware of the dangers with which 
they are threatened. 

It is unfortunate for mankind, that those situa- 

♦ Eccles. ii. 26. 
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tions which favour pleasure, are too generally ad- 
verse to virtue. Virtue requires internal govern- 
ment and discipline; prosperity: relaxes the njind, 
and inflames the passions. Virtue is supported by a 
regard to - what is future ; prosperity attaches us 
wholly to what is present. The characteristics of 
virtue, are modesty and humility j the most common 
attendants of prosperity, are pride and presumptioBf 
One should think, that prosperity would prove the 
strongest incitement to remember and to honour 
that God who Jjestows it. Yet such is the perverse^ 
ness of human nature, that it proves ;nuch oft^ner 
the motive to impiety. The change3 of the world 
call the attention of men to an invisible Power. 
But a train of events proceeding according to their 
wish, , leads them to nothing beyond what they see. 
The Supreme Giver is concealed from view by his 
own gifts. This instance of success they ascribe to 
a fortunate concurrence of worldly causes; that 
acquisition, to their own skill and industry; un- 
mindful of Him, who from the beginning arranged 
that series of causes, and who placed them in cir- 
cumstances where their industry could operate^with 
success. From forgetting God, they too often pro- 
ceed to despise him. All that is light or giddy in 
their minds is set in motion by the gale of pros- 
perity. . Arrogance and self-sufficien6y are lifted 
up ; and their state is considered, as secured by 
their own . strength. Hence that pride of counte- 
nance, through which the wicked in their pros- 
perity, as /David observes, re/hse to seek after God, 
They are described as speaking hjtily, and setting 
their mouth against the Heavens. They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
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organ ; and tkey say unto God, Departjrom us, Jot 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is 
the Almighty tiiot we should serve him ? Or, what 
pn^t should we have, if we pray unto him ? 

They say unto God, depart Jrom us. — What an 
impious voice ! Could we have believed it posBible, 
that Wieldly pleasures should so far intoxiotte any 
human heart? Wretched and infatuated maa ! Wave 
you ever examined on what your confidence rests! 
— You have said in your hearts. You shall newr be 
momd; you fancy yourselves placed on ^^mourttam 
which standelh strong. Awake from those flsdlering 
dreams, and behold how every thing totters around 
you ! You stand on the edge of a precipice ; and the 
ground is sliding away below your feet. In your 
health, life, possessions, connections, pleasures, piin- 
ciples of destoiction work. The mine advances in 
secret, which saps the foundations, while you revel 
on the surface. No mighty effort, no long prepara-^ 
tion of evente, is needed to overturn your prosperity. 
By slow degrees it rose. Long time, much labour, 
and the concurrence of many assisting causes, were 
necessary to rear it up ; but one slight incident can 
entirely overthrow it. Suspicions are infused ioto the 
patron or the prince on whom you depend ; and your 
disgrace ensues. Exercise, or amusement, kindlesfa 
fever in the veins of those whom you loved ; and you 
are robbed of your comforts and hopes. A few grains 
of sand lodge themselves witiiin you ; and the rest of 
your life is disease and misery. Ten thousand con- 
tingencies ever float on the current of life, the smdl- 
est of which, if it meet your frail bark in the passing, 
is sufficient to dash it in pieces.-— Is this a place, is 
this a time to swell with fancied security, to riot in 
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unlawful pleasure, and, by your disregard of moral 
and religious duties, to brave the government of the 
Almighty? He hath stamped every possession of 
man with this inscription, Rejoice ivith trembUng. 
Throu^out every age, he hath pointed his peculiar 
displeasure against the confidence of presumption, 
and the arrogance of prosperity. He hath pronounced, 
that whosoever exaltetk himself shall be abased. And 
shall neither the admonitions which you receive from 
the visible inconstancy of the world, nor the declara- 
tions of the Divine displeasure, be sufficient to check 
your thoughtless career? Know that, by yourim- 
j>i6ty, you multiply the dangers which already threa- 
ten you on every side ; you accelerate the speed with 
which the changes of the world advance to your de- 
struction. The Almighty touches with his rod that 
edifice of dust, on which you stand, and boast of 
your strength; and, at that instant, it crumbles to 
nothing. 

As men, then, bethink yourselves of human insta- 
bility. As Christians, reverence the awful govern- 
mentof God. Insure your prosperity, by consecrating 
it to religion and virtue. Be humble in your eleva- 
tion ; be moderate in your views ; be submissive to 
Him who hath rdsed and distinguished you. Forget 
not, that on his providence yoia are as dependent, 
and to the obedience of his laws as much bound, as 
the meanest of your feUow*creatures. Disgrace not 
your station, by that grossness of sensuality, that 
levity of dissipation, or that insolence of rank, which 
bespeak a litfie mind. Let the afiability of your 
behaviour show that you remember the natural 
equality of men. Let your moderation in pleasure, 
your command of passion, and your steady regard to 

VOL. I. ' E 
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iAe great dirties of life, sholv tii«rt yoo posses a ^tid 
'Worthy of your fortune. Establish your character on 
die1)asis of esteem ; not on the flattery of dependents, 
OT ftie praise of sycophants, btit on the rfespect of the 
i*5ise and the good. Let innoceftce p^ide over your 
isi^dyments. Let usefbtness^ and feenefic&nce, n<>t 
xistentation and vanity, direet the ferain of ycf&t pur- 
suits. Xet your alms, together mth your prayers, 
C(me "Up in memorial befote G^d. So ^hali yout pr6s- 
^rlty, under the btei^ing of* Heaveti, ie as the 
shining light "whkh skinetk rnore wid more tmto the 
^Jbct day. So shall it resemble those cele^t^^l fires 
-which glow dbove, with beneficent, with fegnlaY, 
iand •permsotent lustre ; and not prove that mirth of 
^BlSy which by Solomon is cotopared to the erackUng 
tof thorns under a pot, a glitteriiigand fervent blaze, 
but speedily extinct^ 

On the whole, let this be our conclusion, ihat, 
both in prosperity and in adversity, religion is the 
-gfiifest guide of htitttan Hffe. Conducted by its 
•Kght, we r^p the pleasures, and ^t the same time 
?^c^e the dangers ^ a prosperous i^:ate. iShelt^fed 
ia^nder i^ pi^ectidn, we stand the ishock of adver- 
'irfty with most intrepidity, and suflfer *eiast froin the 
^liolence of the storm. He that desireth lije, and 
^t^eth mwny days tlDot he may see good, kt him keep 
^s tongue from evil, and fits lips from guile. JUet 
^km depart from evil, and do good. Let him i^efc 
peace with God, and pursue it. Then/in his adver- 
sity, God shall hide hm in his petviiim. In hfe 
prosperity, ht shall JloMsh like a tfee planted 1^ Ike 
rmers ofxvater. The ungodly are W)t so ; tut ure 
Mice the thaff, light and vile, which ^e wind dHwSti 
-mmy* ^ 



SERMON IV. 

On our imporfeet Knowledge of a FutlJitE States* 

1 Cor. xiii. 12* 
Por now We see through a glass darkly. 

'T^HE Apostle here describes the imperfection of 
oar knowledge with relation to spiritual and 
eternal objects. He employs two metaphors to 
represent more strongly the disadvantages under 
which we lie : One, that we see those objects 
through a glass^ that is, through the intervention 
of a medium which obscures their glory ; the other^ 
that we see them in a riddle or enigma, which our 
translators have rendered by seeing them darkly} 
that is, the truth in part j^ discovered, in part con* 
ceded, and placed beyond our comprehension. 

This description, however just and true, cannot 
fail to occasion some perplexity to an inquiring 
mind. For it may seeih strange, that so much 
darkness shoiild be left upon those celestial objects, 
towards which we are at the same time com- 
manded to aspire. We are strangers in the uni- 
verse of Ood. Confined to that spot on which we 
dwell, we are permitted to know nothing of what is 
transacting in the regions above us and around us. 
By tnuch labour, we acquire a superficial acquaint- 
ance with a few sensible objects which we find in 
our present habitation; but we enter, and we depart, 

E 2 
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under a total ignorance of the nature ancj laws of 
the spiritual world. One subject in particular, when 
our thoughts proceed in this train, must often recur 
upon the mind with peculiar anxiety ; that is, the 
immortality of the soul, and the future state of man. 
Exposed as we are at present to such variety of 
afflictions, and subjected to so much disappointment 
in all our pursuits of happiness. Why, it may be 
said, has our gracious Creator denied us the con- 
solation of a full discovery of our future existence, if 
indeed such an existence be prepared for us? — 
Reason, it is true, suggests many arguments in 
behalf of immortality: Revelation ^ives full as- 
surance of it. Yet even that Gospel, which is said 
to have brought life and immortality/ to light, allows 
us to see only through a glass darkly. It doth not 
yet appear what xve shall be. Our knowledge of a 
future world is very imperfect ; our ideas of it are 
faint and confused. It is not displayed in such a 
manner as to make an impression suited to the 
impoftance of the object. The faith even of the 
best men is much inferior botli in clearness and in 
force, to the evidence of sense ; and proves on 
many occasions insufficient to counterbalance the 
temptations of tbe present world. Happy moments 
indeed th^e sometimes are in the lives of pious 
men, whcsn sequestered from worldly caress and 
borne i^ on t^ wings of divine contemplation, 
thpy rise to a i^^ and transporting view of immortal 
glory; But /siicjbt efforts of the mind are rare,, and 
cannot be \ov^ supported. When the spirit of 
meditation sj»^ides, this lively sense of a future 
state decays ; aujd though the general belief of it 
remain, yet even good men, wben they return to 
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the ofdmary business and cares of ' life, seem to 
rejoin the midtitude^ and to re-aSsume the same 
hope^ and fears, and interests, which influence 
the rest of the world. 

From such reflections a considerable^ diifficulty 
respecting this important subject^ either arises, or 
seems to' arisen Was such an obscure and iniperfect 
discovery of another life worthy to proceed from 
God ? Does it not afford^some ground^ either to tax 
his goodness, or to suspect the evidence of its coming 
from him ?^ — This is the point which we are now to 
consider ; and let us consider it with that close atten- 
tion whidi the subject merits. Let us inquire, 
whether we have any reason, either to complain of 
Providence, or to object to the evidence of a future 
state, because that evidence is not of a nK)re sensible 
and striking nature. Let us attempt humbly to trace 
the reasons why; though permitted to know and to 
see somewhat of the eternal world, we are neverthe- 
less permitted only to know in part and to see through 
a glass, darkly^ 

It plainly appears to be the plan of the Deity, in 
all his dispensations, to^ mix light with darkness, 
evidence witti uncertainty. Whatever the reasons of 
this procedure be, the fact is undeniable. He is 
described in the Old Testament as a God that hideth 
himself* Clouds and darkness are said to surround 
him^ . His way is in the sea, and his path in the great 
waters; his footsteps are not known. Both the works 
and the ways of God are full o£ mystery. In the 
ordinary course of his goverpment, innumerable 

* baiah, xlv. 15,; 
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events occur whidi perplex us to the utmost« There 
is a Ciertain Umit to all our inquiries of religicm, 
beyond which if we attempt to proceed, we are lost 
in a maze of inextricable difficulties. Even that 
revelation which afiR>rds such material instruction to 
man, concerning his duty and his happiness, leaves 
many doubts unresolved. Why it was not given 
sooner ; why not to all men ; why there should be 
so many things in it hard to be mtderstaod ; are diffi- 
culties not inconsiderable, in the midst of that in- 
contestible evidence by which it is supported. If 
then, the future state of man be not placed in so full 
and clear a light as we desire, this is no more than 
what the analogy of all religion, both natural and 
revealed, gave us reason to expect. 

But such a solution of the difficulty will be 
thought imperfect. It may, perhaps, not give much 
satisfaction to show, that all religion abounds with 
difficulties c^ a like nature. Our situation, it will 
be said, is so much the more to be lamchited, that 
not on one side only we are confined in onr inquiries^ 
but on all hands environed with mysterious obscurity. 
*— ]jet us then, if so much dissatisfied with our con- 
dition, give scope for once to Fancy, and consider 
how the plan of Providence might be rectified to our 
wish. Let us call upon the Sceptic, and desire him 
to say, what measure of information would affiord 
him entire satisfaction. 

This, he will tell us, requires not any long or deep 
deliberation. He desires only to have his view w- 
larged beyond the limits of this corporeal state. 
Instead of resting upon evidence which requires dk^ 
cussion, which must be sjupported by much reason- 
ing, and which, after all, he alleges, yields very 
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imfej£dct infbrmatioB^ l»e demands the everlasting 
mansions to he sodi^Iayed, if in truth such man* 
aions there be^ as to place faith on a level ii(4th the 
evidence of sense. What noble and happy effect:^ 
he exclaims, would distantly follow, if man thus 
behdd his present and his future existence at on^ce 
before him ! He would then become worthy of his^ 
lank in the creation. Instead of being the sport, as 
now, of degrading passions and childish attachments^ 
be would act solely on the prinqjples o£ immm't^lity. 
His pursuit of virtue would be steady ; his Ufe would 
be undisturbed and happy. Superiour ta tlie attaek^? 
of distress, and ta the solicitations of pleasure, he 
would advance, by a regular pi?ocei$sf, towards those 
divine rewards and honours which were continually 
present to his view.^i-— ^Tlius Fancy, with as much 
ease and confidence as if it were a peifect judge of 
creation, erects a new world to itsdf, and exults 
witb admiration of its own work. But let ^ pause» 
andsuspaid Ithis admiration, till we coolly examine 
the .consequei^es that would follow from thj^ sun- 
posed reformation . of the universe* 

CoNsmER th^ nature and circumstances of man. 
Introduced into the world in an indigent condition, 
lie i^ ffiopported at first by the care of others ; and, as 
300SI as he begins to act for himself, finds labour and 
industry to be neeessany for sustaimng his life> and 
supplying his wants. Mutual defence and intej^est 
gives rise to society; and society, when formed^ 
;nequires distim^ons of property, diversity of qon- 
-diti^ns, subordinations of ranks, and a multiplicity 
^£iccupations, in order to advance the general good. 
:Tbe Mrvicw of the poor, and the protection of tlte 
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rich, become reciprocally nece^oury. The govemonrs^ 
and the governed, must cooperate for general safety. 
Various arts must be studied ; some respecting the 
cultivation (rf the mind, others the care of the body ; 
some to ward off the evils, and some to provide the 
conveniencies of life. In a word, by the destination 
of his Creator, and the necessities of his nature, man 
commences, at once, an active, not merely a con- 
templative being. Religion assumes him as such. 
It supposes him employed in this world, as on a busy 
stage. It regulates, but does not abolish, the enter- 
prises and cares of ordinary life. It addresses itself* 
to the various ranks in society ; to the rich imd the 
poor, to the magistrate and the subject. It rebukes 
the slothful; directs the diligent how to labour; and 
requires every man to do his own business. 

Suppose, now, tixBt veil to be withdrawn which 
conceals another world from our view. L^ all 
obscurity vanish ; let us no longer see darkly^ as 
through a glass ; but let every man enjoy that intuitive 
perception of divine and eternal objects which the 
Sceptic was supposed to desire.. .The immediate 
effect of such a discovery would be, to annihilate in 
our eye all human objects, and to produce a total 
stagnation in the affidrs of the world. Were the 
celestial glory exposed to our admiring view; did 
the angelic harmony sound in our enraptured ears ; 
what earthly concerns would have the power of en. 
gaging our attention for a single moment ? All the 
studies and pursuits, the arts and labours which now 
employ the activity <rf*man, which support the order, 
or promote the happiness of society, would lie ne- 
glected and abandoned, l^ose desires and fears, 
those hopes and interests, by which we are at present 
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stimulated, would cease to operate. Human lif^ 
would present no objects sufficient to rouse the mind ; 
to kindle the spirit of enterprise, or to urge the hand 
of industry. If the mere sense of duty engaged a 
good man to take some part in the business of the 
world, the task, when sid>mitted to, would prove 
distasteful. Even the preservation of life would be 
slighted, if he were not bound to it by the authority 
of God. Impatient of his confinement within this 
tabernacle of dust, languishing for the happy day of 
his translation to those glorious regions which were 
displayed to his sight, he would sojourn on earth as 
a melaocludy exile. Whatever Providence has pre- 
pared for the entertainment of man, would be viewed 
with contempt. Whatever is now attractive in society 
would appear insipid. In a word, he would be no 
longer a fit inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified 
for those exertions which are allotted to him in his 
present inhere of being. But, all his faculties being 
suUimated above the measure of humanity, he would 
be in the condition of a being of superiour order, who, 
obliged to reside among men, would regard their 
pursuits with scorn, as dreams, trifles, and puerile 
amusements of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may perhaps be replied, 
that such consequences as I have now stated, sup- 
posing them to follow, deserve not much regard. — 
For what tihough the present arrangement of human 
affiurs were entirely changed, by a clearer view, and 
a stronger impression of our future state ? Would 
not such a change prove the highest blessing to maa^? 
Is not his attachment to worldly objects the greSt 
source both of his misery and his guilt? Employed 
in perpetual ccmtemplation of heavenly objects, and 
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in preparation for the enjoyrment of them, wonld 
he not become more virtuoos, and of course move 
happy, than the nature of his present employ'^ 
ments and attachments permits him to be? — 
Allowing for a moment the consequence to be such, 
this much is yielded, that, upon the supposition 
which was made, man would not be the creature 
which he now is, nor human Ufe the state which we 
now behofd* How far the change would contribute 
to his welfare, comes to be considered. 

If there be any principle fully ascertained by reli^ 
gion, it is, That this life was intended for a state of 
trial and improvement to man« His preparation for 
a better world required a gradual purification carried 
on by steps of prc^ressive discifdine. The situation,^ 
therefore, here assigned him, was such as to answer 
this design, by calling forth all his active powers^ 
by giving full scope to his moral dispositions, and 
bringing to light his whole character. Hence it 
became proper, that difficulty and temptation should 
arise in the course of his duty. Ample rewards 
were promised to virtue ; hut these rewards we*e 
left, as yet, in obscurity and distant prospect. 
The impressions of sense were so balanced against 
the discoveries of immortality, as to allow a conflict 
between faith and setise, betw#^ conscience and 
ilesire, between present pleasure and future good. 
In this conflict, the souls of good men are tried, 
improved, and strengtheneil* In this field, their 
honours are reaped. Here are fi^rmed the capital 
virtues of fortitude, temperance, md self-denial -^ 
moderation in prosperity, patience i« adveraity, sub- 
piission to the will of God, and charity and foi^ive- 
ness to men, amidst the various, competitiow of 
worldly interest. 
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Such is the plan of IHviiie ^wisdom for maa's 
impfovetnent. But put the case that the plaits 
devised by human wisdom w^e to take place, and 
that the rewards of the just were to be mere fully 
displayed to view j;^ the exercise of all those graces 
which I have mentioned, would be entirdy super « 
seded. Their very names would be unknown^ 
Every temptation being withdrawn, evwy worl<jtty 
attachment being subdued by the overpowering dis« 
coveries of eternity, no trial of sincerity, no discrimi- 
nation of characters, would remain ; no opportunity 
would be afforded for those active exertions, which 
are the means of purifying and perfecting the gQiMi» 
On the competition between time and eternity, de- 
pends Uie diief exercise of human virtue. The 
obscurity which at present hangs Qver eternal obr 
jects^ preserves the competition. Remove t^at 
obscurity, and you remove human virtue from 
its plac^ You overthrow that whole system of 
i^cipline, by which iroperfsct creatures ^re, in 
this life^ gciiually fcraiRed up for a mofe perfect 

Tlm^ then, h the conclusion to which at last w? 
amva : That the full display which was deipanded, 
of the heavenly glwy, would be so far from impi^oy- 
k^ the human soul, that it would abolish thosQ vir- 
tues and duties which are the great instruments c^ 
its improvement. It would b(p unsuitable to the chur 
racter of man in every view, either as an active 
being, or a moral i^ent. Jt would disqualify him 
for taking part in the affairs of the world; fqt 
rd&hing the plea^ire^, or for discharging the duties 
of life ; In a wor^, it would eqtir^ly defeat tlie pur--^ 
pose of his beijDg i^ftc^d on this J>»rthj s»d the 
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question, Why the Almighty has been pleased to 
leave a spiritual world,* and the future existence of 
man under - so much obscurity, resolves in the end 
into this. Why there should be such a creature as 
man in the universe of God ? — Such is the issue of 
the improvements proposed to be made on the plans 
of Providence. They add to the discoveries of the 
superiour wisdom of God, and of the presumption 
and folly of man^ 

From what has been said, it now appears. That 
no reasonable objection to the belief of a future 
state arises from the imperfect discoveries of it 
which we enjoy ; from the difficulties that are 
mingled with its evidence; from our seeing as 
through a ghus^ darkly^ and being left to "walk by 
faithf and not by sight It cannot be otherwise, it 
ought not to be otherwiaei in our present state. 
The evidence which is afforded, is sufficient for the 
conviction of a candid mind, sufficient for a rational 
ground of conduct; though not so striking as to 
withdraw our attention from the present world, or 
altogether to overcome the impression of sensible 
objects. In such evidence, it becomes us to ac- 
quiesce, without indulging either doubts or com- 
plaints, on account of our not receiving all tiie 
satisfaction which we fondly desire, but which our 
present immaturity of being excludes. For, upon 
the supposition of immortality, this life is no other 
thaii the childhood of existence ; and the measures 
of our knowledge must be proportioned to such a 
state. To the successive stages of human life, 
from infancy to old age, belong certain peculiar 
attachments, Certain cares^ desires, and interests ; 
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which Open not abruptly^ but by gradual advances 
on the mind, as it. becomes fit to receive them^ and 
is prepared for acting the part to which, in their 
order, they pertain. Hence, in the education of a 
child, no one thinks of inspiring him all at once with 
the knowledge, the sentiments, and views of a man, 
and with <?ontempt for the exercises and amuse- 
ments of childhood. On the contrary, employ- 
ments suited to his age are allowed to occupy him. 
By these his powers are gradually unfolded; and 
advantage is token of his youthful pursuits, to 
improve and strengthen his mind ; till, step by step, 
he is led on to higher prospects, and prepared for a 
larger and more important scene of action. 

This analogy, which so happily illustrates the 
present conduct of the Deity towards man, deserves 
attention the more, as it is the very illustration 
•used by the Apostle, when treating of this subject 
in the context. Now, says he, we hww in part — 
but when that which is perfect is comcy that which is in 
part shall be done aavayi When I was a childy J 
spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child ; hut when I became a man, I put away 
childish things. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face : Now I know in part; 
but then, I shall kmw even as I am known. Under 
the care of the Almighty, our education is now 
going on, from a mortal to an immortal state. As 
much light is let in upon us, as we can bear without 
injury. When the objects become too. splendid and 
dazzling for our sight, the curtain is drawn. Exer- 
cised in such a field of action, as suits, the strength 
of our unripened powers, we are, at the same time, 
by proper prospects and hopes, prompted to aspire 
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toww&i tlie manhood of our nature, the time when 
cJUidUh ihings shaU be put (mm/. But stil], betwixt 
thode future prospects, and the impression <rf present 
objects, such an accurate proportion is est£A>lished, 
as on the one hand shall not produce a total con- 
tempt of earthly things, while we aspire to those that 
^€ beavemly ; and on the other, i^all not encourage 
3tt<ii « degree "of attachment to our presiant state, as 
woidd render us wiWorthy erf future advai^ement. 
in a word^ the whok course of things is so ordered, 
that we neither, h'y an irregular and precipitate edu- 
cation, become men too soon; nor by a fond and 
trifling ind»%ence, be mifiered to Gominu^ children 
for ever. 

ij&T these reflections not only remove the doubts 
which may arise from our obscure knowledge df im* 
mortality, but likewise produce the highest aditairation 
of the wisdom of our Creator. The structure of the na- 
tural world affords imamterable instances of profound 
d^^^n, which no attentive speculator can survey with- 
out wonder in the mortal woa-ld, wber-e the Workman- 
ship is of much finer and mot% delicate cofttexture, 
subjects of still greater admiration opeh to view. But 
admiration must rise to its highest point, when those 
parts of the moral eonstitudon, which at first were 
r^tputed blemishes, which ca^n^ed the appearance of 
ot^ections, either to the wisdom or the goodness of 
Providence, are discovered, iiti more accurate inspec- 
tion, to be adjusted with the most exquisite propriety. 
We havei]ow^een that the darkness of man's condition 
is no less essential to his well4)eing, than the light 
which he enjoys. Hife internal powers, and his ex- 
ternal situation, a^ear to be exactly fitted to each 
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other. Thdse complaitits which we are apt to mske, 
of our limited capacity and nsurow views, of our 
inabrlity to penetrate farther into the future destin- 
atimi of inan> are &und, from the foregoing observ- 
ationS) to be just as unreasonable, a$ the childish 
conKplaints of our i^iot being formed with a micros 
^:opic le^ nor fbmished with an eagle's wing ; that 
is, of not b^g lendowed with powers which would 
subvert the iiatm^e, and counteract lite laws of our 
present state. 

In .t)rder to 'do ju^ce to the subject, I must ob- 
serve, that the saime rrasoning which has bee» now 
employed with i^espect to onr knowledge of imraorw 
taHty, is equally apf^able to mamy other branches 
of intellectual knowledge. Thus, why we are per- 
initted to know so Iktie oftlie nature dTthat £k€|rnal 
Being who rules the universe f why the manner in 
which he operates on the natural and moral worid, is 
wholly concealed ; why we are kept in such %no- 
ranee with xespect to the extent of bis works, to the 
nartjure and agency ^f qiiritual beings, and even with 
respect to the umon between our own soul and body : 
To all these, and several other inquiries of the same 
kind, wiiich often eimploy the solicitous researches of 
speculative men, the onsw^ is the same that was 
given to the interesting question which makes the 
subject of our discourse. The degree of knowledge 
desired, would pro^ve incompatible with the design, 
and with the proper business of this life. It would 
raise us to a ^^ere too exalted ; would reveal objects 
too ^eat and striking for our present faculties; 
W3tild osteite feelings too strong for us to bear; in a 
^Oi^d, <Wi3^uld unfit m for thinking or acting Kke 
human cr^ittil-es. Ijt is ther^fwe reserved for a more 
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advanced period of our nature; and the hand of 
Infinite wisdom hath in mercy drawn a veil over 
scenes which would overpower the sight of mortals. 

One instance, in particular, of Divine wisdom is 
so illustrious, and corresponds so remarkably with 
our present subject, that I cannot pass it over without 
notice ; that is, the concealment under which Pro- 
vidence has placed the future events of our life on 
earth. The desire of penetrating into this unknown 
region, has ever been one of the most anxious pas- 
sions of irien. It has often seized thfe wise as well as 
the credulous, and given rise to many vain and 
impious superstitions throughout the whole earth. 
Burning with curiosity at the approach of some 
critical event, and impatient under the perplexity of 
conjecture and doubt. How cruel is Providence, we 
are apt to exclaim, in denying to man the power of 
foresight, and in limiting him to the knowledge of 
the present moment ! Were he permitted to look for- 
ward into the course of destiny, how much more 
suitably would he be prepared for the various turns 
and changes in his life? With what moderation 
would he enjoy his prosperity under the fore-know- 
ledge of an approaching reverse ? And with what 
eagerness be prompted to improve the flying hours, 
by seeing the inevitable term draw nigh which was to 
finish his course ? 

, But while fancy indulges such vain desires, arid 
criminal complaints, this coveted fore-knowledge 
must clearly appear to the eye of Reiason, to be the 
most fatal gift which the Almighty could bestow. 
If, in this present mixed state, all the successive 
scenes of distress through which we are to pass]; were 
laid before us in one view, perpetual sadness would 
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overcast our life. Hardly would any transient gleaims 
t>f intervening joy be able to force their way through 
the cloud. Faint would be the relish of pleasiU'es df 
which we foresaw the close: Insupportable the bur- 
den of afflictions, under which we were oppressl^d 
by a load not only of present, but of an anticipated 
Borrow. Friends would begin their union, with la- 
menting the day which was to dissolve it ; and, with 
weeping eye, the parent would every moment beholid 
the child whom he knew that he was to lose. In 
short, as soon as that mysterious veil, which now 
covers futurity, was lifted up, all the gaiety of life 
would disappear; its flattering hopes, its pleasing 
iUtisions, would vanish ; and nothing but its vanity 
and sadness remain. The foresight of the hour of 
death would continually interrupt the course of 
iiuman aflSiirs, and the overwhelming prospect of the 
future, instead of exciting men to proper activity, 
would render them immoveable with consternation 
and dismay.— -How much more friendly to man 
is that mixture of knowledge and ignorance which h 
allotted to him in this state ! Ignorant of the events 
which are to befall lis, and of the precise term which 
is to conclude our life, by this ignorance our enjoy- 
ment of present objects is favoured ; and knowing 
that death is certain, and that human affairs are full 
tif change, by this knowledge our attachment to 
tSiose objects is moderated. Precisely in the same 
manner, as by the mixture of evidence and obscurity 
which remains on the prospect of a future state^ a 
prober balance is preserved betwixt our low of this 
fife, and our desire of a better. 
' The longer that our thoughts dwell on this subject, 
the more we miist be convinced, that in nothing the 
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I^fie wisdom is n)Ore admirable^ than in propoi^- 
tiofling k«}Qw)edge to the neciessities of man* Instead 
of lapMinting qur condition, that we are pennitted 
xnXkly to see as through a glass darkly^ we have reasi^i 
to bless our Creator, no less for what he hath conr 
ce^Iedy than for what he hath allowed us to know. 
H^Qih wonderful in counsel, as he is excellent in workr 
fng. He is wise in heart, and his thoughts are deep. 
Jiow tmsearchaMe ^ire the riches of the wisdom qf the 
^nou^ledge jofGotd / . 

From the whole view which we have taken of the 
subject, this important instruction arises, that the 
great design of all the knowledge, and in particular 
of the religious knowledge which God hath afforded 
us, is, to fit us for discharging the duties of life. No 
useless discoveries are made to us in religion : No 
discoveries even of useful truths, beyond the precise 
degree of information, which is subservient to rigl^t 
conduct. To this great end all our information 
points* In this centre all the lines of knowledge 
tt^eiL Life and immortali^ are brought to light in 
the gospel ; yet not so displayed as to gratify the 
curiosity of tiie world with an astcmishing spectacle ; 
but <Hily so far made known, as to assist and support 
us in the practice of our duty. If the discovery were 
more imperfect, it would excite no desire of immor^ 
taKty ; if it were more full a6d striking, it would 
render us careless of life. On the first supposition^ 
i^o sufficient motive to virtue would appear; on the 
second, no proper trial of it would remain. In the 
one case, we should think and act like men who hme 
thAr portion only m ^is "world ; in the other case, 
Hke men nrho have na concern with, this world a| 
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all. Whereas now, by the wise constitution of Hea- 
ven, we are pl^ed in tixe most favpuraUe situation 
for acting, with prot)riety, oUr sJJottpd part. here; 
and for rising, in due course, to higher hmionr and 
happiness hereafter. . . / j. . 

liet us then second the kind intentions, of ,PjCAyi- 
46nce, smd act upon the plan which it hath.polnti^d 
out. Checking our inquisitive sdicitude about V^at 
the Almighty hath concealed, let iis diligently, im- 
prove what he hath made known.. Inhabitants pf the 
earth, we are at the same time candidates for Hieajven. 
Xx)oking upon these as only different vi^M^rs, pf one 
(pnsistent character, let us carry on oui: preparation 
foi- Heaven, not by abstracting ourselves from the 
concerns of this world, but by fulfilling tlie duties 
aijd offices of every station in life. .. Livi)jg^ipifcj%, 
tighteottsty^ and godly in t/ie. present worlds let us 
^okjbr that blessed hopct and the glorious appearing- 
of the gfedtGodt and our JSaviour Jesus ChHsL 

Before I conclude, it may be jfirpper to Pb^^rve, 
That the reasonings in this discourse ^ve no ground 
to apprehend any danger of our being too much 
influenced by the belief of a future i^tate. I have 
shown the hurtful effects which would follow from 
too bright and full a discovery of the glory of that 
state ; and in showing this, I have justified the de- 
cree of Providence, which permits no such discovery. 
But as our nature is at present constituted, attached 
by so many strong connexions to the world of sense, 
and enjoying a communication so feeble and distant 
with the world of spints, we need fear no danger 
from cultivating intercourse with the latter as much 
as possible* On the contrary, from that intercourse 
the chief secufity. of our virtue is to be sought. The 
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•bias of diir nature leans so much towards sense, that 

'from thi^ side the peril is to be dreaded, and on this 

iside the defence is to be provided. 

' Let us th^n "me^ hy Jiith. Let us.strengthen this 
principle of action to the utmostof our power. Let 

us implore the Divine grace, to strengthen it within 
us more and more : That we may thence derive an 

-antidote against that subtle poison, which incessant 

•commerce with the objects of sense diffuses through 
our souls; that we may heace ac<)[uire purity and 
dignity of manners suited to our divine hopes ; and 
undefiled by the pleasures of the world, unshaken by 

'its terrours, may preserve to the end one constant 
tenour of integrity. Till at last, having under thfe 

•ccmduct of Christian faith happily finished the period 
of discipline, we enter on that state, where a far 

^n<>bler scene shall open ; where eternal objects shall 
shine in their nati^^e splendour ; where this twilight 
of mortal life being past, the Sun qf righteousness 

.shall rise ; and> that which is perfect being come, that 

mhich is in part shall be done away. 



SERMON V. 

On the Death of Christ. 

[Preached Ht the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lordli. 
Supper.] 



John, xvii. 1* 

Jesm UJkd up his eyes to heaven, and said. Father I 
the hour is come. 

T^HESE were the words of ouf blessed Lord on a^ 
memorable occasion. The. feast of the passovet 
drew nigh, at which he knew that he was to ^^SStu 
The ni^ht was arrived whierein he was to be delivered 
into the hands of his enemies. He had i^nt the 
evening in conference with his disciples ; like a dying 
father in the midst of bis family, mingling conso- 
lations with his last instructions. When he had endedr 
his discourse to them, he lifted up his eyes to heaven,, 
and with the words which I have now readi began, 
that solemn prayer of intercession, for the church, 
which closed his ministry. Immediately after, he, 
went forth with his disciples into the garden of 
Gethseman^, and surrendered himself to those who 
came to a[^rehend him* 

Such was the situation of our Lord at the time of 
his pronouncing these words. He saw his mission 
on the point of being accomplished. He had the 
prospect full before him, of all that he was abont tot 
sufifer — Father! the hour is c(wwe.-— What hour? 
An hour the most critical, the most pregnant with 
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great events, since hours hadb^un to be numbered, 
sipce time had begun to run. It was the hour in 
which the Son of God was to terminate Uie labours 
of his important life, by a death still more important 
and illustrious ; the hour of atoning, by his suffer- 
ings, for the guilt of mankind; the hour of accom- 
plishing prophecies, types, and symbols, which had 
been carried on through a series of ages ; the hour 
of concluding the old, and of introducing to the 
world the new dispensation of religion ; the hour of 
his. triiunphing over the worid, and death, and bell ; 
the hour of his erecting that spiritual kingdom which 
is to last for ever. Such is the hour. Such are the 
events, which yoii are to commemorate in the sacra- 
ixi^Rt of dur Lord's Supper^ I shall attempt t6 set 
th^m b^ore you a^ proper subjects, at this time, of 
ybtir dcvoilt meditation To dispky them in their 
gtouine majesty, is beyond the ability of man. 

I. This was the hour in which Christ was glorified 
by his ^i£kring8. The whole of his life had diV 
covered itiuch real greatoess, uikler a mean appear- 
ance. Through the cldud of his humiliation, his 
native lustre often broke forth; but never did it 
shine so bright, as ih this last, this trying hour. It 
wai^ indeed the hour of distress, and of blood. He 
knew it to be such ; aiid M^hen he uttered the word^ 
of the Text, he had before his eyes, the executioner 
and the cross, the scourge, the nails, and the spear. 
But by prospects of this nature his soul was not to be 
overcomes It is distress which ennobles every great 
character; and distress was to glorify the Son of 
God. He was now to tea(^h all inankind by his 
example^ how to stiflfer and to die. lie was to stand 
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fertsh faefiire his.enmues^ as the v&ithfaL' witness: 4i£ 
Uie tmth ; justifyii^ by hk behaviour the oksracter 
which he anutnedy aadsealinff with his blood the 
doctrine wUcAi he taught 

M%at magnanimity in all his wwds and actions mh 
this great occasion ! The court of Herod, the judgw 
ment-hall of Filate, the hill of Calvary, were so mai^ 
theatres prepared for his disjilaying all the virtual 
<£ a constant and patient mind* When led fordi^ toe 
sufier, the first voice which we hear from him, Js a* 
generous lamentation over the fate cf his isnfortunate, 
though guilty, country J and, to the last moment df 
his life, we behdd him in possession (rf* the same^ 
gentib and benevolent spirit* No upbraiding, ne^ 
complaining expression escaped from his Ups, during- 
the long and painftil approaches of a cruel death. 
He betrayed no symptom of a weak or a vdgar, of a 
discomposed or impatient mind. Witlt the utmost* 
attention of £lial teoderness, he committed his aged 
mothwito the care of his beloved dic(ciple. '*^ With^ 
sdL.the dignity x%f a sovereign, he conferred pardon 
on a penitent fell6w<<sufl^er« With a greatness of 
mind beyond example, he spent his last moments in 
apologies and prayers for those who were shedding 
his^ blood. 

By wonders in heaven, and wonders on earth, was 
tim hour distinguished. All Mature seemed to feel 
itf and the dead and the living bore witness to its 
iti^rtance. The veil of the templie was rent in 
tweun. The earth shook.^ There was darkn^s over 
all the land. Hie graves were opened, and many tt?Ao' 
slept arose, and went into l*e Holi/ City. Nof were 
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these the (kily;. prodigies of this, awful faoiir. fShen 
most hardened hearts were subdued and changed* 
The judge wlio, in crdei: to, gratify tiie nuiltitadey 
passed sentence against him, publicly attested hiilun^ 
nocence; The Roman centurion who presided at 
the execution, ghrykd God, and acknowledged the 
iMtflferer to be more than man. After he ^am the. ' 
things which had passed, he said, Certamty this was a 
righ^QiAS person ;. truh/ this "was the San qfOod. The 
Jewish malefactor who was cnicified with him, ad- 
dressed him as a King, and implored his favour. 
Even the crowd of insensible ^ctators, who had 
come fotth as to a common ^ectade, and who began 
with clamours and insults, returned home, smiting 
their breasts. — Look back on the heroes, the pbilo- 
s(^hers, the legislators of old. A^iew them in their, 
last moments. Recall every circumstance which, dis- 
tinguished their departure from the world. _ Wheie 
can you find such an assemblage of high vjrtaes,. 
and of great events, as concurred at the death of 
Christ? Where so many testimonies ^ven tQ the, 
dignity of the dying person, by earth and by. heaven? 

11. This w^ the hour in which Christ atoned for 
the sins of- mankind^ and accomplii^ed our eternal 
redemption. It was the hour when that great sacri- 
fice was offered up, the efficacy cxf which reaches 
back to the %st transgression of nxan, and extends 
forward to the and of time; the hour when> from 
the cross, as from an high altar, the blood was flow-, 
ing, which washed away the guilt of the nations. 

This awful dispensation of the Almighty contains, 
mysteries which are beyond the discovery of man. It 
is one of those things into which the Angels desire to 
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i&o3&. Whit has been- repealed to' us is, That the 
death of Christ was the interposition of Heaven for 
preventing the ruin of human kind. We know, that, 
under the- government bf -God, misery is the natural 
consequence of guilt. After rational creatures iiad, 
.j;Jliy; their criminal conduct, . introduced disorder into 
''the*Diyinfe kingdom, thfere was no ground to believe,^ 
that by their penitence and prayers alone they couM 
prevent the • destruction which threatened them. 
The prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices throughout 
t^e earth, proclaims it to be f^e general sense dF 
mankind, that mere repentance was not of suffictetrt 
avail to expiate liin or to stop its penal effecte. By 
the eonstant allusions which are carried cm in tibe 
New Testament to the sacrifices under the Law^ as- 
pre^signifying a great atonement made by Christ ; 
and by the strong expressions which are used in de- 
scribing the efikrts of his death, the sacred wrtters' 
show, as plainly as language allows, that there was 
an efficacy in his su£^ings, far beyond that of mere 
example and instruction. The nature and extent of 
that eflScacy,^ we are unable, as yet, fully to trace.' 
Part we are capable of beholding ; and the wisdonfli' 
of what we behold, we have reason to adore. We' 
discern in this plan of redemption, the evil erf* sin 
strongly exhibited ; and the justice of the Divine 
government' awfully exemplified, in Christ suffering 
for* sinners. But let us not imagine, that our }>resent 
discoveries unfold the whole influence of the death 
of Christ. It is connected Mlith causes into whidi' 
we cannot penetrate. It produces consequences too 
extensive for us to explore. God's thoughts are not 
as our 4hQ(Hgkts^ . In-jdl thm^^vf^ see only m part ; 
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an4 ha^y if any where/ we see also as through a gUml 
darkly. 

Tbis^ bow^fNT, is fuUy manifest, that reileiiiptioti 
is oae of the most glorious works of the AlAighty* 
If the hour of the x^refitiim pf th$ world wi» great 
and iUustrioqs f that hour, when, frmn the dark and 
formlcHss mBSh tii^is fair syjstem of nature arose at the 
Dlyine cof^qqiand ; when the morning stars sang tage- : 
thetf and €diihe Soins i^GodshoiUedJbrjoy ; no less 
illustrious is the hour of the restoration of the world ; 
the hour wben^ from condemnation and miseryrit 
emergisd into happiness and peace. With less exter- 
nal majia»ty it was attend^, but is> on that. account, 
tbc^ moi^e woQ4ei^*ul, that, under an appearance so 
simj^e, such great eyel^ were covered* 

m* In thi^ hgtir . the l(Hig series of pri^hecies^ 
vi^ons, types, and, figpi^s^ was accomplished. Tkm, 
waa die ctentre in which they all met : This the poiiife 
towards. whi9h they had tended and verged, tlH'Otigh^t 
out the course <tf so mj^ny generations. . You behold 
the Xiaw and the Prophets standii^, if we may spedc 
so^ at the foot of the cross, and doii^ homage. You 
behold Moses and Aaron bearing the aric of the cove^ 
nant j David and Elijah presenting the oracle of 
testi^mony. You behold all the pritsts and sacrifices, 
alidierites and ordinances, all the tjrpesand symbol^ 
assembled togetibier to receive their c(msummation« 
Without the death of Christ* tlie worship and cere^ 
monies of the Law would have remained a pompous, 
but unmeaning institution. In die hour when be 
was crucified, the book mif^^ie seam seals was opened* 
Every rite assumed its digmficancy | every predic* 
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tion tn^t ito eveot} every symbol dispiayad ttacorw 
reqK>ndence* 

The ddfk, ihkI se^niogly ambi^ousi mttfaodof 
conveying, importaet dtscm^es under figures aad^ 
^mUeiQ^ was not peciuliar to the sacred books. The 
spirit of G:Qd» m pre^siguifjnbg the death of Ghnst^t 
sdf^tfi^ that plan, aocordiug to which the whole 
kuo^wleiige (^ those early ages wafi propagated tbraugfi* 
the world. Under the veil of mysterioi^ allmton, aU 
wift^om was then concealed^ From the .sensible 
WQi:)4» images w^e every-where borrowed, to describe 
thup^ unseen. More was understood to be meant 
than was openly expressed. By enigmatical rites^ 
the Priesi communicated his doctrines ; by parables 
and allegories, the Philosopher instructed his disci^^ 
pies ; even the Legislator,, by figurative sajongs, com* 
manded the reverence of the people. Agreeably to 
this prevailing mode of instruction, the wholedispen- 
satton of theOld Testament was so conducted, as to^ 
beithe shadow and the figure of a i^idtual system. 
Every r^narkable event, every distinguished person^ 
age, under the Law, is interpreted in the New 
Testament, as bearing some ref^ence to tlie hour of 
whicb we treat. If Isaac was laid upon the altar as 
an innocent victim ; if David was driven firom his 
throne by the wicked, and restored by the band of 
God ; if the brazen* serpent was lifted up to heal the 
people'} if the rock was smitten by Moses, to furnish- 
drink in the wilderness ; all were types of Christ, 
and sdluded to his death* 

In predicting the same event the language of 
ancient pr<^h^y was magnificent, but seemingly 
contradictory : For it foretold a Messiah, who was to 
be at once a sufferer and a conqueror. The Star 
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"BOOS to come out of Jacob, and the Branch id spring 
from the stem qf Jesse. The Angel of the Covenant^ 
the desire of all Nations, was to come suddenly to his 
temfk ; ana to him was to be the gathering of the 
people^ Yet, at the same time, he was to be despised 
and rejected of men ; he was to be tdkenfrom prison^ 
and from JTidgment, and to be ferf as a lamb to the 
slaughter. Though he was a man of sorrows, and 
acqvmnted with grief yet the Gentiles were to come to 
his light, and Kings to the brightness of his rising; 
In the hour when Christ died, those prophetital 
riddles were solved ; those seeming contradictions 
were:reconciled. The obscurity of oracles, and the 
ambiguily of types, vanished. The sun of righteotes^ 
ness rose ; and, together with the dawn of religion^ 
tbo9e shadows passed away. 

IV% This was the hour of the abdition of the^ 
Iaw, and the introduction of the Gospel; the. 
hour of terminating the old and of beginning 
the new dispensation of religious knowledge and 
worship throu^out the earth. Viewed in this; 
light, it forms the most august «ra which is to be 
fcund in the history of mankind. When Christ was^ 
suffering on the cross, i^e are informed by one of the. 
Evangelists, tliat he said, / thirst; and that they 
fiHed a sponge with vinegar, and put it to his mouth. 
After he had tasted the vinegar, knomng that all things^ 
were now accompUshedf and the scriptwes fulfilled^ fie^ 
said,Itisfnis7ied; * that is. This offered draught of 
vinegar was tie last circumstance predicted by an 
ancient Prophet, t that remained to be fulfilled.. 

* J^hn, xix. 28, 29, 30. f Psalna Ixix. ?2. 
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The visiad arid the prophfecy ^re now ^$ale4v The 
Mosaic dispensation is closed. And he bflmed Ms 
head and gccoe up the ghost 

It is Jinished— When he uttered thei^p words, be 
'cha,nged the state of the universe. At that moment 
the Law ceased, and the Gospel conjitienced, This 
rwas the ever-memorable point of time whi^h sepa^ 
rated the old and the new world from each otbdjr. 
On one side of the point of sepai'ation, you behold 
the Law, with its priests, its sacrifices, and its rites^ 
retiring from sight. On the other side, you behold 
the Gospel, with its simple and venerable instito- 
tions, coming forward into view; Significantly was 
the veil of the temple rent in this hour j for the gloiy 
then departed from between the cherubims. Thte 
legal High Priest delivered up his Urim and Thum* 
mim, hk breast-plate, his robes, and his incense : 
And Christ stood forth as the great High Priesfc of 
all succeeding generations. By that one sacrifice, 
which he now offered, he abc^hed sacrifices for 
ever. Altars on which the fire had blazed for ages, 
were now to smoke no more. Victims were ao mor e 
to bleed. Not with the blood of ImUs and goats but 
with his ownblood he now entered into tffie Holy Place, 
there to appear in the presence :<if God Jar %ts. 

This was the hour of association and union to all 
the worshippers of God. ; When Christ said, It is 
jmished^ he threw down the wall of partition which 
had so long divided the Getitfle from thfe J^w. He 
gathered into one, all the faithful out of every 
kindred and people. He prodaifijted the hour to be 
come, when the knowledge jof^the true God should 
be no longer confined to one ftati on, nor his worship 
to one tetnple j btit ovfer all: the earth, the wor- 
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shippers of the Father should serve him in spirit inid 
tn truth. From that hour they who dwelt in ihe 
uttermost ends of the earth, strangers to the covenant 
of promise, began to be brought nigh. In that hour 
the light of the Gospel dawned from afar on the 
British Islands. 

During a long course of ages. Providence seemed 
to be occupied in preparing the worid for this revolu- 
ticMi. Ilie whole Jevrish oeconbmy was intended to 
usher it in. The knowledge of God was preserved 
unextinguished in one comer of* the world, that 
thence, in due time, might issue forth the light 
which was to overspread the earth. Successive 
revelations gradually enlarged the views of men 
beyond the narrow bounds of Judaea, to a more 
• extensive kingdom of God. Signs and miracles 
awakened their expectation, and directed their eyes 
towards this great event. Whether God descended 
,tm the flaming mountain, or spoke by the Prophet's 
voice ; whether he scattered his chosen people into 
.captivity or re-assembled them in their own land; 
he was still carrying on a progressive plan, whidi 
was accomplished at the .death of Christ. 

Not only in the territories of Israel, but ov6r all 
the earth, the great dispensations of Providence 
respected the approach of this important ,hour. 
If empires rose or fell ; if war divided, or peace 
united the nations ; if learning civilized their loan- 
ners, or philosophy enlarged their views ; all was, 
by the secret decree of Heaven, made to ripen the 
yfoAd for ih^tJiiMHess (f Ame, when Christ was to 
pubbsh the whole counsel of God. The Persian, 
the Macedonian, thi Roman conqueror, entered 
upon the stage each at his predicted period; and 
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thotigh he m^ant not sOy nm^ter ^d his heart think so^ 
ministered to this hour. The revolutions of powjer, 
and the succession of monarchies, were so arranged 
by Providence, as to facilitate the progress of the 
Gospel through the habitable world, after the day 
had arrived, when the stone which was cut out qf the 
mountain without hands, should become a great moun^ 
taiUf and ^11 the earth. * This was the day whiph 
Abraham saw afar off, and was glad. This was the 
day which many Propfiets and Kings, and righteous 
men, desired to see, but could not ; the day for which 
the earnest eapectation of the creature^ long oppressed 
with ignorance, and bewildered in superstition, might 
be justly said to wait. 

_ y. This was the hour of Christ's triumph over adl 
the powers of darkness ; the hour in whidi he over- 
threw dominions and thrones, led taptivitj/ captive, 
and gwoe gifts unto men. The coiitest which the 
,}(fng4Qm of darkness had long msuntained against 
the kingdom of light was now brought to its crisis. 
The period was come; when th^ seed (^ the womm 
should bruise the head qf the serpent. For m^y 
^es, the most gross superstition had filled the earth. 
. Tfiei glory qf the incorruptible God was eveyy^where, 
except in the land of Judasa, changed into in^es 
made like to corruptible ifrum, and to birds, and beasts, 
and creeping things. The woild, which the Aln^ght^ 
created for hiips^lf, seemed tp have becoii^e a tefi^pLe 
^ idols. Eyep to vic0s and passiqns alters w€|^ 
raised}, and .what was entitled Religicm* was in 
e^ct a discipline of iaqmrity. In the midst of jt^s 
^universal darkn^s, Satan had erected his throne; 

* Pao. ii. 54, S5, 
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ataiJ the learned and polished^ as well as the savage 
nations, bowed down before him. But at the hour 
when Christ appeared on the cross, the signal of his 
defeat was given. His kingdom suddenly departed 
from him ; the reign of idolatry passed away : He 
was beheld to fall like lightning from heaven. In that 
hour the foundation of exiiTy Pagan temple shook. 
The statue of every false god tottered on its base. 
The Priest fled from his falling shrine; and the 
Heathen oracles became dumb for ever. 

As on the cross Christ triumphed over Satan, so 
he overcame his auxiliary the world. Long had it as- 
sailed him with its temptations and discouragements. 
In this hour of severe trial, he surmounted them all. 
Formerly hie had despised the pleasures of the world. 
He now baflled its terrours. Hence he is justly said 
to have crucified the "world. By bis sufferings be en- 
nobled distress ; and he darkened the lustre of the 
pomp and vanities of life. He discovered to bis 
followers the path which leads, through affliction, to 
glory and to victory ; and he imparted to them the 
same ispirit which enabled him to overcome. My 
Mngdbm is not of this world. In this world ye shall 
have tribulation: But be of good cheer ^ I haveover-^ 
come the world. * 

Death also, the last foie of man, was the victim of 
this hour. The fc^rmidable appearance of thfe spectre 
remaim^d ; but his dart was taken away. For, i& 
tlie bour when Christ Opiated guilt, he disarmed 
deiECli^ by securing the resurrection of the just. 
When he sai4 to his penitent fello\«^suflerer, To-day 
'^^\$hatt be with me inparadise^ he announced to all 

♦ John, xvi. S3. f Gen. iii. 24. 
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his followers the certainty of heavenly bliss. He 
-declared tke ckendnms to be dismissed, and ih^jlam- 
mg ^word to be sheathed, which had been appointed 
ttt the fall, to keep from man the way of the tree of 
Kfe. * Faint, before this period, had been the hope; 
Mdistinct the prospect, which even good men enjoy- 
ed of the heavenly kingdom. Life and mmortaUfy 
'mere now brought to light. Prom the hill of Calvary, 
the first clear and certain view was given to the world 
of the everlasting mansions. Since that hour, they 
have been the perpetual consolation of believers in 
Christ. Under trouble, they soothe their minds; 
Amidst temptation, they support their virtue; and 
in their dying moments enable them to say, O death! 
inhere is thy sting? O grave ! where is thy victory? 

. VI. This was the bour when our Lord erected 
that spiritual kingdom which is never to end. How 
vain are the counsels and designs of men ! How shal- 
low is the policy of the wicked ! How short their 
triumphing ! The enemies of Christ imagined that 
in this hour they had successfully accomplished their 
plan for his destruction. They believed, that they 
had entirely scattered the small party of his foUowers, 
and had extinguished his name and his honour for 
eir^. In derision, they addressed him as a King. 
They clothed him with pui*ple robes ; they crowned 
bim with a crown of thorns; they put ^ reed into 
bis hand ; and, with insulting mockery, bowed the 
knee before him. Blind and impious men! How 
little did they know that the Almighty was at that 
moment, setting him as a King on the hill qf Sio^ ; 
giving him the Heathm for his ii^ieritance^ and the 

* Gen. Hi. 24. 
VOL. I. G 
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uttermost parts of the earth J^r fiis po^ession ! How 
little did they know that their badges of mock roy- 
alty were at that moment converted into the signsds 
of absolute dominion, and the instruments of irre- 
sistible power ! The reed which they put into his 
hands became a rod of iron, with which he was to 
breajk in pieces his enemies ; a sceptre, with which he 
was to rule the universe in righteousness. The cross, 
which they thought was to stigmatize him with infar 
my, |;)ecame the ensign of his renown. Instead of 
being the reproach of his followers, it was to be their 
boast and their glory. The cross was to shine on 
palaces aiid churches, throughout the earth* It was 
to be assumed as the distinction of the most power- 
ful mon^^rchs, and to way e in the banner of victo- 
rious armies when the memory of Herod and Pilate 
should be accursed ; when Jerusalem should be re- 
duced to ashes, and the Jews be vagabonds over all 
the world. ^ 

These were the triumphs which commenced at 
this hour. Our Lord saw them already in their birth ; 
he saw of the trccoail of his soul, and was satisfied. He 
beheld the word of God going forth, conquerihg, 
and to conquer ; subduing, to the obedience of his 
laws, the subduers of the world ; carrying light into 
the regions of darkness, and mildness into the habits 
ations of cruelty. He beheld the Gentiles waiting 
below the cross, to receive the Gospel. He beheld 
Ethiopia and the Isles stretching out their hands to 
God; the desert beginning to rejoice and to blossom 
as the rose ; and the knowledge of the Lord filing 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea. Well pleased, 
he said. It isfnished. As a conqueror, he retired 
from the field, reviewing his triumphs : He bowed 
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Ms head and gave up the Ghost. l^rom that hour 

Christ was no longer a mortal man, but Head over 
all things to the Church ; the glorious King of men 
and angels, of whose dominion there shall be no end. 
His triumphs shall perpetually increase. His name 
shall endure for ever ; it shall last as long as the sun / 
men shall be blessed in him, and all nations shall call 
him blessed. 

Such were the transactions, such the effects of 
this ever memorable hour. With all those great 
events was the mind of our Lord filled, when he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said. Father/ the 
hot^ is come. 

From this view which we have taken of this sul^- 
ject, permit me to suggest, what ground it affords to 
confide in the mercy of God for the pardon of sin ; 
to trust to his faithfulness, for the accomplishment 9f 
all his promises j and to approach lo him, with grati- 
tude and devotion, in acts of worship. 

In the first place, the death of Christ affords us 
ground to confide in the Divine mercy for the pardon 
of sin. ^AU the steps of that high dispensation of 
Providence, which we have considered, lead directly 
to this conclusion, He that spared not his own son^ 
but delivered him up for us ally how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all tilings? *. This is the final 
result of the discoveries of the Gospel. On this 
rests that great system of consolation, which it hath 
reared up for men. We are not left to dubious and 
intricate reasonings,, concerning the conduct which 
God may be expected to hold towards his offending 

* Rom. viii. 32. 
G 2 
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;€yre*tuf es ; But we are led to the view of important 
i^n^ illustrious fact9, which stiike the mind with evi- 
4^l3ce irresistible. For is it possible to believe, that 
.audi great operations, as 1 have endeavoured to de- 
scribe, verq carried on by th^ Almighty in vain? 
,Did he excite in the hearts of his creatures such 
f^ncouraging hopes, without any intention to fulfil 
them? After so long a preparation of goodness, 
could he mean to deny forgiveness to the penitent 
and the humble ? When, overcome by the sense of 
guilt, man looks up with an astonished eye to the 
justice of his Creator, let him recollect that hour of 
which the Text speaks, and be comforted. Hie 
signals of Divine mercy, erected in his view, are too 
conspicuous to be either distrusted or mistaken. 

In the next place, the discoveries of this hour 
dSSord the highest reason to trust in the Divine &ith- 
Mness, for the accomplishment of every promise 
which remains yet unfulfilled. ' For this was the hour 
of the completion of God's ancient covenant. 

It was the performance of the mercy promised to the 
fathers. We behold the consummation of a great 
plan, which, throughout a course of ages, had been 
uniformly pursued ; and which, against every human 
appearance, was, at the appointed moment, exactly 
iulfilled. No "word that is gone Out of the mouth qf 
the Lord shall fail. No length of time alters his pur- 
pose. No obstacles can retard it. Towards the 
ends accomplished in this hour, the most repugnant 
iiistruments were made to operate. We discern God 
bending to his jpurposie, the jarring jpassions, the 
opposite interests, ami even the vices of men; unit- 
ing seeming contrarietij^ ia his schenfie j making the 
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wfath of man to prdse him ; obliging the ambition of 
Princes, the prejudices of the Jews, the malice of 
Satan, all to concur, either in bringing forward ttrils 
hour, or in completing its destined eflfects. With 
what entire confidence ought we to wait for the ful- 
filment of all his other promises in their due time j 
eveii when events are most embroiled, and the pro* 
sjpect is most discouraging? Although fhou sayest^ 
Thou canst not see him ; yet judgment is before hm ; 
therejiyre trust thou in MrH. Be attentive only to per- 
form thy duty; leave the event to Godj arid he 
assured, that under the direction of his Providence, 
all things shall work together for a happy issue. 

Lastly, the consideration of this whole subject 
tends to excite gratitude and devotion, when we ap- 
proach to God in acts of worship. The hour of 
which I have discoursed, presents him to us in the 
amiable light of the Deliverer of mankind, the Re- 
storer of our forfeited hopes. We behold the great- 
ness of the Almighty, softened by the mild radiance 
of condescension and mercy. We behold him dimi- 
nishing the awful distance at which we stand from 
his presence, by appointing for us a Mediator and 
Intercessor, through whom the humble may, without 
dismay, approach to Him who made them. By such 
views of the Divine nature. Christian faith lays the 
foundation for a worship which shall be at once 
rational and affectionate ; a worship, in which the 
Kght of the understanding shall concur with the de- 
votion of the heart, and the most profound reverence 
be united with the most cordial love. Christian faith 
IS not a system of speculative truths. It is not a 
lesson of moral instruction only. By a train of high 

G 3 
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discoveries which it reveals^ by a succession of in- 
teresting objects which it places in our view, it is 
calculated to elevate the mind, to purify the affec- 
tions^ and, by the assistance of devotion, to confirm 
aiid encourage virtue. Such, in particular, is the 
scope of that Divine institution, the Sacrament of 
our Lord's Supper. To this happy purpose, let it 
conduce, by concentering, in one striking point of 
light, all that the Gospel has displayed of what is 
n[iost important to man. Touched with just con- 
trition for past offences, and filled with a grateful 
sense of Divine, goodness, let us come to the altar of 
God ; and, with a hCimble faith in his infinite mer-^ 
cies, devote ourselves to his service for ever. 



SERMON VI. 
On Gentleness. 



James, iii. 17- 
The "wisdom that is from above, is — gentle — 

nno be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the 
opinion of the world, ahd to be wise in the sight 
of God, are three things so very different, as rarely 
to coincide. One may often be wise in his own eyes, 
who is far from being so in the judgment of the 
world; and to be reputed a prudent man by the 
world, is no security for being accounted wise by God^ 
As there is a worldly happiness, which God perceives 
fo be no other than disguised misery; as there are 
worldly honours, which in his estimation are reproach ; 
so there is a worldly wisdom,^ which in his sight is 
foolishness. Of this worldly wisdom the characters 
are given in the context, and placed in contrast with 
those of the wisdom which is from above. The one 
is the wisdom of the crafty ; the other that of the 
upright. The one terminates in selfishness ; the 
other in charity. The one is full of strife and bitter 
envyings ; the other, of mercy and of good fruits. 
One of the chief characters by which the wisdom 
from above is distinguished, is gentleness, of which I 
am now to discourse. Of this there is the greater 
occasion to discourse, because it is too seldom viewed 
in a religious light ; and is more readily considered 

G 4 
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by the bulk of men, as a mere felicity of nature, or 
an exterior accomplishment of manners, than as a 
Christian virtue, which they ate bound to cultivate. 
I shall first explain the nature of this virtue ; and 
shall then offer some arguments to recommend, and 
some directions to facilitate, the practice of it. 

I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from 
passive tameness of spirit, and from unlimited com- 
pliance with the manners of others. That passive 
tameness, which submits without struggle to every 
encroachment of the violent and assuming, forms nq 
part of Christian duty; but, on the contrary, is 
destructive of general happiness and order. That un* 
limited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falk 
in with the opinions and manners of others, is so far 
from being a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the 
parent of many vices. It overthrows all steadiness, 
of principle y a^d produces that sinful conformity 
with the world which taints the whole character. 
In the present corrupted state of human manners,, 
always to assent and to comply is the very worst 
maxim we can adopt. It is impossible to support 
the purity and dignity of Christian morals, without 
opposing the world on various occasions, even though 
we should stand alone. That gentleness, therefore^ 
which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully distin- 
^guished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just 
right from fear. It giyes up no important truth from 
flattery. It is indeed not only consistent with a firm 
mind, but it necessarily requires a manly spirit, and 
a fixed principle, in order to give it any real value. 
Upon this solid ground only,, the polish of gentleness 
can with advantage be superinduced. 
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It Stands opposed, not to the most dettonined 
regard for virtue and truth, but to harshness and 
severity, to pride and arrogance, to violence and 
oppression. It is, properly, that part of the great 
virtue of charity which makes us unwilling to ^e 
pain to any of our brethreti. Compassion prompts 
us to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents u» 
from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains 
our angry passions ; candour our severe judgments. 
Gentleness corrects whetever is oflfensive in our 
manners^ j and, by a constant train of humane atten- 
tions, studies to alleviate the burden of common 
misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, 
like some other virtues, called forth on peculiar 
emergencies; but it is continually in action, when 
we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought 
to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to 
diffiise itself over our whole behaviour. 

I must warn you, however, not to confound this 
gentle msdom which is from above, with that artificial 
courtesy, that studied smoothness of manfiers, which 
is learned in the school of thev world. Such accom- 
plishments, the most frivdous and empty may pos- 
sess. Too often they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeel- 
ing, as a cover to the baseness of their minds. We 
cannot, at the same t^me, avoid observing the homage 
which even in such instances the world is constrained 
to pay to virtue. In order to render society agree- 
able, it is found necessary to assume somewhat, that 
may at least carry its appearance. Virtue is the 
universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when 
the substance is wanting. The imitation of its form 
has been reduced into an art ; and, in the commerce 
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of life, the first study of all who would either gain 
the esteem or win the hearts of others, is to learn 
the speech, and to adopt the manners, of candour, 
gentleness, and humanity. But that gentleness wliich 
is Ihe charact^stic of a good man, has, like every 
other virtue, its seat in the heart : And let me add, 
nothing, except what flows from the heart, can ren- 
der even external manners truly pleasing. For no 
assumed behaviour can at all times hide the real 
character. In that unafiected civility which springs 
from a gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely more 
powerful than in all the studied manners of the most 
finished courtier. ^ 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we 
owe to him who made us, and to the common nature 
of which we all share. It arises from reflection on 
our own failings and wants ; and from just views of 
the condition, and the duty of man. It is native 
feeling, heightened and improved by principle. It is 
the heart which easily relents ; which feels for every 
thing that is human ; and is backward and slow to 
inflict the least wound. It is aflable in its address, 
and mild in its demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, and 
willing to be obliged by others ; breathing habitual 
kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, long- 
suflfering to enemies. It exercises authority with 
moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness j 
confers favour^ with ease and modesty. It is unas- 
suming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It con- 
tends not eagerly about trifles ; is slow to contradict, 
and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay dis- 
sension, and to restore peace. It neither intermed- 
dles unnecessarily with the aftairs, nor pries inquisi- 
tively into the secrets of others. It delights above 
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all things to alleviate distress, and if it caiinot dry 
up the falling tear, to soothe at least the grieving 
heart. Where it has not the power of being useful, 
it is never burdensome. It seeks to pleaise, rather 
than to shine and dazzle; and conceals with care 
that superiority, either of talents or of rank, which is 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is 
that spirit and that tenour of manners, which the 
Gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us to 
b&ar one another^ s burdens ; to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, cmd to weep with those who weep ; to please 
every one his neighbour for his good; to be kind and 
tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteotcs ; to sup* 
port' the weajcy and to be patient towards all men. 

Having now sufficiently explained the nature of 
this amiable virtue, I proceed to recommend it to 
your practice. Let me, for this end, desire you to 
consider the duty which you owe to God ; to con- 
sider the rejatipn which, you bear one to another j to 
ccHisider your ow^. interest. 

I. CoNSinER the duty which you owe to God. 
When you survey his works, nothing is so conspicuous 
as his greatness and majesty. When you consult his 
word, nothing is nxoi:e remarkable than his attention 
to soften that greatness, and to place it in the mildest 
and least oppressive, light. He not only charac- 
terizes himself as the God qf consolation, but, with 
condescending gentleness, he pari^icularly accommo- 
dates himself to the situation of the unfortunate. 
He dweUeth with the humble and contrite. He hideth 
not his Jace when the afflicted cryi He healeth the 
broken in hearty and bindeth up their wounds. — When 
his Son .came to be the Saviour of the world, he was 
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eminent for the same attribute of mild and gentle 
goodness. Long before his birth, it was prc^hesie4 
of him that he should not strive, nor cry^ nor cause 
his voice to he heard in the streets ; that the hrutSed 
reed he should not break nor quench the smoking ^ftdut: 
And after his death, this distinguishing feature in 
his character was so universally remembered, that 
the Apostle Paul, on occasion of a request which he 
makes to the Corinthians, uses those remarkable ex- 
pressions t, / beseech you by the meekness and genile^ 
ness of Christ. During all his intercourse with men, 
no harshness, or pride, or stately distance appeared 
in his demeanour. In his access he was easy ; in his 
manners, simple ; in his answers, mild ; in his whole 
. behaviour, humble and obliging. Le(mt qfme, said 
he, for I am meek and loiioly in heart — As the Son 
of God is the pattern, so the Holy Ghost is the 
inspirer of gentleness. His name is the Comforkr,* 
the Spirit of Grace and Peace. His fruits or opera^' 
tions on the human mind are love, meekness, gentle^ 
Tiessy and long-suffering, t — Thus, by every discovery 
of the Godhead, honour is conferred upon gentle- 
ness. It is held up to bur view, as peculiarly con- 
nected with Celestial Nature. And suitable to such 
discoveries, is the whole strain of the gospel. It 
were unnecessary to appeal to any single precept. 
You need only open the New Testament, to find this 
virtue perpetually inculcated. Charity, or love, is 
the capital figure ever presented to our view ; and 
gentleness, forbearance, and forgiveness, are the 
sounds ever recurring on our ear. 

So predominant, indeed, is this spiiit throughout 

* Matth. xii. 19, Sa f ^ Cor. x. 1. % ^^* v- ^2. 
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Xke Christian dispensatioo, that even the vices and 
CQrruptions of men have not been able altogether to 
defeat its tendency. Though that dispensation is far 
from having hitherto- produced its full effect upon 
the world, yet we can clearly trace its influence in 
humanizing the manners of m0n. Remarkable, in 
this respect, is, the victory which it has gained over 
those powers of violence and cruelty which belong 
to the infernal kingdom. Wherever Christianity 
prevails, it has discouraged, and, in some degree, 
al^lished slavery. It has rescued human nature 
from that ignominious yoke, under which, in former 
ages, the one half of mankind groaned* It has 
introduced more equality between the two sexes, 
and rendered the conjugal union more rational and 
happy* It has abated the ferociousness of war» It 
has mitigated the rigour of despotism, mitigated the 
cruelty of punishment ; in a word, has reduced man- 
kind from their ancient barbarity, into a more hu«- 

mane and gentle 3tate. ^ Do we pretend respect 

and i^eal for this religion^ and at the same time allow 
ourselves in that harshness and severity, which are 
so contradictory to its genius ? . Too plainly we show^ 
that^ it has no power over our hearts. We may retain 
the Christian name ; but we have abandoned tl^ 
Christian spirit. 

II. Consider the relation which you bear to one 
another. Man, as a solitary individual, is a very 
wretched being. A^ long as he stands detackedfirom 
his kind, he is possessed, neither of happini^s, nor 
of strength. We are formed by nature to unite ; wc 
are impelled towards each other^ by the compas- 
sionate iqstincts in dur frame; w^ are linked by a 
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thousand connections founded on common wants. 
Gentleness, therefore, or, as it is very properly 
termed, humanity, is what man, as such, in every 
station, owes to man. To be inaccessible, con- 
temptuous, and hard of heart, is to revolt against 
our own nature ; is, in the language of scripture, 
to hide ourselves jrom our own Jlesh. Accordingly, 
as all feel the claim which they have to mildness and 
humanity, so all are sensibly hurt by the want of it 
in others. On no side are we more vulnerable. No 
complaint is more feelingly made, than that of the 
harsh and rugged manners of persons with whom we 
have intercourse. But how seldom do we transfer 
the cause to ourselves, or examine howfarweare 
guilty of inflicting on others, whose sensibility is the 
same with ours, those very wounds of which we so 
loudly complain ? 

But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by some, That 
this gentleness on which we now insist regards only 
those smaller offices of life, which in their eye are > 
not essential to religion and goodness. Negligent 
they confess, on slight occasions, of the government 
of their temper, or the regulation of their behaviour; 
they are attentive, as Uiey pretfend, to the great 
duties of beneficence; and ready, whenever the op- 
portunity presents, to perform important services 
to their fellow-creatures. But let such persons reflect, 
that the occasions of performing those important 
good deeds very rarely occur. Perhaps their situation 
in life, or the nature of their connections, may in ^ 
great measure exclude them from isuth opportunities. 
Great events give scope for great virtues ; but the 
main tenour of human life is composed of small oc- 
currences; Within the routid/of thiese, lie tbe ma- 
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terials of the happiness of most men ; the subjects of 
their duty, and the trials of their virtue. Virtue 
must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent 
acts, but by daily and repeated exertions. In wder 
to its becoming either vigorous or useful, it must be 
habitually active; not breaking forth occasionally 
with a transient lustre, like the blaze of the comet ; 
but regular in its returns, like the light of day : Not 
like the aromatic gale, wbich sometimes feasts the 
sense ; but like the ordinary breeze, which purifies 
the air, and renders it healthful. 

Years may pass over our heads, without affording 
any opportunity for acts of high beneficence or ex- 
tensile utility. Whereas not a day passes, but in 
the common transactions of life, and especially in 
the intercourse of domestic society, ^gentleness finds 
place for promoting the happiness of others, and for 
strengthening in ourselves the habit of virtue. Nay, 
by seasonable discoveries of a humane spirit, we 
sometimes contribute more materially to the advance* 
ment of happiness, than by actions which are seem- 
ingly more important. There are situations, not a 
few, in human life, where the encouraging reception, 
the condescending behaviour, and the look of sym- 
pathy, bring greater relief to the heart than the most 
bounty gift. While, on the other side, when the 
band of liberality is extended to bestow, the want of 
gentleness is sufficient to frustrate the intention of 
the benefit. We sour those whom we mean to oblige ; 
and by conferring favours with ostentation and harsh* 
ness, we convert them into injuries. Can any dis- 
position then be held to possess a low place in the 
scale of virtue, whose influence is so considerable on 
the happiness of the world ? 
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Gcntfeness is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. Amidst the strife of interfering inter- 
ests, it tempers the violence of contention, and keeps 
alive the seeds of harmony. It softens animosities ; 
renews endearments ; and renders the countenance 
of man a refreshment to man. Banish gentleness 
from the earth ; suppose the world to be filled with 
none but harsh and contentious spirits; and what 
sort of society would remain ? the solitude of the 
deseit were preferable to it. The conflict of jarring 
elements in chaos; the caVe, where subterraneous 
winds contend atid roar; the den, where serpents 
hiss, and beasts of the forest howl ; would be the 
only proper representations of such assemblies 6f men. 
-^Ohj ikat Ihadmngs like a dofoe ! for then I would 
fiy away J and be at rest Lp ! then I would wander 
far off, and remain in the wilderness; I would hasten 
my escape from Me wirHy storm and tempest: Fot I 
have seen violence and strife in the city. Mischief and 
swrw) are in the midst of it : Deceit and guile depart 
n^ from her streets.* —Strange ! that where men 
have all one common interest, they should so o^en 
absurdly concur in defeating it! Has not nature 
alrea(fy provided a sufficient quantity of unavoidaMe 
evik for the state of man ? As if we did not sufibr 
enough from the storm which beats upon us without, 
mfust we conspire also, in those societies where we 
assemble^ in order to find a retreat from that storm, 
tobaraiss one another? — Butifth^ sense of duty, 
attd of common happiness, be insu^cient to recom- 
mend die virtue oi which we treat, then let me 
desire yw, 

♦ Pwkn ki 6, 7, *. 



IIL To; consider yi»ir Qwti; i»|a^t^, Whutever. 
ends a good man <^ be suppose^ to pursue^ gej^Ae^ 
ness wll be found to favour them. It prepossesdeg- 
and wins every heart. It persu^dei^, whejl, every 
other argument fails ; often disarms, the fierce^ af}4; 
melts the stubl)orn. Whereas harshness confirms tl|e, 
opposition it would subdue ; s^n/if of an ind^S^^t 
person, creates an enemy. He who could overlook 
an injury committeid in the collision of interest, will 
long and severely resent the slights of a contemptu;'. 
0U& beh$vipur. -T To the man of gentleness, the: 
world, is generally disposed to a^c:^ibe eveiry other 
gQpid quality. The highei; endowments of the mind 
we admire at a. distance, and when any imp^ropd^ty^ 
of behaviour accompaqies them, we ad^iire without 
lop^.^ They are like some of the distaiit stars^ whose 
bfin^ficial influence r^achen not to.us. Whereias of the 
influence of gentleness*, all in somp d^reepa^rt^ke, 
and therefore all love it. . The mai^ of this character, 
ij^ in the world without struggle, and flourishes 
m^tbout envy. His misfortunes are universidly la- 
m^ent^d; and his failings are easily forgiven* 

But whatever may be the effect of this virtue mi 
our exter^ condition,, its influence on our internal 
enjoyment is certain and powerful. That inwaid 
tran<|uillity which it prpn^ot^s, is the first iiequisite to 
every pl^sumble feeling, ft i^ the calm md clear, 
Mmosphere^ the serenity an^sunsihine of the mind« 
Whcin benignity and gentleness reign within, we are 
always least in hazard of being ruffled ^om without; 
every persopj, and every occurrence, are beheld in the 
most favourable light. But let some clouds of disn 
gust and ill-humour gather on the mind ; and imme*. 
diately the scene choE^es. Nature seems transformed ; 

VOL. I. • H 
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ami the appearance of all things is blackened to our 
idew. The gentle mind is like the smooth stream, 
which reflects every object in its just proportion, and 
in its fairest colours. The violent spirit, like troubled 
Waters, renders back the images of things distorted 
and broken; and communicates to them all that 
disordered motion which arises solely from its own 
sigitation. 

Offences must come. As soon ^may the waves of 
the sea cease to roll, as provocations to arise fron^ 
human corruption and frailty. Attacked hy great 
injuries, the man of mild ^nd gentle spirit will feel 
what human nature feels j and will defend and resent, 
as his duty allows him. But to those slight provoca- 
tions, and fnvolous offences, which are the most 
frequent causes of disquiet, he is happily superiour. 
Hence his days flow in a far more placid tenour than 
those of others : exempted from the numberless dis- 
composures which agitate vulgar minds. Inspired 
with higher sentiments ; taught to regard with indul- 
gent eye the frailties of men, the omissions of the 
careless, the follies of the imprudent, and the levity 
of the fickle, he retreats into the calmness of his 
spirit, as into an undisturbed sanctuary ; and quietly 
sdlows the usual current of life to hold its course. 

This virtue has another, and still more important, 
connexion with our interest, by means of that relation 
which our present behaviour hears to our eternal state. 
Heaven is the' region o^ gentleness and friendship: 
Hell, of fierceness and animosity. If then, as tiie 
scripture instructs us, according to what we now sow, 
we must hereafter reap ; it follows, that the cultiva- 
tion of a gentle temper is necessary to prepare us for 
heavenly felicity, and that the indulgence of harsh 
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4ispos}tkms i^ the introduction to future misery; 
Men, I am afraid, too often separate those articles 
of their belief which relate to eternity, from the ^6r- 
dinary afikirs of the world. They connect them with 
•the seasons of seriousness and gravity. They leave 
them with much respect, as in a high regioift, to 
which, only on great occasions, they resort; and, 
when they descend into common life, consider them- 
selves as at liberty to give free scope to their hu- 
Wours and passiotis. Whereas, in fact, it is their 
behaviour in the daily train of social intercourse, 
which, more than any other cause, fixes and deter- 
mines their spiritual character ; gradually instilling 
those dispositions, and forming those habits, which 
affect their everlasting condition. With regard to 
trifles, perhaps their malignant dispo^tions may 
chiefly be indulged^ But let them remember well, 
<iiat those trifles, by increasing the growth of peevish- 
ness and passion, become pregnant with the most 
serious mischiefs y and may fit them, before they are 
aware, for being the future companions of none but 
infernal spirits. . 

I mean not to say, that, in order to our preparation 
for Heaven, it is enough to be mild and gentle j or 
that this virtue alone Will cover* all our sins. Through 
the felidty of natural constitution, a certain degree 
of this benigni^ may be possessed by some, whc^e 
hearts are inf other respects c<xrrupt, and their Hires 
irregular. &it what I mean to assert is. That wh^re 
no attention is given to the government of t^inpfer, 
meetness for Heaven is not yet acquired, and th6 
regeneni^tlg power of religion is s^ yet utiknown. 
One of the first works of the spirit of God is, to 
infuse into every heart which it inhabits, that gentle 
' H 2 
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wisdom which is jft'om above. They who areChrisfs 
have crucified the Jlesh with its affections and lusts ; 
but let it not be forgotten, that among the works qf 
Ove fleshy hatred^ variance^ emulations, wrath, strips 
and envyingSf ar^ as expressly enumerated, as unr 
cleanness, murders, drunkenness, and • revelUngs. 
TTiey who continue either in the one, or the other, 
shall not inherit, indeed cannot inherit, the kingdom 
qfGod. 

Having thus shewn the importance of gentleness^ 
both as a moral virtue, and as a Christian grace, I 
^all conclude the subject, with briefly suggesting 
some considerations which may be of use to facilitate 
the practice of it. 

For this endj let me advise you to view your 
character with an impartial eye ; and to learn from 
your own failings, to give that indulgence which in 
your turn you claim. It is pride which fills the 
world with so much harshness and severity. In the 
fulness of self-estimation, we forget what we are. 
We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences* as if we had never 
offended ; unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what 
it was to suffer. From those airy regions of pride 
and folly, let us dei^cend to our proper level.. Let 
us survey the natural equality on which Providenpe 
has placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmi- 
ties common to all. If the reflection on natural 
equality and mutual offences be insufficient to prompt 
humanity, let us at least remember what we are in 
the sight of God. Have we none of that forbear- 

♦ Gal. V. 19, 20, 21. 
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knee to give to one another, which we all so earnestly^ 
intreat from Heaven ? Can we look for clemency or 
gentleness from our Judge, when we are so backward 
to sh6w it to pur own brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the small 
moment of those things whiph are the usual incen- 
tives to violence and contention. In the ruffled and 
angry hour, we view every appearance through a 
false .medium. The most inconsiderable point of 
interest, or honour, swells into a momentous object } 
and the slightest.attack seems to threaten immediatel 
ruin. But after passion or pride has subsided, we 
look round in vain for the mighty mischiefs we 
dreaded. The fabric, which our disturbed imagina- 
tion had reared, totally disappears. But though the 
cause of contention has dwindled away, its. conse- 
quences remain. We have alienated a friend, we 
have embittered an enemy } we have sown the seedis 
of future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust. — Sus- 
pend your violence, I beseech you, for a moment, 
when causes of discord occur. Anticipate that 
period of coolness, which of itself will soon arrive. 
Allow yourselves to think, how little you have any 
prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how 
much of the true happiness of life you are certain of 
throwing . away. Easily, and from the smallest 
chink, the bitter waters of strife are let forth j but 
their course cannot be foreseen ; and he seldom fails 
of suffering most from their poisonous effect, who 
first aUowed them to flow. 

But gentleness will, most of all, be promoted by 
frequent views of those great objects which our 
holy religioft presents. I^t the prospects of immor- 
tality fill your minds. Look upon this world as a 

H 3 
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State of passage. Consider yourselves as eogi^ed 
in the pursuits of higher interests ; as acting now, 
under the eye of Grod, an. introductory part to a 
more important scene. Elevated by such sentii^ 
ments^ your minds will become calm and sedate,. 
You wfll look down, as from a superiour station, on 
the petty disturbances of the world. They are 
the selfish, the sensual, and the Vain, who are mos| 
subject to the impotence of passion. They arA 
linked so closely to the world ; by so many sides, 
they touch every object, and every person around 
them, that they are perpetually hurt, and p^e- 
tually hurting others. But the spirit of true religion 
removes us to a proper distance from the grating 
objects of worldly contention. It leaves us suf- 
ficiently connected with the world, for acting our 
part in it with propriety; but disengages us from it 
so far, as to weaken its power of disturbing our 
tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity y and mag- 
nanimity always breathes gentleness. It leads us 
to view the follies of men with pity, not with ran- 
cour J and to treat, with the mildness of a superiour 
nature, what in little minds would call forth all the 
bitterness of passion. 

Aided by such considerations, let us cultivate 
that gentle wisdom which is, in so many respects, 
important, both to our duty and our happiness. 
Let us assume it as the ornament of eyery age, and 
pf every station. Let it temper the petulance of 
youth, and soften the moroseness of old age. Let 
it mitigate authority in those who rule, and promote 
deference among those who obey. I conclude with 
repeating the caution, not to mistake for true gen- 
tleness that flimsy^ imitation of it called polished 
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manners, which often, among men of the world, ^ 
under a smooth appearance, conceals much aspe-* 
rity. Let yours be native geQdeness of hearty 
flowing from the love of God, and the love of 
man. Unite this amiable spirit with a proper zeajL 
for all that is right, and jus^ and true.. Let piety 
be combined in your character with humanity. Let 
determined integrity dwell in a mild and gentle 
breast. A character thus supported will command 
more real respect, than can be procured by the most 
shining accomplishments, when separated from 
virtue. 
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SERMON VII. 

On the Disorders of the Passions. 

Esther, V. 13. ^ 

Yet ail this aoaileth me nothing, so long as J S€e 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at tfie King^s gate. 

nPHESE are the words of one, who, though high 
in station and in power, confessed himself to 
be miseraUe. They relate to a memorable occur- 
rence in the Persian history, under the reign of 
Ahasuerus, who is supposed to be the Prince known 
among the Greek Mstorians by the name of Ar- 
taxerxes. Ahasuerus had advanced to the chief 
dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an Amalekite, who 
inherited '^all the ancient enmity of his race to the 
Jewi^ nation. He appears, from what is recorded 
of him, to have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his 
power solely for the gratification of his passions. 
As the honours which he possessed were next to 
royal, his pride was every day fed with that servile 
homage which is peculiar to Asiatic courts ; and all 
the servants of the King prostrated thems^ves 
bd[bre him. In the midst of this general adulation, 
one person ooly stooped not to Haman. Tliis was 
Mordecai the Jew; who, knowing this Amalekite 
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ix) be an enemy to the people of God, and, with 
virtuous indignation, despising that insolence of 
prosperity with which he saw him lifted up, bowed 
^not^nor did him reverence. On this appearance of 
disre^ct from Mordecai, Haoum was JiiU qf 
wrath: but he thought scorn to lay hands on Mor- 
decai alone. Personal rec^nge was not sufficient to 
satisfy him. So violent and Mack were his passicms, 
that he resolved to exterminate the whole nation 
to which Mordecai bekmged. Abusing, for this 
cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous Sove- 
reign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, thkt, 
against a certain day, all the Jews throughout the 
Persian dominions should be put to the sword. 
Jf eanwhile, confident of success, and blind to 
approaching ruin, he continued exulting in bis 
prosperity. Invited by Ahasuerus to a royd Inm- 
^uet, which Esther the Queen had prepared, A^ 
went jbrth t^t day joyful, and with a glad heart. 
But behold how slight an incident was sufficient 
to p(Hson his joy! As he went forth, he saw 
Mordecai in the King's gate ; and observed, that 
;still he refieed to da him homage. He stood not 
up, nor was moved for him ; although he wdl 
knew the formidable designs which Haman was 
preparing to execute. One private man, who 
despised his greatness, and disdained submission, 
while a whole kingdom tremUed before, him ; one 
spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power could 
neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphs. 
His whole »>ul was shaken with a storm of passion. 
^If^th, pride, and desire of revenge, rose into fmy. 
fWithidifficully he^restrained himself m pabUc \ but 
asi^omias he came to his own bouse, he was forced 
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to disclose the agony of his imnd. -He gathered 
together his friends and family, vniik Zerish his wife& 
He told them of the glory 6f his riches^ and the nmUi^ 
tude of his childrerij and uU the things therein the 
King had promoted hhrij and how he had advanced, 
him ab&ve the primes and savants qf the King. He 
sdid^ moremer. Yea, Esther the Queen did let no man 
come in with the King unto the banquet that she had 
prepared, but myself; ^^ to-morrow ako am I inmted 
unto her with the King. — After aQ this preamble 
what is the conclusion ? — Yet all this availsth me n<v 
thingj so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
King^s gate. 

The sequel of Haman's history I shall not no\(r 
pursue. It might afford matter for much instruction^ 
by the conspicuous justice of God in his fall and 
punishment. But, contemplating only the singidar 
situation in which the text presents him, and the vio- 
lent agitation of his mind which it displays, tiie 
following reflections naturally arise, which, together 
with some practical improvements, shall make the 
subject of this discourse. I. How miserable is vice, 
when one guilty passion creates so much torment ! 
II. How unavailing is prosperity, when, in the hei^t 
of it, a single disappointment can destroy the relish 
oi all its pleasures! III. How w^dc is human na- 
ture, which, in the absence of real, is thus prone to 
form to itself imaginary woes. 

I. How miserable is vice, when one guilty pasakm 
is capable of creating so much torment ! When we 
discourse to you of the internal misery of sinners ; 
when we represent the pangs which they suffer froaa^ 
violent passions, and a corrupted heart j we are som^ 

lot 



tk^esi suspected of cbusing a llieibe fof <ieclamatkHi, 
and of heightening the picture which we draw, by 
colouirs borrowed from fancy. They whose minds 
ar^ by nature, happily tranquil, or whose situation 
in life removes them from the disturbance and tu- 
midt of passion, can hardly conceive, that as long as 
the body is at ease, and the external condition pros- 
perous;, any thing which passes within the mindshould 
CjMise such exquisite woe. But, for the truth of our 
assertions, we appeal to the history of mankind. We 
might reasdn from the constitution of the rational 
frame ; where the understanding is appointed to be 
supreme, aqd the passions to be subordinate; and 
where, if this due arrangement of its parts be overi- 
thix>wn, misery as necei^arily ensues, as pain is con- 
^e<|iient in the animal frame upon the distortion of its 
members. But laying speculations of this kind aside, 
it is sufficient to; lead you to the view of facts, the 
import of which can neither be controverted, nor 
mistaken. This is, indeed, the great advantage of 
bistoryi that it is a mirror which holds up mankind 
to their own view. For, in all ages, human nature 
baa been the same. In the circle of worldly afl^rs, 
the same characters and situations are perpetually 
reUiraing ; and in the follies and passions, the vices 
and crimes, of the generations that are past, we read 
tlM)3e of the present. 

Attend then to the instance now before us ; and 
conceive, if you can, a person more thoroughly 
waretched, than one reduced to make this^ humiliating 
confession, that though surrounded with power, opu- 
lence, and pleasure, he was lost to all happiness, 
through the fierceness of his resentment ; and was at 
thatf moment stung by disappointment, and torn by 
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.ragfe beyond what he could bear. All this avaUethme 
nothings 50 long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at 
the King^s gate. Had this been a soliloquy of 
Hainan's within himself, it would have been a suf- 
ficient discovery of his misery, but when we consider 
it as a confession which he makes to others, it is a 
proof that his misery was become insupportable. For 
such agitations of the mind every man strives to 
conceal, because he knows they dishonour him. 
Other griefs and sorrows he can, with freedom, pour 
out to a confidant. What he sufiers from the injustice 
or malice of the world, he is not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. But when his suffering arises from the bad 
dispositions of his own heart; when, in the height of 
prosperity, he is rendered miserable solely by disap- 
pointed pride, every ordinary motive for communi- 
cation ceases. NotJiing but the violence of anguish 
can drive him to confess a passion which renders him 
odious, and a weakness which renders him despicable. 
To what extremity, in particular, must he be- re- 
duced, before he can disclose to his own family the 
infamous secret of his misery? In the eye of his 
family every man wishes to appear respectable, and 
to cover from their knowledge whatever may vilify 
or degrade him. Attacked or reproached abroad, 
he consoles himself with his importance at home j 
and in domestic attachment and respect, seeks for 
some compensation for the injustice of the world. 
Judge then of the degree of torment which Haman 
endured, by its breaking through all these restraints, 
. and forcing him to publish his shame before those 
from whom all men seek mo^t to hide it. How 
severe must have been the conflict which he under- 
went within himself, before he called together his 
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wife and all his friends fofr this purpose! How 
dreadful the agony he suffered at the moment oi his 
confession, when, to the astonished company, he laicf 
open the cause of his distress! 

Assemble all the evils which poverty, disease, or 
vidence can inflict, and their stings will be found by 
far less pungent, than those which such guilty pas- 
sioids dart into the heart. Amidst the ordinary 
calamities of the world, the mind can exert its 
powers; and suggest relief: And the mind is properly 
tiie man j the sufferer, and his sufferings, can be dis« 
tingiiished. But those disorders of passion, by seiz- 
ing directly on the mind, attadc human nature in its 
strong-hold, and cut off its last resource. They 
penetrate to the very seat of sensation j and convert 
ril the powers of thought into instruments of torture. 

Let us remark, in the event that is noW: before us, 
the awful hand of God; and admire his justice, in 
thus making the sinner's otm wickedness to reprove 
him J and his backsUdings to correct him. Sceptics 
reason in vain against the reality of divine govern- 
ment. It is not a subject of dispute. It is a fact 
which carries the evidence of sense, and displays it- 
self before our eyes. We see the Almighty mani- 
festly pursuing the sinner with evil. We see him 
con&ecting with ev^y single deviation from duty,, 
those wounds of the spirit which occasion tlie most 
exquisite torments. He hath not merely promul- 
gated liis laws now, and delayed the distribution of 
rewards and punishments until a future period of 
being. But the sanctions of his laws already take 
place; their effects appear; and with such infinite 
wisdom are they cpntrived, as to require no other 
executioners of justice against the sinner, than hisi 
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own guiltfr paasiona. God needs not come fbrt^ from 
bsa secret place, in ocder to bring him to puiuBlu 
mmxt He needs not call thunder down from the 
heavens/ nor raise any ministers of wrath from the 
abyas b^w. He needs only say, Ephrakn is joined 
to his idols; let him (done : And, at that instant, the 
sinner becomes his own tormentor. The iAfernal 
fire b^ns, of itself, to kindle within him. The 
worm that never dies, seizes on his heart 

Let us remark also, from this examjde, how im« 
perfectly we can judge, from external appearances, 
concerning real h^piness or misery* All Pecsia, it 
k pi^obable^ envied Haman as the happiest person: in 
the empire ; while yet, at the moment of which we 
now treaty there was not within its bounds one more 
thoroughly wretched. We are seduced and de-* 
ceived by that false glare whidi prosperity sometimes 
throws around bad men. We are tempted to imitate 
their crimes, in order to partake of tiieir imagined 
felicity. But remember Haman, and beware of the 
saare. Think not,, when you behead a pageant of 
grandeur displayed to public view, that you discern 
the ensign of certain happiness. In order to form 
any just conclusion^ you must follow the great man 
Into the retired apartment, where he lays aside his 
disguise ; you must not only be able to penetrate into 
tlie interiour of families, but you must have a fisiculty 
by which you can \ocAi into the inside of hearts. 
Were you endowed with such a power, jwt would 
most commonly behcdd good men, in proportion to 
tiieir goodness, satisfied and easy } you would behold 
atrooious sinners always restless and unh^^py. 

Unjust are our complaints, of tiie promiscuous dis*- 
tribution made by Providence^ of itB favours anUH^ 
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men. From sup^cial views suck cocopiaints arise. 
The distribution of the goods of fortune, indeed, 
may often be promiscuous ; that is, disproportioned 
to the moral characters of men ; but the allotment of 
Teal happiness is never so. For to the wicked there is 
910 peace. They are like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest Thetf travel with pain all their days. Trouble 
and anguish prevail against them. Terrours make 
them afraid on every side. A dreadful sound is in 
their ears ; and they are in great Jear where nojear 
is. .— Hitherto we have considered Haman under the 
character of a very wicked man, tormented by crimi- 
nal passions. Let us now consider him merdy as a 
child of fortune, a prosperous man of the world ; and 
proceed to observe, 

11. How unavailing worldly prosperity is, since, 
in the midst of it, a single disi^pointment is sufficient 
to embitter all its pleasures* We might at i^t 
imagine, that the natural effect of prosperity would 
be to diffuse over the mind a prevailing satisfaction, 
which the lesser evils of life could not ruffle or dis- 
turb. We might expect, tiiat as one in the full glow 
of health, despises the inclemency of weather ; so 
one in po^ession of all the advantages of high power 
and stittion, should disregard slight ii^uries ; and, at 
perfect ease with himself, should view, in the most 
&vourable light, the behaviour of others around hint. 
S^uch effects would indeed follow, if worldly pros- 
perity ccmtained in itself the true principles of human 
felicity. But as it possesses them not, the very 
reverse of those consequences generally obtains. 
Brosperity debilitates, instead of strengthening the 
fiiind. Its most comn;ion effect is, to create an ex- 
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treme sensibility to the slightest.wotmd. It foments: 
impatient desires; and raises expectations wfaicb.no 
success can satisfy. It fosters a false delicac^r, which: 
sickens in the midst of indulgence. By repeated 
gratification, it blunts the feelings of men to what is 
pleasing ; and leaves them unhappily acute to what*, 
ever is uneasy. Hence, the gale which another 
would scarcely feel, is to the prosperous a rude, 
tempest. Hence the rose-leaf doubled below them, 
on the couch, as it is told of the efie^nate Sybarite^, 
breaks their rest. Hence, the disrespect shewn by 
Mordecai preyed wiUi such violence on, the heart of 
Haman. Upon no principle of reason can we assign 
a sufficient cause for all the distress which this in- 
cident occasioned to him. The cause lay not in the 
external incident. It lay within himself*; it arose 
from a mind distempered by prosperity. 

Let liiis example correct that. blind eagerness, with 
which we rush to the chace of worldly greatness and 
honours. I say not, that it should altogether divert 
us from pursuing them ; since, when enjoyed with 
temperance and wisdom, they may doubtless both 
enlsu-ge our utility, and contribute to our comfort. 
But let it teach us not to over-rate them. Let it 
convince us, that unless we add to them the necessary 
correctives of piety and virtue, they are by themselveft 
more likely to render us wretched, than to make us 
happy. 

Let the memorable fate of Haman suggest to ucr 
also, how often, besides corrupting the mind and en- 
gendering internal misery, they lead us among pre- 
cipices, and betray us into ruin. At the > moment 
when fortune seemed to smile upon him with tb^ 
most serene and settled, aspect, she was diggii^ m. 
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secret the pit for his fall. Prosperity was weaving 
around his head the web of destruction. Success 
inflamed liis pride ; pride increased his thirst of 
revenge ; the revenge which, for the sake of one 
man, he sought to execute on a whole natioui in-t 
censed the Queen; and he is doomed to suffer the 
same death which he had prepared for Mordecai. — 
Had Haman remained in a private station, he might 
have arrived at a peaceable old age. He might have 
been, I shall not say a good or a happy man^ yet 
probably far less guilty, and less wretcheid, than 
when placed at the head of the greatest empire in 
the East. Who knoweth what is good for man in this 
l^e? all the days of his vain life, which he spendeth as 
a shadow. 

An extensive contemplation of human afiairs wi^l 
lead us to this conclusion. That among the different 
conditions and ranks of men, the balance of happiness 
is preserved in a great measure equal ; and that the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, approach, 
ill point of real enjoyment, much nearer to each other^ 
than is commonly imagined. In the lot of man> 
mutual compensations, botii of pleasure and of pain» 
^universally take plaqe. Providence never intended^ 
that any state here should be either completely 
happy or entirely miserable. If the feelings of plea.- 
sure are more numerous, and more lively, in the 
higher departments of life, such also are those of 
pain. If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies 
our dangers. If opulence increases our gratifications, 
it increases, in the same proportion, our desires and 
demands. If the poor are confined to a more narrow 
circle, yet within that circle lie most of those natural 
satisfactipns, which after all the refinements of art, 

VOL. I. J 
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are found to be the most genuine and true. -« In a 
State, therefore, where there is neither so much to be 
coveted on the one hand, nor to be dreaded on the 
other, as at first jappeairs, how submissive ought we 
to be to the disposal of Providence ! Howtemperate 
in our desires and pursuit^ ! How much niore atten- 
tive to preserve our virtue, and to improve our minds, 
than to gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages 

of worldly prosperity ! But now lajdng aside the 

consideration of Haman^s great crimes ; laying aside 
his high prosperity ; viewing him simply as a man ; 
let us observe, from his history, 

III. How weak human nature is, which in the 
absence of real, is thus prone to create to itself 
imaginary woes. AU this availeth me nothings so long 
as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King^s gate. 
• What was it, O Haman ! to thee, though Mor- 
decai had continued to sit there and neglected to do 
thee homage ? Would the banquet have been on that 
account the less magnificent^ thy palace less splendid, 
or thy retinue less numerous ? Could the disrespect 
of an obscure stranger dishmiour the favourite of a 
mighty King ? In the midst of a thousand submissive 
courtiers, was one sullen countenance an object 
'worthy of drawing thy notice, or of troubling thy 
repose ? — Alas ! in Haman we behold too just a pic- 
ture of what often passes within ourselves. We 
never know what it is to be long at ease. Let the 
world cease from changing around us : let external 
things keep that situation in which we most wish 
them to remain; yet somewhat from within shall 
soon arise, to disturb our happiness. A Mordecai 
appears, or seems to appear, sitting at the gate. Some 



vfexatidh; whicfh our faiwiy has either entirely treated, 
dr at least has unreasonably aggravated, dOrf i^es us 
iiisiSer^t} and tilitil that be removed, all th^ we 
efftjoy (waiteth v^ nMhif^. Thus> while We ate inoes- 
sahtly cotnplaining <^t the v^tntf aftd the evils <£ 
huthan life, we tnake that vanity^ and we inferease 
those evils. Unskilled in the art of exiractirig hap- 
piness from the objedts arbund us, our ingenuity 
solely appears in converting them into misery. 

Let it not be thbught, that troubles of this kind 
aife ihcident ofaly to the great and the mighty. 
Thdugh they perhaps, from the intemperance of 
their passions, are peculiarly exposed to them j yet 
the disease itself belongs to human nature, and 
spread^ through all ranks- In the humble and seem- 
ingly quiet shade of private lift, discontent broods 
evei: its imagiriary sotrbws ; preys upotl the citizen, 
ho less than upon the courtier? and often nourishes 
passions equally malignant in the cottage arid in the 
palace. Haviiig once seked the mind, it spreads its 
bwh gldoni over every surrounding objeci ; it evety 
where searched tnit materials for itself j and in «o 
cKtfectidn ihbre freqtieritly ethploys its unhap|vy ac- 
tivity, thbri iti treating divisionis amongst mankind, 
&hd it! magnifying slight provbdations into moitil 
injuries. Those self-creited miseries, imaginary in 
the caiiSe, but real ini the suffering, will be fbund 
tb foriri a Jiboportioh of human evils, not inferiouri 
either in s^erity br ill toumber, to all that we endure 
from th^ Uriavoidltble calamities of life. In situations 
Miere ihiieh ebirif<i*t might be enjoyed, this man's 
^ubei^iority, and that man's neglect^ our jealousy of 
a mend, out hatred of a rival, m imagined affront, 
or a mistaken point of honour, allow us no repose. 

I 2 
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Hence, discords in faimilies; animosities among friends^^ 
and wars among nations. Hence, Haman miserable 
in the midst of all that greatness could bestow* 
Hence; multitudes in the most obscure stations, for 
whom Providence seemed to have prepared a quiet 
life, no less eager in their petty broils, nor less tor- 
mented by their passions, than if princely honours 
were the prize for which they contended. 

From this train of observation, which the Text 
has suggested, can we avoid reflecting upon the dis-* 
order in which human nature plainly appears at pre- 
sent to lie? We have beheld, in Haman, the picture 
of that misery which arises from evil passions j of 
that unhappiness, which is incident to the highest 
prosperity ; of that discontent, which is common to 
evei^y state. Whether we consider him as a bad man^ 
a prosperous man, or simply as a man, in every light 
we behold reason too weak for passion. This is the 
source of the reigning evil j this is the root of the 
universal disease. The story of Haman only shews 
us, what human nature has too generally appeared 
to be in every age. Hence, when we xead the his- 
tory of nations,^ what do we read but the history of 
the follies and crimes of men? We may dignify 
those recorded transactions, by calling them the in- 
trigues of statesmen, and the exploits of conquerqj:^ ; 
but they are, in truth, no other than the efforts of 
discontent to escape from its misery, and the strug- 
gles of contending passions among unhappy men. 
The history of mankind has ever been a continued 
tragedy; the wprld a gxeat theatre exhibitii^ the 
3ame repeated scene, of the follies of men shooting 
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forth into guilt, and of their passions fermenting, by 
a quick process, into misery. 

But can ^e believe, that the nature of man came 
forth in this state from, the hands of its gracious 
Creator ? Did he frame this world, and store it with 
inhabitants, solely that it might be replenished with 
crimes and misfortunes ? — In the moral, as well as 
in the natural world; we may plainly discern the 
signs of some violent convulsion, which has shattered 
the original workmanship of the Almighty^ Amidst 
this wreck of human nature, traces still remain 
which indicate its Author. Those high powers of 
conscience and reason, that capacity for happiness, 
that ardour of enterprise, that glow of affection, 
which often break through the gloom of human 
vanity and guilt, are like the scattered columns, the 
broken arches, and defaced sculptures of ^ome fallen 
temple, whose ancient splendour appears amidst its 
ruins. So conspicuous in human nature are t^ose 
characters, both of a high origin, and of a degraded 
^tate, that by many religious sects throughout the 
earth, they have been s6en and confessed. A tradition 
seems to have pei'vaded almost all nations, that th^ 
human race had either through some offence for*- 
ieited, or through some misfortune lost> that station 
€>f primaeval honour which they once possessed. But 
while from this doctrine, ill understood and involved 
in many fabulous tales, the nations wandering in 
Pagan darkness could draw no consequences that 
were just j while totally ignorant of the nature of 
the disease, they sought in vain for the remedy } th^ 
same divine revelation, which has informed us in 
what manner our apostacy arose from the abuse of 
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qur rational p6wers, has imtructed us also how we 
may be restored to virtue and to hajppiness* 

Let us, therefore, study to improve the assistance 
wfaieh Ihis revelation aflfords for the restoration of 
our nature, apd the recovery of our felicity. With 
humble and grateful minds, let us apply to those 
medicinal springs which it hath opened, for curing 
the disorders of our heart and passions. In this 
view, let us, with reverence, look up to that Divine 
Personage, who descended into this world, on piir^ 
pose to b^ the light and the £/& of men ; who came in 
the fulness of grace and truth, to repair the desola* 
Hon ofrmny generationSj to restore order among the 
works of God, and to raise up a nem ear A and new 
heavens^ wherein righteousness should dwell fyr ever. 
Under his tuition let us put ourselves ; and amidst 
the storms of passion to which we are here exposed^ 
and the slippery paths which we are left to treads 
never trust presumptuously to our own understanding. 
I^ankful that a Heavenly Conductor vouchsafes his 
aid, let us earnestly pray, that from him may descend 
divine light to guide our steps, and divine strength 
to fortify our minds. Let us pray, that his grace 
may keep us from all intemperate passions, and mis- 
taken pursuits of pleasure ; that whether it shall, l^ 
hfe will to give or to deny us earthly prosperity, he 
may bless us with a calm, a sound, and well-regu- 
lated mind ; may give us moderation in success, and 
fortitude under disappointment ; and may enable us 
so to take warning from the crimes and miseries :<rf* 
others, as to escape the snares of guilt. 

While we thus maintain a due dependence on 
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Gpd, let OS also exert ourselves with care in acting 
opr own pajrt* From the whole of what has been 
saidi this important instruction arises, that the happi^ 
n^ss of every man depends more upon the stete of 
his own mind, th^n upon any one external circumr 
stance ; nay, more than upcm all external things put 
together* We have seen, that inordinate passions 
are the great disturbers of life ; and that, unless we 
possess a good conscience, and a well-governed mind^ 
discontent will blast every enjoyment, and the highest 
prosperity will prove only disguised misery. Fix 
then this conclusion in your minds, that the destruc^ 
tion of your virtue i? the destruction of your p^ce* 
Keep thy heart with all diligence ; govern it with the 
greatest care ; for out of it are the i^sices qf Ufe. 
In no station, in no period, think yourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from your passions. 
Every age and every station they beset ; from youth 
to grey haii^s, and from the peasant to the prince. 

At youi; first setting out in lif'e^ e^ecially when 
yet unacqviainted with the world and it^ snates, ^en 
&v^ty pleasure enchants with its smile, and every 
object shines with the gloss of novelty ; bewwe .of 
the seducing appesgrances which surround ypu, and 
recollect what others have suffered from the pow^ 
pf headstrong desire. If you allow any passim, even 
though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an abso- 
lute ascendant, your inward peace will be impaired. 
But if any which has tlie taint of guilt, take early 
possession of your mind, you may date from that 
moment the ruin of your tranquillity. Nor with the 
season of youth does the peril end, To the k^- 
tuosity of youthful desire, succeed the more sober, 
but no le^ dangerous s^tt^iqhm^nt^^f i^dva^eisg year»; 

J4y 
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when the passions which are connected with interest 
and ambition begin their reign, and too frequently 
extend their malignant influence, even over those 
periods of life which ought to be most tranquil* 
From the first to the last of man's abode on earth, 
rfie discipline must never be relaxed, of guarding the 
heart from the dominion of passion. Eager passions^ 
and violent desires, were not made for man. They 
exceed his sphere. They find no adequate objects 
on earth j and of course can be productive of nothing 
but misery. The certain consequence of indulging 
them is, that there shall come an evil day, when the 
anguish of disappointment shall drive us to acknow<^ 
ledge, that all which we enjoy (waileik us nothing. 

You are not to imagine, that the warnings which 
I have given in this discourse, are applicable only to 
the case of such signal offenders as he was, of whom 
the Text treats. Think not, as I am afraid too many 
do, that because your passions have not hurried yon 
into atrocious deeds, they have therefore wrought no 
mischief, and have left no sting behind them. By 
a continued series of loose, though apparently trivial 
gratifications, the heart is often as thoroughly cor- 
rupted, as by the commission of any one of those 
enormous crimes which spring from great ambition, or 
great revenge. Habit gives the passions strength^ 
while the absence of glaring guilt seemingly justifies 
them ; and, unawakened by remorse, the sinner pro- 
ceeds in his course, till he wax bold in guilt, and 
become ripe for ruin. For by gradual and latent 
stepS) the destruction of our virtue advances. Did 
the evil unveil itself at the beginning ; did the storm 
which is to overthrow our peace, discover, as it rose, 
all its horrour^^ precautions would more frequently be 
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taken against it. But we are imperceptibly betrayed ; 
and from one licentious attachment, one criminal 
passion, are, by a train of consequences, drawn on to 
another, till the government of our minds is irre- 
coverably lost. The enticing and the odious passions 
are, in this respect, similar in their process ; and, 
though by different roads, conduct at last to the 
same issue. David, when he first beheld Bathsheba, 
did not plan the death of Uriah. Haman was not 
delivered up all at once to the madness of revenge. 
His passions rose with the rising tide of prosperity ; 
and pride completed what prosperity began. What 
was originally no more than displeasure at Mordecai's 
disreq)ect, increased with every invitation he re- 
ceived to the banquet of the Queen j till it impelled 
him to devise the slaughter of a whole nation, and 
ended in a degree of rage which confounded his 
reason, and hurried him to ruin. In this manner, 
every criminal passion, in its progress, swells and 
blackens ; and what was at first a small cloud, such 
as the prophet's servant saw, no bigger than a man^$ 
hand rising from the sea *, is soon found to carry the 
tempest in its womb. 

* 1 Kbgs, xviii. 44. 



SERMON VIIL 
On otu' Ignorance of Good and Evil in this Li(e. 



EccLEs. vi. 12. 



Who knomoeth "what is good for man in this Ufe, all 
the datfs qf his vain lifis^ "which he spendeffi as a 
shadm? 

npHE measure according to which knowledge ig 
dispensed to man, affords conspicuous proofs 
of divine wisdom. In many instances we clearly per- 
ceive, that either more or less would have proved 
detrimental to his state ; that entire ignorance woul4 
have deprived him of proper motives to action j and 
that complete discovery would have raised him to a 
sphere too high for hi3 present powers. He is, there- 
fore,' permitted to know only in part; and to see 
through a glass^ darkly. He is left in that i^tate of 
conjecture, and partial information, which though it 
may occasionally subject him to distress, yet, on the 
whole, conduces most to his improvement; which 
affords him knowledge sufficient for the purposes of 
virtue, and of active life, without disturbing the 
operations of his mind, by a light too bright and 
dazzling. This evidently holds with respect to that 
degree of obscurity which now covers the great laws 
of Nature, the decrees of the Supreme Being, the 
state of the invisible world, the future events of our 
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owQ Itfe, and the thoughts and designs which pass 
within the breasts of others.* 

But there is an ignorance of another kind, with 
respect to which the application of this remark may 
appear more dubious ; the ignoranceunder which men 
Is^bour concerning their happiness in the present life, 
and the means of obtaining it. If there be foipid- 
•lipil for Scdomon^s complaint in the Text, who 
kna'weth whaf is good for man in this life ? this conse- 
quence may be thought inevitably to follow, that the 
4^ ^his life must be vain in every sense; not 
only because they ar^ fleeting, but because they are 
empty too, lil^e the shadow. For %o what purpose 
are all his labours in the pursuit of an object which 
it is not in his power to discover or ascertain ? -r 
Let Us then seriously enquire, what account can be 
given of our pres^it ignorance, req>ecting what is 
good for us in this life; whether nothing be left, 
but only to wander in uncertainty unidst this dark- 
resist, and to lament it as the sad consequence of our 
fallen state ; or whether such instructions may not 
bfe derived from it, as give ground for acknowledg- 
ing, that by this, a^ by all its other appointments, 
a^t wisdom of Providence brings real good out of 
seeming evil. I shaU, ^ order to determine this 
point, first endeavour to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Text, That we know not, or at naost know imper- 
fectly, what is good for m in this life: I shall next 
explain die causes to which this defect in our know- 
ledge is owing: And then shall shew the purposes 
which it was intended to serve, and the effects whic|i 
it ought to produce on our cpnduct 

« Vide Sermon IV. 
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The whole history of mankind seems a comment 
on the doctrine of the Text* When we review the 
course of human afiairs, one of the first objects which 
every where attracts our notice, is the mistaken judg- 
ment of men concerning their own interest. The 
sore evil which Solomon long ago remarked with 
respect to riches, of their being kept by the ofwners 
ikereqfto their hurt, takes place equally with respect 
to dominion and power, and all the splendid objects 
and high stations of life. We every day behold men 
climbing, by painful steps, to that dangerous height, 
which, in the end, renders their fall more severe, 
and their ruin more conspicuous. But it is not to 
high stations that the doctrine of the Text is limited. 
In the crimes by which too often these are gained, 
and in the misfortunes which they afterwards bring 
forth, the greater part of every audience may think; 
themselves little concerned. Leaving such themes, 
therefore, to the poet and the historian, let us come 
nearer to ourselves, and survey the ordinary walk of 
life. 

Around us, we everywhere behold a busy multitude. 
Resdess and uneasy in their present situation, they 
are incessantly employed in accomplishing a change 
of it; and as soon as their wish is fulfilled, we dis- 
cern by their behaviour, that they are as dissatisfied 
as they were before. Where they expected to have 
found a paradise, they find a desert. The man of 
business pines for leisure. The leisure for which 
he had longed, proves an irksome gloom : and, 
through want of employment, he languishes, sickens, 
and dies. The man of retirement fancies no state 
to be so happy as that of active life. But he has not 
engaged long in the tumults and contests of the worlds 
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until he finds cause^ to look back with, r^gnet on the 
calm hours of his former privacy and retreat. Beauty, 
wit, eloquence, and fame, are eagerly desired by 
persons in every rank of life. They are the parent's 
fondest wish for his child ; the ambition of the yoting,: 
and the admiration of the old. And yet, in what 
numberless instances have they proved, to tlK>se, vrbc^ 
possessed them, no other thsm shining snares^; sedac-^ 
tions to vice, instigations to folly, and, in the end,. 
Bources of misery ? Comfortably might their days 
have passed^ had they been less conspicuous. But 
the distinctions which brought them forth to notice, 
conferred splendqur, and withdrew happiness. Long 
life is, of all others, the most general, and seemingly 
the most innocent object of desire. With respect to 
this, too, we so frequently err, that it would havd 
J^een $ blessing to many, to have had thjpir wish 
denied. There was a period when they might have 
quit|;ed the stage with honour, and in peace. But^ 
by living too long, they outlived their reputation ; 
outlived their family, their friends, and comforts; 
and reaped nothing from the continuance of days, 
except to feel the pressure of age, ta taste ih^ 
dregs of life, and to behold, a wijier compass of 
human misery. 

Man walketh in a vain show. His fears are often 
as vain as his wishes. As what flattered him in ex« 
pectation, frequently wounds him in possession ;; so 
the event to which he looked forward with an anxious 
and fearful eye, has often, when it arrived, laid its 
terrours aside ; nay, has brought in its train unex- 
pected blessings. Qpth good and evU are beheld at 
a distance through a perspective which deceives. The 
icolours of objects vrl^en nigh, are entirely different 
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from: whht they appeared when they wctc viewed in 
fiiturity. 

The fact then being undoubtedly certain, tliat it 
is common for men to be deceived in their prospects 
of happiness, let us next inquire into the causes of 
that deception. Let us attend to those peculiar cir- 
cumstances in our state, which render us such incotn<« 
petent judges of future good or evil in this life. 

First, Wei are not suflSciently aequaintfed with tf^-^ 
selves to foresee our future feelings. \^e judgfe bjr 
the sensations of the present nioment ; ahd, in the 
fervour of desire, pronounce confidently conceriiihg 
the desired object. But We reflect not that our 
minds, like our bodies, undergo great alterati&n, 
from the situations into which they are thrown, and 
the progressive stages of life through which they 
pas8« Hence, concerning any condition which is 
yet untried, we conjecture with much uncertainty. 
In imagination, we carry our present wants, inclina- 
tions^ and sentiments, into the state of life to which 
we aspire. But no sooner have we entered on % 
than our sentiments and inclinations change. Ke# 
wants and desires arise ; new objects are required to 
gratify them ; and by consequence our old dissatis- 
faction returns, and tlie void which was to have been 
filled, remains as great as it was before. 

But next, supposing our knowledge of ourselves 
sufficient to direct us in the choice of happiness, yet 
still we are liable to err, from our ignorance of the 
connexions which subsist between our own condition 
and that of others. No individual can be happy, 
unless the circumstances of those ground him ht so 
adjusted as to consipiBt with his interest. FcH^, in 

14 
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htitnan soci^y, ho happineds or misery statidis uncon- 
nected and independent. Our fortunes are intCTWo- 
ven by threads innumerable. We touch one anotiier 
On all sides* One man^s misfortune or success, his 
wisdom or his folly, often, by its consequences, reaches 
through multitudes* Such a system is far too com- 
plicated for our arrangement. It requires kdjti^ 
ments beyond our skill and power. It is a chaoi^ of 
events into which our eye cannot pierce ; and is ca- 
pable of regulation, only by Him who perceives at 
one glance the relation of each to all. 

Farther, as we are ignorant of the events which 
will arise from the combination of our circumstanced 
with those of others, so we are equally ignorant of 
the influence which the present transactions of our 
life may have upon those which are future. The 
important question is not, What is good for a man 
one day? but. What is good for him all the days of 
Ms Ufe?^^ Not, What will yield him a few scattered 
pleasures ? but. What will render his life happy on 
the whole amount? And is he able to answer tiiat 
question, who knoweth not what one day may bring 
forth ; who cannot tell, wheAer the events of it may 
not branch out into consequences, which i^l assume 
a direction quite opposite to that in which they set 
forth, and spread themselves over all his life to come? 
There is not any present moment that is unconnected 
with some future one. The life of every man is a 
continued chain of incidents, each link of which 
hangs upon the former. The transition from cause 
to effect, from event to event, is often carried on 
by secret steps, which our foresight cannot divine, 
an^ our sagacity is unable to trace. Evilmayj at 
some future period, bring forth good j and good may 
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bring forth evil, both equally unexpected. Had ,th0 
Patiiarch, Joseph, continued to loiter under. hia 
father's fond indulg^ce, he might bjave lived an 
obscure and iosignificant life. From the. pit and tb^ 
prison, arose the incidents which made him the ruler 
of Egypt, and the saviour of his father's house^ 
. ligtlyi Supposing every other incapacity to b^ 
removed, our ignorance of the dangers to which our 
^[writual state is exposed, would disqualify us for 
judging soundly concerning our true happine$sf. 
Higher interests than those of the present world are 
now depending. All that is done or suffered by us 
bere, ultimately refers to that immortal world, for 
which good men are trained up, under the care of 
an Almighty Parent. We are as incompetent judges 
of the measures necessary to be pursued for this end, 
as children are of the proper conduct tp beheld in 
their education. We foresee the dangers of our dpip- 
tual, still less than we do those of our natural state ; 
because we are less attentive to trace them. We ace 
still more exposed to vice than to misery : beoacMse^ 
the confidence which we place in our virtue, is. yet 
worse founded than that which y^e place in ourviik 
dom. Can you esteem him prosper<His who is raised 
to a situation which flatters his passions, but which 
corrupts his principles, disorders bis temper; and, 
finally, oversets his virtue? la the ardour of pursuits 
how little are these effects foreseen ! And yet, how 
often are they accomplished by a change of condition I 
Latept corrKptions are called forth; seeds of guilt 
are quickened into. li£^; a growth of crimes arises^ 
which, had it not been for the fatal culture of pros- 
perity, would never have seen the light. How of^en 
is man, boastful as he is of reason, merely the crea- 
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tare of hk fiMutie ; formi^ afid moulded by the 
iticideiito of his life ! — Hdzael, When yet a private 
fflui, detested the thoughts of cruelty. Thou skait 
sJay the ywng men with tite sword, said the Prophet : 
Thmi shall dash Ae chiidtefi^ ondript^^momeiiwiA 
child: Is thy servant a dogy replied Hazael; /l^r^e 
should do these things?^ But no sooner was he 
clothed with the coveted purple, than it seemed to 
taint his nature. He committed the crimes of whidi, 
at a cUstance he believed himself incapable ; and be- 
came the bloody tyrant whose character his soul once 
abhorred. 

Such then at present is man ; thus incapable of 
pronouncing with certainty concerning his own good 
or evil. Of futurity, he discerns little ; and even 
that little he sees through a cloud. Ignorant of the 
sdteration which his tentiments atid desires will un- 
d^o, from new situations in life \ igdorant of the 
contequeiices whith will fbllow from the combination 
of his circumistances with those of others around 
him ; ignorant of the influence which the present 
may have on the fhture evetits of his life ; ignorant 
of the efiect which a change of condition may pro- 
duce on his moral character, and his eternal interests ; 
how can he kao^whai is goodjbr him all the days of 
his XHuH Iffty which he spendeth as a shadow? 

Instead of only lamenting this ignorance, let us, 
in the last place, consider how it ought to be im^ 
proved ; what duties it suggests, and what wise ends 
it was mt^^isded by Providence to promote. 

* 2 King!, viiL;2, IS. 
VOL. I^ K 
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I. Let tUs doctrine teadi us to procdejd wiih ^^koh 
tion and circumspectido^ through a woild where eyil 
30 fi^qii^itly lurks under the form df good« To-be^ 
humbte and ittodest in opioidu, to he vigUaot and 
altimtiye m c&nduet^ 1^ distrust fiur iqipearancm afid 
to' restrain r^ desires, iu% imtractiofii which the, 
datkness of our pre^nt state ^lould s1^x)p^;^ Ulcul^ 
cate* God ^ath Appointed our situatidn to be so am-*< 
bigiious, in order : both to c»tt forth, the iejierticmpf 
those intell^ept. powders whicii. he hath given ud» wd; 
to enforce Our dependence on his gracix^us aid- /A 
is not in man that walketk to direct his steps,. Sor^ 
rounded with so many bewildering paths, among 
WhioK the wisest »e ready to strayi how;^anie^ly 
should we implearer and ^pw tteuiHfuHy ^bJijwW we 
receivef that diyilleilluHwEiattan. which \^ promjlBed 'm 
Scripture to the piqfis and the humble ! ' Tf^e secref (^ 
the Lord is with tkem tbaffem him. He mil gwde 
them mth his counsel He mil tea^^ them, t^^ wm 
ihatih^shouM chwse. But wb^t: mv^t be the fate, 
of him, who, amidst ^\i ^.dsmgers ^tending hq- 
man conduct, nehher look? up td H^%ven for;di£ec^ 
tion, nor .properly. pjjertS'^tfwt rea^s^HI wWeh Gftd-hftth; 
given him ? If to tfie ?aost dJJig^nt.en^uiri^r, hj provqS) 
SO difficult ia t»sfc to distinguish jtrupgOP^ from ithose. , 
fallacious afipj^arfti^Qes with ¥i^hieh it i;^.#f er .bl^gded*' 
how should he cUsopv^r it- wb^ ;brings neith^ 
patience . ntMTfattentioia to^e search j wbp; ^^A^sto 
no otj^r oouifcfl^r tbans pisjsettt pl^a&urf, wd>: ^bi 
a rash andioredwl^m? mind^j d^tivjera. hw«elf iip tpr 
every suggei^on. of d?s»re ? 

This admonition I particularly direct to those, who 
are in a period of life too often chajfiacterised by for- 
ward presumption and h^dlong pursuit. The self- 
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conceit of the jouog is^tke great sowee of those 
dangers to which they are exposed, and it ia^ peeu^ 
liarly unfortunate, that the age which staads most 
in need) 6£/the\cosi!nseLtof.tfae twise, should^ be^tiie 
mosEiiprone^to contemn it. Coiifident in l^e o{Hmoi»s> 
w^di 1 they aAopt^' and in ^ the measoi^s wfaichtthey 
pursue, l^y si^em as if thay.nndei^stood SdomiMi to^ 
ss^r T^otj'fFM inm^y^^^h^ ignorant c€ ti^A^ 

is gQodJbn.man att tiue days ^fhis life? The Uiss to 
be ^med at, is, in^ thsir . opinion, : Iblly appcirkit^ t . It 
is fiot the danger o£ mistixke, .bnt the faSure of sue*' 
cess, whiefa they dread. Activity to sd2e,!QU)t saga^ 
city to disieem, is the only i^eifiiisite which they 
value. -^—^ How* long i^all it be, ere the &te>of your 
ptedeceisors in thie same course teach you wsdom ? 
How long shall th$ eitperience of all ages? cd^tiau^ 
to lift its^ voice to you in i^aiti^? Beholding the ocean 
on which you are embarlked Covered with wTecJcs, 
are not those fatal signals sufBcient to admoni^ you^ 
of l^e hidden rock ? If, in Paradise itseHi there wai* 
a tme which bare fruit fair to the^y^, but moitd in 
its effects^ how much more, in this fallen state, may* 
such deceiving appearances be expected to abound !^ 
The whole state of Nature is now become a scene of 
ddbsion- to the sensual mind. Hardly any thing i» 
what it appears^ to be. And whj^t flatters most, is 
always farther from reaKty. There are voices which^ 
sing around you ; but whose strains allure to ruin. 
There is a banquet spread, where pmson is m every 
di^. < There i^ a couch which invites you to repo^ ; 
but to slumber upon it is death. In such a situation, 
hB n6t kigh-mMedy htd Jear. Let sobriety temper 
your unwary ardour; Let modesty check, your rash 
prilmitptlon.- Let:wisdom be the d&pring of r^ec- 
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tton n6w, rather than the fruit of bitter experience 
hereafter. 

^ IL Lbt oiur ignorance of what is good or evil, 
correct anxiety about worldly success. As rashness 
is the vice of youth, the opposite extreme of immo- 
derate care is the vice of advancing years. The 
doctrine which I have illustrated, is equally adapted 
£br chfeckittg both. Since we are so often betrayed 
into evil by the mistaken pursuit of good, care and 
attention are requisite, both in forming bur choice, 
and in conductii^ our pursuit; but since our atten- 
tion '^tnd care are liable to^be so often frustrated, they 
should never be allowed to deprive us of tranquillity. 
The ignorance in which we are left concerning 
good and evil, is not such as to supersede prudence 
in conduct : For wisdom is stiH found to e^cceVJblbf 
OfS far as Ught excelleth darkness. But it is that 
degree of uncertainty, which ought to render us 
temperate in pursuit ; which ought to calm the pel*- 
tturbation of hope and fear, and to cure the pain of 
anxiety. Anxiety is the poison of human liffe. It 
ils.the parent of many sins, and of more miseries. In 
^ world where every thing is so dbubtful, where ycm 
may succeed in your wish, and be miserable ; whete 
you may be disappointed, and be blest in the disap- 
pointment ; what means this restless stir and cmn?- 
motion of mind? Can your solicitude alter the 
course, or unravel the intricacy of human events ? 
Can your curiosity pierce through the cloud 'which 
t)ie Supreme Being hath made impenetrable to mor- 
tal ey ^ ? — To provide against every apparent danger, 
\^y the employment of the most promising means^ is 
the dfice of wisdom. Bjit at this point wkdom stops. 
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It commands you to retire, after you have done aH 
that was incumbent on you, and to possess your mind 
in peace. By going beyond this point; by giving 
yourselves up to immoderate concern about unknown 
events, you can do nothing to advance your success^ 
and you do much to ruin your peace. You plant 
within your breast the thorn which is long to gaU 
you. To the vanity of life, you add a vexation of 
spirit, which is wholly of your own creation, n6t of 
Divine appointment. For the dubious goods of this 
world were never diesigned by God to raise such eager 
attachment. They were given to man for his occa- 
sional i:efre8hmeht, not for his chief feliqity. By 
setting an exces^ve value upon objects which were 
intended only for your secondary regard, you change 
their nature. Seeking inore satisfaction from them 
than they are able to afford, you receive less thaa 
they might give. From a mistaken care to secure 
your happiness, you bring upon yourselves certain 
misery. ^ 

IIJ. Let our ign(>rance of good and evil determine 
us to follow Providence, and to resign ourselves to 
God* ^ One of the most important lessons^ which can 
be given to man, is resignation to his Maker ; -and 
nothing inculcates it more than the experience of his 
own inability to guide himself.— You know not what 
is good for you, in the future periods of life. But 
God perfectly knows it j and if you faithfuDy serve 
bim, you have reason to believe that he will always 
considt it. Be£[H'e him lies the whole succession of 
events which are to fill up you^ existence. It is in 
hid pcmer to arraj^e md model them at his pleasure, 
and so to adapt one thing to another, as to fulfil hiai 
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promise of making them all "work togeffter for good 
to those who love him. Here then, amidst the agita- 
tions of desire; and the perplexities of doubt, is one 
fixed point of rest. By this let us abide ; and dts* 
miss our anxiety about things uncertain and un- 
known. Acquaint yourselves with God, and hi at 
peaces Secure the one thing tieet^L Study to acquire 
an interest in the Divine favour; and youmay safdy 
surrender yourselves to the Divine administration. 

When tempted to repine at your condition, reflect 
how uncertain it is, whether you should have been 
happier in any othen Remembering the vanity of 
many of your former wishes, and the fidlacy which 
you have so often experienced in your schemes of 
happiness, be thankful that you are placed under a 
wiser direction than your onra. fie npt too parti^iilar 
^n your petitions to Heaven, concerning yoilr tem- 
poral interest. Suflfer God to govern the wodd 
according to his own plan; aqd only priay, tfaatlne 
would bestow what his unerring wisdom seems to be 
best for you on the whole. In a word. Commit your 
way vnto the Lord^ Trust in hifn^ mtddo.giod. 
Follow, wherever his Providence leads; comply witii 
whatever bis will requires ; and leaVe alFthe rest- te 
him# 

IV. Lbt our ignorance of what is goodfdr us in t^is 
life, prevent our taking any unlawful step, in order 
to compass our most favourite designs. Were the 
sinner bribed with any certain imd unquestioni^le 
advantage ; could the means which'he employs ensure 
his success^ and could that success ensure his com* 
fort ; he might have some apcdogy to cS^t for de*- 
viating from the pat^ oS^ virtue. But <^ doctline 
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which I have illustrated deprives him of all excuite, 
and places his foUy in &e most striking lights ; He 
climbs the steep rock, aiid treads on the edge of a 
precipice^ in order to catch a shadow. He has cause 
to dread not only the uncertainty of the event which 
he wishes to accomplish^ but the nature also of that 
event when accomplished. He is not only liable to 
that disappointment of success, which so often fhis- 
trates^ all the designs of men ; but liable tola disap- 
pointment still more cfuel, that of being succe^ul 
and miserable at once. Riches and pleasures are the 
chief temptations to criminal deeds. Yet those 
riches, wh^ obtained, may very possibly overwhdm 
him^ with unforeseen miseries, lliose pleasures may 
cut short his health and life. And is it for such 
doubtful and fallacious rewards, that the ^deceiver 
filte h^ mou^ With lies^ the friei^d betrays hi^ bene- 
factor, the apostate renounces his faitJi, and the 
assassin covers hiinsdf with blood ? i 

Whoever commits i| crkne, incurs ascertain evil 
for a most uncertain good. What will turn to his 
advantage in the course of this life> he cannot with 
any assurance know. But this he may know, with 
full c^^nty^ that by breaking the Divine command-^ 
ments, he will draw upon his head that displeasure ^ 
of the Almighty, which shall crush him for ever. 
The advantages of this wforid, even when |nn6cently 
gainedi are uncertain b^esi^gs^ when 'oblainediby 
criminal niean^ they catry a curse in their bo$om« 
To the virtuous^ they are often no more than diafiT. 
To ikje ^il^, they fare always poison. 

V. Let our imperfect knowledge of what is good 
or evil, attach us die mott to liiOse&w things con- 
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cermng which ^di^e can te tto doubt oftteir being 
truly good; Of temporal thingii which belong to this 
cIr8s, the catolpgue, it must be confeseed, is small. 
Perhaps the chief worldly good we should wish to 
enjoy, is a sound mind in a sound body* Health and 
peace^ a moderate fortune/ and a few friends, sum up 
all the undoubted articles of tempcMrat fSd ieity. Wise 
3vfs the man who addressed. this prayier to God; 
Bemhejarjrmi me "vcm^ ond ties. Give inenekker 
pcmrty nor riches. Feed The mth^d convenient Jbr 
me^ Lest I befiM mtd d&iyy thee^ mid saffi Who is the 
Lord?' Or lest I be pow mdsteal^ €^ 
my Gi>d in vain. * He whose wishes ^espetting the 
possessions of this worl4» are die most reasonable and 
bounded, is likely to lead the iafe$t, ai^d for that 
reason, the most desirable life. By aspiring too 
h%h, we frequently miss the happiness which by a 
le&s ambitious aim, we might have gained* High 
happiness On earth, is rather a pictui^ which the 
imagination forms iMn a reaMty which man is allowed 
to possess. 

3ut with > regard to spiritual felicity, we are not 
confined to such hisnble views. Clear and deter- 
miiiate objects are proposed to our jmr^uit ; and full 
scope is given to the most ardent tiesire. The for- 
giveuess of our sins, atid the assistance c^Gpd's holy 
grace to guide our life j the improvement of our 
minds ii)i knowledge and wisdom, in piety and virtue^ 
the protect^n and favour of the great Fath^ of all, 
6f tbe blessed Redeemer of mankind) tfnd of the 
Spirit of sanctification and comfcMt; then^^ltfe objects, 
in the pursuit of which there is no ro(«n for hesitation 

* Prov. XXX. 8, a 
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an4 distru^ nor mny ground for the ^cieiti^B in my 
Text, Who kuawe&wkat is good fir makf Hod Ptro^ 
vidj^nae spread an equal obscurity over happiness oi 
every kindf we might have had some reason to coin- 
plain of the vanity of our condition. But we are not 
left to so hard a fate. The Son of God hath de- 
scended from beavai to be the lAgii qf the fwarbt 
He hath removed that veil which covered true Uiai 
from the search of wandering mortfd^ and hath 
taught them the way wjbicb leads to life. Worldly 
enjoyments are shown to be hollow and deceitfiili 
with an express intention to direct thenr affisctions 
towards those whicb are qfnritnal. The same dis- 
coveries which diminish the ¥alne of the one^ serve to 
increase that <tf the other. Finally, 

yi. Let our ignorance of what is good or evil 
here below, le^l our thoughts and desires to a better 
world. I bave.eoideavoiired to vindicate the wisdom 
of Providence, by shewing tiie many useful purpioses 
which this ignorance at present promotes. It serves 
to cJbe^ presumption and rashness, and to enforoe a 
diligent exertion <^ our rational powers, joined with 
a humble dependence on Divine aid. It moderates 
eager passions i^espectiflg woddly success. It incul- 
cates resignation to the disposal of • a Fi^ovidenoQ 
wbich-js ttkiMk wiser tilan man. It restrai^is us from 
empl<^ng unlawful maaiis in order to con^ass bUr 
most £ivottrite desigm^ it tendb to attach us. more 
closely 40 those thmgs whiph are unquestionably gOQd< 
It is tfaen^Mre audi a degree of ignorance as suits the^ 
pire^eol; cnrcumstancesof man, better than more com- 
plete informaticm concerning good and evil. 

At the same time, the cause* which render this 
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obsotiiify; iieceBsary, too piaialy indicate a brc^en 
and oomip()dLo3taie><^ .human nature^ They shew 
thia li£e.tp be la state .of trial. They sugg^ist the ideas 
af..a> Ittnd of fHlgnfmagd^.not of the house of rest. 
Low>-tninded and .base is hd, who aspires to no higher 
portion i wha could be ss^tisfied to i^end his whole 
^otistenceun chaisang those treitcherous s^pearances of 
gobd^^ which so oft^ctmockhis pursuit. What shadow 
ombdtnore vain, thfathe^life of the greatest pstrt of 
ivit^ikittd ? .Of all that ^er and bustling crowd which 
Itretbeholdion the earth/ hoKy few discover the path 
of true happinete? Hdw few can we find whose 
activity has not been misemployed, and whose course 
terminates not In confessions of disappointments ? Is 
this the state, ar^ these the habitations/ to which a 
rational spirit, with all its high hopes and great 
capacities is to be limited foreveir ? — Let us bless 
that God who hath set nobler prospects before us ; 
who by the death and resurrecticm of his Son Jesus 
Christ, faalth begoftm us to the Uvely hopet tfafi ifiheri* 
tanoe incoimtpHblef trnd^l^^ and Ihatjkdeth not msmff 
resented in the heavens^ Let us i^ew >«ursekes wot- 
thy of such a hope, by settmg- our qff^ions upon the 
tidngs ab&ve^ not upon things on the earths Let us 
walk ly faith and not by sight; aftd, amidst the 
obsurity of tiiis faint and dubious twUight^ console 
ourselves with the expectation <rf' a Irirightier day 
which is soon to open. Uns: earth is the land of 
^adows. But we h<^ to pass into the world of 
realities ; where the proper objects of human desire 
shall be dkiplayed ; whens the subMaficfeof fl^at bliss 
shall be found, whose image only We tiOW^Mirsue? 
where no fallacious hopes shall any Im^^t afi^e, ^o 
smiling appearances shall betray, Ao insidious- joys 

t5 
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shall sting; but where truth shall be inseparabi^ 
united with pleasure, and the mists which hang over 
this preliminary.state, being dissipated, the perfect 
knowledge of good shall lead to the full enjoyment 
of it for ev^. — 



SERMON IX. . 

On Religious Retirement. 



Psalm iv. 4/ 

Commune with your cmi heart, upon your bed, and 

be stilL 

TMpUCH communing with themselves there has 
idwaysbeen among mankind, though frequently, 
God knows, to no purpose, or to a purpose worse 
than none. Could we discover the employments of 
men in retirement, how often should we find their 
thoughts occupied with subjects which they would 
)[>e ashamed to own ? What a large share have am-^ 
bttion and avarice, at some times the grossest passions, 
and at other times the meanest trifles, in their soli- 
tary musings ? They carry the world, with all its 
vices, into their retreat ; and may be said to dwelt 
in the midst of the world, even when they seem to 
be alone. 

This, surely, is not that sort of Communing which 
the Psalmist recommends. For this is not properly 
communing with our heart, biit rather holding secret 
intercourse with the world. What the Psalmist 
means to recommend, is religious recollection ; that 
exercise of thought which is connected with the pre- 
cept given in the preceding words, to stand in awe, 
and sin not. It is to commune with ourselves, under 
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the charjwcter of spiritual aodimmorfel beings; and 
fy> ponder ikise paths qf our Jeet, which are leading 
us to eternity. I shall, in the firbt plaro, show the 
advantages of such serious retirement and meditatimi ; 
and shall, in the second place, point out some of the 
principal subjects which ought to employ lis in our 
retreat. 

The advantages of retiring from the \vorld, to com- 
mune wi^ our hearty will be found to be great, 
whedier we regard our happiness in this world, or 
our preJ)aration for the world to come. 

Let us consider them, first, with respect to our 
hap^ness iia thisiwOrld. It will readily occur to you, 
that an entire retreat from worldly aflBurs, is hot 
what rdigion requires; npr does it even enjoin a 
great retreat from them. . Some stations of life would 
luA permit this; and there are few stations which 
render it necessary. The chief field, both <rf the 
duty and of the improvement of man, lies in active 
life* 3y the graces and virtues which he exercisea 
twidst his fellowicreatures, he is trained up for h^^ 
ven. A total retreat from the world is so far from 
being, to the Roman Catholic Church h<4ds, the 
perfection of religion, that, some particular cases 
excepted, it is no other than the abuse of it 

.But, though entire retreat would lay U3 aside from 
the part for which Providence chiefly intended us, 
it is certain, that, without occasional retreat, we 
must act that part very ill. There will be neither 
consistency in the conduct, nor dignity in the cha- 
iracfcer, of one who ,sets apart no share of his time for 
tncKiitation and reflection. In the heat and bustle of 

it 
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WSi vbite'pairibnis c^e^ imimeiit throwing fai» 
C(dbura on^^the objedte.^toun^ us, nottdfig can be 
vieDveed in a' justdij^t If you wish diat veaion should 
e:»rt faar native power^ you must step aside £rotn 
tbcf 6rowii into the <^ol and aileot shade. It is tbste 
timt, with sober and st^sufy eye, she examines what 
is good or ill, what is wise or foolish, in human, con^ 
dnct; she looks back on^e past, she looks forward 
to the future ; an^ forms plans, not for the present 
momebt only, but for the whole o£ life. How should 
that man discharge any part of his duty aright, who 
never suffers his passions to cool? And how should 
bis passions cool, who is engaged, without inter- 
ruptioil, in the tumult of the ^oAd ? Hiis inces^mt 
stir may<be cdled the perpetual drunkenness of life. 
It rtuses that eager fermentatioii of spirit, which will 
be ever sending forth the dangerous flimes of i^h- 
ness and ^Uy. Whereas he who mingles religious 
retreat with worldly afiairs, remains calm, and mas-* 
ter of hiniself. He is not whirled round, and risn* 
dered giddy, by the agitations of the world; but^ 
from that sacred retirement, in whieh he hai^ been 
cotiveirsant among higher objects, comes foirth into 
tlief wo^ with manly tranquillity, fortified by the 
principles which he has formed, and pr^)ared for 
whatever may'beM. 

As be who is unacquainted with retreat, cannot 
sustain any character with propriety, so, neithei^ 
can he enjoy the world with any advantage. Of 
the two classes of men who are most apt to be neg- 
ligent of this duty, the men of pleasure and the 
men of business, it is hard to say which suffer most 
in point of enjoyment from that neglect To the 
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fonaerievfry mo«i«it ii^fears ,io;1)e;losfc whidi 
partetesuot,^* thft vivwHy of amusetnent To 
connect 096 ^pten .of rg^iety with another, is their, 
wboif 3tudyj tilU ittiavery short time, nothing 
ravmins but to tratd rtfae sataie- heatoUD round $ td 
enjo^ ,whftt,; th&y hive already enjoyed,; and td 
see what .. they haver; o&en Been. Bleasures, thus 
drawn toithi^, dregs,, become vapid, and tastele^ 
What might Imve pleaded long, if enjoyed with 
teibperftiice, aod. minted ^ith retirement, being 
devoured) with 4uch:!ea9er iiaste, speedily surfeits 
and di3glirts». Hence, these ate the persons, wlio^; 
aft^.lia^Qg. run. through a rapid course of pleasure^ 
aftef.Jbaving glitteredior a few years in the foremost 
lineoCpHhUc ajodtwements^ ai^ the mpst apttaiiy 
at last to a melancholy, retreat; not led *by religion 
or reason, but driy^n by. dmppointed faeces, and 
QiKh^ated spirits,; to the pensive conclusion tbat^ 
ispanitjf. . . 

J Jf uninterrupted interoonrse with, the world* 
W^ar out*th9 maipi ol\{deasurev it no less oj^xresses^ 
tbp man of buMifs^ wd ambition. The, strongeat 
sp^ts must at length mnk under it The happiest 
teinper t^u^t be soured by incessant retuma of the 
qpppsition, the inconstancy, and teeachery 4)f* men. 
For he who lives always in.the bustle of the world, 
liv€i9i in a perpetual. warfare. Here an enemy 
en^unters; there a rival supplants iiim. * Thifr 
ingratitude of .a friend stings him thia hottTj and 
the , pride of a snperioup wounds^ him the next* In 
vain he flies f<^ reUef to trifling amusements. These 
may afford a temporary opiate to care ; but thejr 
communicate no strength to the mind. On the 
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contrary, they leave it more soft and defenceless, 
when molestations and injuries renew their attack. 

Let him who wishes for an effectual cure to all 
the wounds which tiie world can ii^ict, retire 
from intercourse with men to intercourse with 
God. When he enters into his closet, and shuts 
the door, let him shut out, at the same time, all 
intrusion of worldly care ; and dwell £unong objects 
divine and immortal. — Those fair prospects of 
order and peace shall there open to his view, whi<^ 
form the most perfect contrast to the ccmfusi'on 
^d misery of this earth. The celestial inhabitants 
quarrel not; among them there is neither ingra- 
titude, nor envy, nor tumult. Men may harass 
one another ; but in the kingdom of God, concord 
and tranquillity reign for ever^ — From such objects 
there beams upon the mind of the pious man, a 
pure and enlivening light ; there is difiu^ed over his 
heart a holy calm. His agitated spirit re**assumes 
ijbs firmness, and r^pains its peace. The world 
sinks in its importance; and. the load of mortality 
and misery loses almost all its weight. The green 
pastures open, and the stUl waters flow around 
him, beside which the Shepherd of Israel guides 
his flock. The disturbances and alarms, so for- 
midable to those who are engaged in the tumultsr 
of the world, seem to him only like Hiunder rolHng 
afar off; like the noise of distant waters, whose 
sound he hears^ whose course, he traces, but whose 
waves touch him not. -^ As religious retirement is 
thus evidently conducive to our happiness in this 
life, so. 



In the second plkce^ it is absolutely necessary, in 
t)rder to prepare us for the life to come. He who 
Kves always in public; cannot live to his own soul* 
The worid lieth in wickedness; and with good 
reason the Christian is eihorted^ not to be c6n/brmed 
to ity but tranifbrmehi hjf the renewing qfhis mind. 
Our conversition ind intercourse with the world kp 
in several respects, anvcducatiori fox vice. From 
our Earliest youth we are accustomed to h6ar 
riches and honours extolled ^ the chief possession^ 
ci man; and proposed to us, as the principial aim of 
our future pursuits. iWq are trained up, to look 
with admiiratito oil the flattering marks of distinct 
tion which they bestow. In quest c^tho^ fancied 
Uessings, we see the multitude around us eager and 
ferveAt. Prmciples of duty, we may; perhaps, hear 
lomettmeB inculcated ; but we seldom behold them 
brought into competition with worldly profit. The 
tioft names and plausible colours, under which 
deceit, sensuality, and rev^ige, are presented to us 
hoL common disconrse, weaken, by degrees, our 
natural sense of the distinction between good and 
evil. We often meet with crimes authorised by 
i^tk examples, and rewarded with the caresses and 
smiles of the world. We discover, perhaps, at lai^ 
that those w'hcxn we ailb taught to reverence, and 
to^ regard a» our patterns of conduct, act upon 
principles no purer than those of others. Thua 
br^thing habitually, a contagious air, how certain 
is oiu* ruin, unless we sometimes retreat from this 
pesdlential region, and seek for proper correctives 
of the disorders which are contracted there ? Reli-« 
gious retirement both abates the disease, and fur- 
nishes tile remedy* It lessens the corrupting 
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influence of the world ; and it gives^opportnnily for 
better principles to exert tlieir power. He wiio is 
siccustomed to turn aside, and commune with him- 
self will, som^imes at least, hear the truths which 
the multitude do not tell him. A more sound 
instructor will lift his voice, and awakai within the 
heart diose latent suggestions, which the world had 
overpowered and suppressed. 

Ilie acts of prayer and devotion, the exercises of 
faith and repentance, all tiie great and peculiar 
duties of the religion of Christ, necessarily suppose 
retirement irom the wcnrld. This was <me chief end 
f{ their institution, that th^ might be the means 
of occasionally sequestering us from that great 
scene of vice and folly, the continued presence of 
which is so hurtful. Solitude is the hallowed 
ground which religion lu^, in every age, chosen 
for her own. There, her inspiration is felt, and her 
secret mysteries elevate the soul. There, falls the 
tear of contrition ; there, rises towards Heaven, the 
sigh of the heart; there, melts the isoul with all the 
tenderness of devotion, and pours itself forth befCMre 
him who made, and him who redeemed itl How 
can any one who is unacquainted with such employ- 
ments of mind, be flt for Heaven ? Jf Heaven be 
the habitation of pure affections, and of intellectual 
joy, can such a state be relished by hitn who is 
always immersed among sensible objects, and has 
never acquired any taste for the pleasures of the 
understanding and the heart? 

The great and the worthy, the pious and the vir- 
tuous, have ever been addicted to serious retirement. 
It is the characteristic of little and frivok)u)» minds 
to be wholly occupied with the vulgar objects of life. 



Th^se fill ap their 46sii«8, and supply aU the enter- 
tainttient which their eoarse apprehensions cani reUsh. 
But a more refined and enlarged mind leaves the 
world behind it, feels a call for higher pleasures^ and 
see^ks ^em in retreat. The man ci pnUic spirit has 
recourse to it, in order to form plans for general 
gdod ; the ban of genius, in order to dwell on his 
favourite themes ; the philosopher, to pra^ue his 
discoveries; the saint, to improve himself in grace. 
I^OM went out to meditate in thejields, at the evenmg 
Hde* David, amidst all the splendour of royalty, 
<^en bears witness both ta the pleasure .which iie 
teceiyed, and to the benefit which he reaped' from 
devout meditation. I communed mth wy own hearty 
and my sprit made diligent search. I thought on my 
ixkySf and turned my Jket unto God^s testimames. In 
the multitude of thoughts tvitlUn me, Ms comforts deSght 
my soul. Our blessed Saviour himself, though,, of all 
Who evei* lived on earth, he needed least the assist- 
ahce of religious retreat, yet, by his frequent prac- 
tice, has done it signal honour. Often were the 
garden, the mountain, and the silence of the night 
sought cby him, for intercourse with heaven. When 
he had sent the multitude ccway^ he went uf into a 
mountain, apart, to pray. 

The advantages of religious retirement will, still 
more cleariy appear, by considering, as was pro- 
posed, in the next place, some of those great objects 
whi^h should there employ our thoughts. I sbaU 
mention only three, which are of the most plain and 
ackijowledged importance ; God, the world, and our 
own character. 
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L When you retire from tbe worM, commune^ 
with your hearts concerning God. Impressimia of 
Deity, bei^ides their being the principle of what is 
strictly termed religion, are the great support of all 
moral sentiment, and virtuous conduct,: among men. 
But with what (HflSculty are they preserved in any 
due degree bf force, amidst the afiairs and avocations 
of the world ? While the crowd of surrounding ob- 
jects is ever rushing on the imagination, and occupy- 
ing the senses and the heart, what is not only absent 
from view, but^ by its nature, invisibfe, is apt ta 
vanish like a shadow. Hence it is given w the cha** 
ract^r of wicked men it Scripture, that they are 
Withoui God in /*e world. They deny not, perhaps, 
that he does exist; but it is the same to them as 
though he did not: Forliaving lost him from their 
vieli^, bis existeiice has no effect on their coinluch 
I^ ^ any time, the idea of God arises in their mind, 
it ris^ Jikea terrifying phantom, which they hasteo- 
to expel, and which th^ gladly fancy to be unreal^ 
b^ause they see it makes so little impression, on^ 
others aroiind them« 

. Let him whd retires to serious meditatioi}, begin 
with impressing deeply on his mind this important 
truth, that there is undoubtedly a Supreme Gover- 
nOur, who presides over the universe. But let him not 
imagineihat to commune widi bis heart concerning 
God, is ito search into the mysteries of^ the Divine 
nattu'e^ or to attempt a discovery of the whole pian 
of Providence, Long enough ^e may bewilder him- 
self in iliis'ma^e, without making any proi^iency in 
the practical knowledge of God. i^ll he whq 
knows so little of his own nature, or of the nature of 
the objects with which he is surrounded, expect to 
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comprehend the Being who made him? To com- 
nnme with ourselves, to any useful purpose, oti this 
subject, is to bring home to our souls the iot^nal 
authoritative sense of God, as of a Sovereign and ft 
Father. It is not to speculate about what is myste* 
rioujB in his essence, but to contemplate whict is 
displayed of his perfections^ It is to realise the 
l^resence of the Supreme Being, so as to produce the 
ino^t profound veneration ; and to awaken the earnest 
desire of as near an approach as pur nature will petr^ 
iftit, to that great Fountain of happiness and life. 

After this manner was that hdy man affected,, 
who uttered this ardent wish, O that I knew "foJiere X 
might find him, that I might come even to his seat! * If 
With such a frame of mind you seek after Qod, be 
assured that he is not f^x from you j and that, thougb 
you are not permitted as yet to come to his seat^ you* 
may, at least, reach the footstool of his throne, and 
touch the robe that covers him. In the midst of 
ycHir solitary musings, lift your eyes, and behold all 
nature full c^ God. Look up to the firmament, and 
admire his glory. Look round on the eardi, and 
ojl)serve his presence every-where displayed. If the 
gay landscape, or the fruitful field, present thenK 
selves to your eye, behold him smiling upon hia 
iWorkA If the mountain raise its lofty head, or the 
expanse of waters ix)ll its tide before you, contem- 
piate^ in those great anrd solemn objects, his power 
and' majesty. Nature, in all its diversities, is a varied 
floaatfisstation of the Deity. If you were to take the 
mngt qf the morning, and dwell m the uttermost parfs 
of the seop even there you would find him. For m 

^ - # Job, xxii. 3^ 
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him you Ivoe and mom. He fills and aoiooatea aM 
space; In the barren wilderness, as in the peopled r €h 
gion, you can trace his footsteps ; and in the deepest 
solitude, you may hear a vdce which testifies of him. 

Him, indeed, you are never to confound with the 
workmanship c^ his hands. Nature, in its mosit 
awM or most pleasing scenes, exhibits no more than 
di£^rent forms of inanimate matter. But on \}a&» 
dead forms is impressed the glory of a liviiig 
spirit. The beauty, or tiie greatness, whiich appoim 
in them, flows from ilie Fountain of all greatness mi 
beauty ( in him it centers ; of his perfection it reflects 
an image % and towards him should lead your view. 
— In conversing with a fellow-creature on earth, it 
is not Mrith his body we converse, though it is his 
body only which we see. From his words and actions 
we conceive his mind j with his mind, though in- 
visible, we hold corres^ndence, and direct towards 
this spiritual essence our affection and regard. In 
like manner, though here we behold no more of God 
than what his works display, yet, in those dis]^ys» 
'jYe^are capable of perceiving the universal Spirit, and 
pf holding correspondence with this unseen Bdng^ 
in veneration, gratitude, and love. 

It is thus that a pious Man, in his retired medi- 
tations, viewing natural objects, with a spiritual ^e, 
communes with his heart concerning God. He widk« 
anvQug the various scenes . of nature, as widiin i^ 
precincts of a great temple, in the habitual exercise 
of devotion. Xo those difiicoveries of the Sui»:eme 
Being in his works, let him apply the comment of 
bis word. From the wprW of Nature let him ibUbw 
God into the world of Grace. When conducted 
from the outer courfesjqto this inmost sanctuary of 
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the temple, he ^bXL feel himself brought still more 
nigh to the Sacred Presence. In the great plan of 
Divine Wisdom^ for extirpating the evils produced 
by sdn, he shaU receive the interpretation of* many of 
the hidden mysteries of Nature. He shall discover 
in Christ, the Deity made, in some degree, visible to 
sense. In the beneficent works which he performed^ 
smd the gracious undertaking which he accomplished, 
he shall behold the brightness qf the Father^ s glory; 
and shall discern it to be full of grace and truth. — * 
Frmn the sacred retreat wherein his thoughts have 
bemithus employed^ he returns to the world like a. 
superiour being. He carries into active life those 
pure and elevating sentiments to wMch the giddy 
crowd are strangers. A certain odour of sanctity 
remains upon his mind, which, for a while at leaflitk 
will repel the contagion of the world; 

H. CoMHUNE with your heart, in the season dT 
retir^nent conceniing the world. The world is the 
great deceiver, , whose fallacious arts it highly inl- 
pQrts us to detect But, in the midst of its pleasures 
and pursuits, the detection is impossible. We tread, 
as within an enchanted circle, where nothing appears 
as it truly is. It is only in retreat that the charm 
can be broken. Did men employ that retreat, not in 
carrying on the delusions which the world has begtin, 
not in forming plans of imaginary bliss, but in stfb^ 
jecting the happiness which the world affords to a 
strict discussion, the spell would dissolve; and in 
the room of the unreal prospects which had long 
amused them, the nakedness of the world would 
appear. 

• fVepare yourselves^ then, to encounter the light of 
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truth. Resolve jrathef to bear tlie dls^pointtireiit of 
some ftattefirtg hopes, thati to wander for ever in the 
paradise of fbols. While others meditate in secret 
on the means (rf* attaining Worldly success, let ttt be 
your employment to scrutinize that success itself. 
Calculate ftirly to what it amounts; and whether 
you are not losers, on the whole, by ymt apparent 
gain. Look back for this purpose on your past lifei^ 
Trace it from your earKest youth ; and put the 
question to yourselves, What have been its happitt^ 
periods? Were they those (rf^ quiet and innocence, 
or those of ^ui^bition and intrigue? H^ y4ywr real 
enjoyment uniformly kept pace with what the world 
caDs prosperity? As you are advanced in weal^ or 
station, did yon proportionably advmvcein happin^s? 
Kas success, almost in any ^ne instance, fulfilled 
your expectation ? Where you reckoned upon most 
enjoyment, have you not often found least ? Wherever 
guilt entered into your pleasures^ dtA not its sting 
long remain, a^fter the gratification was past?-—' — 
Such questions as these, candidly answered, woidd, 
in a great measure^ unmask the world. They would 
ctxpose the vanity of its pretensions; and convince 
you, that there are other springs than those which 
the world affords, to which ydu must apply for 
happiness. 

While you commune with your heart concerning 
What the world now is, consider also what it will one 
day ^pear to be. Anticipate the awful moment of 
your bidding it an eternal farewell. Think, what 
reflectiotis shall most probably arise when you are 
quitting the field, and looking back on the scene of 
action. In what light will your closing eyes contem- 
plate those vanities which now shine so bright,^ and- 



thM$ jfiforests which iiow swell ^ into sudi high mi* 
j^Mtiadce? What part will you then wish to have acted? 
Whafc shall then appear momentous^ what trifling, in 
human conduct? — l-et the sober sentiments which 
sf^th. anticipations suggest temper now your inis* 
^pin/6ed ardour. Let the last conclusions which yoa 
shall form, enter into the present estimate which you 
laake df the worlds and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with yourselves concern^ 
ibg the wOTld, ^contemplate it as subject to the Divine 
dominion* The greater part of men behold nothing 
more than the rotation of human a£^rs. They see 
a great crowd ever in motion ; the fortunes of men: 
altemat<Bly riling and^Uing ; virtue often distressed, 
aa^ prosperity appearing to be the purchase of world-» 
ly^wkidom* But this is only the outside of thingi^. 
Behind the curtain there is a far greater scene, which 
is beheld by none but the retired religious spectator, 
lift up that curtain, when yOu are alone with God. 
Vietv the world with tlie eye of a Christian ; aiid you 
shall see, that while i^mn's hearP deviseth his "okty, it 
is the Lord who directetii his steps. You shall see, 
that however men appear to move atid act after the 
their own pleasure, they are, nevertheless, retained 
in secrei bonds by the Almighty, and all their oper- 
ations rendered subservient to the ends of his moral 
^vemment. You shall behoU him obliging the 
wrath of man to praise Mm ; punishing the sinner by 
ihean^of his own iniquities ^ from the trials of the 
ri^teotis, bringing forth their reward^ and to a 
stoteof seeming universal confusion, preparing the 
insest ' a^ most eqmtable issue. While the Jbshion 
4f iMs World k passing fast away, you shall discern 
the gloly of another risingto succeed i^* You cdball 
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heboid all human events, our griefs and our joy^» 
our love and our hatred, our character and our xae^ 
mojy, absorbed in the ocean of eternity ; and no 
trace of pur present existence left, exce{^ its beuog 
for ever 'well mth the rightoQuSy and iU with ^wicked. 
-— ^ Such a view of the world, frequently presented 
to Qur minds, cpuld not fail to enforce those solemn 
tcmclusions ; There is no wisdomj nor counsel agoing 
the Jj(yrd* Fear God^ and keep his commandments ; 
for this is the whole qfman. What is a man pr^ted^ 
\f lie shaU gain the whole worlds and lose -his (tfm 
soul? 

III. Commune with your heart concerning your* 
selves, and your real character. To acquire a tho- 
roij^h knowledge of ourselves is an attainment no 
less difficult than important. For men are generally 
unwilling to see their own imperfections ; and when 
they are willing to inquire iilto them, their self-lpve 
imposes on their judgment. Their intercourse with 
one imotber assists the delusion to which, of diem- 
selves, they are prone. For the ordinary commerce 
of the world is a commerce of flattery and falsehood ; 
where i^eciprocally they deceive and are deceived, 
where every one appears under an s^sumed form, 
prc^esses esteem which he does not feel, and bestows 
praise in order to receive it. It is only in retrpat 
where those false semblances disappear, and those; 
flattering voices are silent, that a man can learn to 
timk soherhf ofhirnself^ and as he ought to think. 

It has been said, that the*e are three characters 
which every man sustains ; and these often extremely 
different from one another : One, which he possesses 
in his own opinion^ another, w^ikfa he aeries itt the. 

lot 



estimatiMi of ^e world ; m^ a third, whith he^beMr 
in* the judgmeiit joi God« It is oidy ^e fau^ wfaic^ 
ascertains whi^ he really is» «^ Whether the dmractet 
which the world forms of you be above or belowilie 
trath, it i9q>orts yoa not mudi to know. But it is 
of ^:ernal conseqt^Bce, that the chanrcter, whkh 
you possess in yodr own eyes, be formed upon that 
which you bear in the dght of God. In order to 
try it by tiiis great ^standard, you must lay asidi^ 
as much as possible, idl partiality to ycmrsdves ; and 
in the season of retirement, explore your heart with 
such accurate scrutiny, as may bring your hidden 
defects to light. > 

Inquire, for this purpose, whether you be not 
consdotts, that the fair opinion which the wcnrld 
entertains of you, is founded on their piutial know^ 
lec^ both of ycmr ab^ties and your virtues? 
WoJcM you be wiUmg that all y<Mir actions sbouM 
be publicly canvassed? Could you bear to hare 
your thoughts lakl open? Are there no parts. of 
your life which you would be uneasy if an enemy^ 
coiild discover? In what li^t, then, must.&^e 
appear to God? When you have kept free of vice, 
has rypur innocence proceeded from purity of |win-» 
ci]^ or jfrom worldly motives ? Rise there no envy 
or QQ^ignity within you, when you compare your 
own .CQ])dition with that of others ? Have you been 
as ficdicitoAis to regulate your heart, as to preserve 
your manners from reproach ? Professing youradves 
to be Christians, has the s[Hrit of Christ appeared m 
your conduct ? Declaring that you hope for immorr 
tality, has that h<^ sunnounted undue ajbtachmi^pl^ 
to the present life ? 

Such investigation as this, seriously pursued, might 



produce to ^very man many discovtriies of himself ;^ 
diBGOVeiies not pleasing perhaps to vanity^ but salu- 
tary and useful. For he can bfe only a flatterer, but 
no true friend to himself, who aims ncH; at knowing 
his own defects as well as virtues. By imposing on 
the world, he may carry on some plan of fancied 
profit; but by imposing on his heart, what can he 
prc4K)se to gain ? He Jiedeth on ashes : A ^ceived 
keart hath turned him mde, that he cannot deUver his 
soidf nor say^ is there not a Ue in mf right hand. * 

Thus, 1 have set b^ore you some of those great 
objects which ought to employ your meditation in 
religions retirement. I have endeavoured to intro- 
duce you into a proper intercourse with your hearty 
concerning €tod, the world, and your own character* 
Let this intercourse terminate in fixing the principles 
€f your future conduct. ^ Let it serve to introduce 
consistency into your life. Nothing can be more 
wavering and disjointed, than the behaviour of those 
who are wholly men of the world, and have never 
been inured to commune with themselves. Dissi- 
pation is ^a more frequent cause of their ruin, than 
determined impiety. It is not so much because they 
have ado{rted bad principles, as because they have 
never attended to principles of any kind, that their 
lives are po full of incoherence and disorder. — ^ You 
hover on the borders (tf sin and duty. One day you 
read die Scriptures, you hear religious discourses^ 
and iwax good resohitions. Next day you plunge 
into file world, and forget the se^rious impresision, as 
if it had tiever been made. The impression is again 
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renewed, and again effaced ; and in ihis circle your 
life revolves. Is such conduct worthy of creatures 
endowed with intelligent powers? Shall the close 
of life overtake you, before you have determined 
how to live ? Shall the day never cotne, that is to 
find you ^eady in your views, decided in your plans, 
and engaged in a course of action which your mind 
approves? If you wish that xlay ever to arrive, 
retirement and meditation must first bring you home 
to yourselves, from the dissipation in which you are 
now scattered ; niust teach you to fix such aims^ and 
to lay down such rules of conduct as are. suitable to 
rational and immortal beings. Then will your cl^^ 
racter become uniform and respectable^ Then yoi^ 
may hope that your life will proceed in such a traifi; 
as shall prepare you^ when it is finished, for joining 
the society of more exalted spirits. 



SERMON X. 
On Devotion. 



AcTs^ X. 2. 
Cornelius -a devout man — 

nnH AT religion is essential to the welfare ei man, 
^ can be proved by the most eon vinciiig alrgmtients. 
But these, how demonstrative soever, M:e insufficient 
to support its authority over human conduct. For 
arguments may convince the understanding, when 
they cannot conquer the jmssions. Irresistible tiiey 
seem in the calm hours of retreat ; but in the season 
of action, they often vanish into smoke. There are 
other and more powerful springs, which influence 
the great movements of the human frame. In order 
to operate with success on the active powers, the 
heart must be gained. Sentiment and affection must 
be brought to the aid of reason. It is not enough 
that men believe religion to be a wise and rational 
rule of conduct, unless they relish it aS agreeable, 
and find it to carry its own reward. Happy is the 
man, who, in the conflict of desire between God and 
the world, can oppose not only argument to aigu- 
ment, T>ut pleasure to pleasure ; who, to the cxter- 
nal allurements of sense, can oppose the internal joys 
of devotion ; and to the uncertain promises of a flat- 
tering world, the certain experience of that peace qf 
God which passeih understanding, keeping ?us mind 
and heart. -^ Such is the temper and spirit of a dcr 
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tWit man. Sach was the character of Cornelius, that 
good centarion, vfho^Q .prayers and alms axe said to 
have come up in memorial before God. Of this cha- 
racter, I intend, through Divine assistance, to dis- 
course ; and shall endeavour, I. To explain the na- 
ture of devotion ; II. To justify and recommend it ; 
and, III. To rectify some mistakes concerning it. 

r. DEvpTiON is the lively exercise of those affec- 
tions, which we owe to the Supreme Being. It com- 
prehends several emotions of the heart, which all 
terminate on the same great object. The chief of 
them are veneration, gratitude, desire, and resig- 
nation. 

It implies, first, profound veneration of God. By 
veneration, I understand an afiPection compounded 
of awe and love, the affection which, of all others, 
it best becomes creatures to bear towards their infi- 
nitely perfect Creator. Awe is the first sentiment 
that rises in the soul at the view of his greatness. 
But, in the heart of a devout man, it is a solemn 
and elevating, not a dejecting emotion \ for he glows, 
rather than trembles, in the Divine presence. It is 
liot the superstitious dread of unknown power, but 
the homage yielded by the heart, to him who is, at 
once, the greatest and the best of Beingd. Omnipo- 
tence, viewed alone, would be a formidable object. 
But, considered in conjunction with the moral per- 
fections of the Diviile nature, it serves to heighten 
devotion. Goodness affects the heart with double 
energy, when residing in one so exalted. The good- 
ness which we adore in him, is not like that which 
is i^ommon among men, a weak, mutable, undis- 
'^perifing fondness, ill qualified to be the ground of 
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ussured- ifust It is the goodness of ^ perfect 60^?^^ 
nour, acting upoa a regular extensive plan ; a steady 
pjinciple of benevolence, conducted by wisdom ; 
wbicbf subject to no variableness or shadow qftumingf 
free from all partiality and caprice, incapable i^i 
bdng ^her soothed by flatteiy or ruffled by resent^ 
meat, resembles, in its calm and equal lustre, the 
eternal serenity of the highest heavens. Thy mercy , 
O L&rdl . is in Ae heavens, and thy Jmtkfulness 
reacheih untoJhecUmds. Thyrighte(ntsnessMliie 
the great moimttunSf and thy judgments are a great 
deptJi. .. 

Such, are the conceptions of the great jGod, ^diich 
till with veneration the heart of a devout man. His 
veneration is not- confined to acts of immediate 
worshif^i. It is the habitual ten:iper of his soul. Not 
pnly when ^gaged in prayer or prstte, but in the 
siletice of retirement, and even amidst the occupa* 
tiom qS the worldt the Divine Being, dwelb upon his 
thoughts^ No place, and no object, appears to him 
void of God. QvL the works of Nature he views the 
impression of his hand j- and in the actions of men, 
he traces the operation of his Providence. Whatever 
]^ beholds on earth, that is beautiful or fair, that is 
great or good, ;he refers to God, as to the supreme 
qr^in of all the excellence whith is scattered throi]igh<- 
put bisi^Mfcs. IProm those effects he riseiikto the 
first cauAe. From . those streams h& ascends to the 
fountain whence, they floWr By those rays he is led 
to that eternal source of light in which they centre. . 

Dbvotion implies, secondly, sincere gratitude %^ 
God for all his benefits. This is a warmer emption 
thsm simple vener^on. Veneraticxu looks up to the 
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Deity, as he k in himself: Gratitude regarcb what 
he is towards as. When a devout man surveys this 
vast tmiverse, where beauty and goodness are every 
where predominant ; when he reflects on those num- 
beiieas multitudes of creatures who, in their different 
stations, enjoy the blessings of existence ; and when, 
lat the same time, he looks up to an universal Father, 
who hath thus filled creation with life and haf^i* 
ness, hk heart glows within him. He adores l^hat 
disinterested goodness which prompted the Almighty 
to raise up so many orders of intelligent beings, not 
that he might receive, but that he might give and 
impart; that he might pour forth himjJelf,' and corn*- 
municate to the spirits which he formed, some ema- 
nations of his felicity^ 

The goodness of this Supreme Benefactor he grate- 
fully contemplates, as displayed in his own state. He 
reviews the events of his life ; and in evdry comfort 
which has sweetened it, he discerns the Divine hand. 
Does he remember with affection the parents under 
whose care he grew up, and the companions with 
whom he passed his youthful life ? Is he nowhs^py, 
in his &mily rising around him ; in the spouse who 
loves him, or in the children who give him comfort 
and joy ? Into every tender remembrance of the 
fftast, and every pleasing " enjoyment of the present^ 
devotion enters ; for in all those beloved dbjects, it 
recognizes God. The communication of love from 
Imrt to heart, is an effiision of hi$ goodness. From 
his insfHration descends all the friendship which ever 
glowed on earth; and therefore, to him it justly 
returns im gratitude, and terminates on him. 

. Bn^ this Jife, with all its interests, is but a small 
{kart of human existence. A devout man looks ^* 
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ward to immortality, and discovers still high^ suli- 
jecta of gratitude. He views himself as a guilty 
creature, whom Divine benignity has received into 
grace ; whose forfeited hopes it has restored ; and 
to whom it has opened the most glorious prospects 
of future felicity.. Such 'generosity shewn to the 
fallen and miserable, is yet more affecting to the 
heart, than favours conferred on the ^innocent. He 
contemplates, with astonishment, the labours of the 
Son of God, in accomplishing redemption for men ; 
and his soul overflows with thankfulness to him, who 
Iwed tis, and washed usjrom our sins in his own bloods 
— What shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits? 
Bless the Lord, O my soul! and all that is within me^ 
bless his holy name ; who Jbrgiveth all thine iniqmti^St 
and liealeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction, and crowneth thee with lotdng kmd-^ 
ness, and xvith tender mercies. 

Devotion implies, thirdly, Ae desire of the soul 
after the favour of the Supreme Being, as its chief 
good and final rest. To inferior enjoyments, the 
4evout n^an allots inferior and secondary attachment* 
He disclaims not every earthly affection. He pre? 
tends not to renounce all pleasure in the comforts of' 
his present state. Such an unnatural renuncifrfion 
humanity forbids,' and religion csmijot require. But 
from these he expects not his isupreme bliss. Jle 
jdiscems the vanity which belongs to them all j an4 
beyond the circle of mutable objects which surround 
hfim, he aspires after some principles of more perfec^ 
felicity, which shall not be subject to chs^nge or 
decay. But where is this complete and permai^^nt 
good to be found? Ambition pursues it in courts 
and palaces ; and returns from the pursuit^ loaaed 
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with sorrows. Pleasure seeks it among sensual joys i 
and retires with the confession of disappointment. 
The deep saith^ it is not in me ; and the sea saith^ it is 
not 'with me^ It cannot be gotten for gold ; neither 
^haU silver be weighed Jbr the price thereof. Its place 
is not in the land of the living. True happiness dwells 
with God ; and from the light of his countenance, it 
beams upon the devout man. His voice is, Whom 
have I in hewuen but thee ? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee. After exploring hea- 
ven and earth for happiness, they seem to him a 
mighty void, a wilderness of shadows, where all 
would be empty and unsubstantial without God. 
But in his favour and love, -he finds what supplies 
every defept of temporal objects; and assures tran- 
quillity to his heart, amidst all the changes of his 
existence. Tf^u shalt guide me with thy counsel ; and 
thou shalt receive me to thy glory. Myjlesh and my 
heart faikth ; but God is the strength of my hearty 
and my portion for eotr^ 

From these sentiments and affections. Devotion 
advances, fourthly, to an entire resignation of th^ 
soul to God. It is the consummation of trust and 
hope. It banishes anxious cares and murmuring 
thoughts. It reconciles us tc? every appointment of 
Divine Providence ; and resolves every wish into the 
desire of pleasing him whom our hearts adore. Its 
genuine breathings are to this effect. ** Conduct ine, 
" O God ! in what path soever seemeth good ifco 
f * thee. In nothing shall I ever arraign thy sacrw^ 
^* will. Dost thou require me to part with any 
" worldly advantages, for the sake of virtpe and % 
" good consqience? I give them up. Dost thoii 
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<< comiQatid me to relinquish my friends, or toy 
" country? At thy call I cheerfully leave them. 
" Dost thou summon me away from Ais worid? Lo! 
<< I am ready to depart. Thou hast made, thou hast 
<< redeemed me, and I am thine. Myself^ and all 
" that belongs to me, I surrender to thy disposal. 
" Let the men of the world have their portion in this 
" l{fe. Be it mine, to behold thy face in righteous- 
** ness ; and xvhen I awake to be satisfied xcith thy 
** likeness^* 

This, surely, is one of the noblest acts of which 
the human mind is capable, when thus, if we 
may be allowed the expression, it unites itself with 
God. Nor can any devotion be genuine, which in- 
spires not sentiments of this nature. For devotion 
is not to be considered as a transient glow of affec- 
tion, occasioned by some casual impressions of Di- 
vine goodness, which are suffered to remain uncon- 
nected with the conduct of life. It is a powerful 
principle, which penetrates the soul; which purifies 
the auctions from debasing attachments : and, by a 
fixed and steady regard to God, subdues every sinful 
passion, and forms the inclinations to piety and 
virtue. » - * 

Such, in general are the dispositions that consti- 
tute devotion. It is the union of veneration, gra- 
titilde, desire, and resignation. It expresses not so 
much the performance of any particular duty, as the 
spirit which must animate all religious duties. It 
stands opposed not merely to downright vice j but 
to a heart which is cold and insensible to sacred 
things ; which, from compulsion perhaps, and a sens6 
of interest, preserves sotoe regard to the Divine 
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commands, but obeys them without ardour^ love, or 
joy. I proceed, 

IL To recommend this devout spirit to your iipi- 
tation. I begin ^ith observing, Thfit it ia of the 
utmost consequence to guard against extre^les of 
every kind in religion. We must beware, lest, by 
seelung to avoid one rock, we split upon another. 
It has been long the subject of remark, that super- 
stition and enthusiasm are two ciipital sources of 
dcj^usion; superstition, on the one hand, attaching 
men with immoderate zeal to the ritual and externa} 
part of religion ; and enthu^asm, on the other, 
directing their whole attention to internal emotions, 
and mystical communications with the spiritual w<?a:ld;^ 
while neither the one lior the otbef has paid sufficient 
regard to the great moral duties of the Christian life^ 
But, running with intemperate eagerness from these 
two great abuses of religion, men have neglected to 
observe, that there are extremes opposite to each of 
them, into which they are in hazard of precipitating 
themselves. Thus, the horrour of superstition has 
sometimes reached so far as to produce contempt for 
all external institutions ; as if it were possible for 
religion to subsist in the world, without forms of 
WOTship, or public acknowledgment of God. It has 
also happened that some, who, in the main, are well 
aflTected to the cause of goodness, observing that 
persons of a devout turn have at times been carried^ 
by warm affections, into i^njustifiable excesses^ have 
thence hastily concluded that all devotion was a-kin 
to enthusiasm ; and separating religion totally from 
the heart and affections, have reduced it to a frigi^ 
obsNvance of what they call the rules of virtue,. This. 
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Is the extrente which I purpose at present to combat^ 
by shewing you, first, That true devotion is rational, 
and well-founded ; next. That it is of the highest 
importance to every other part of religion and virtue ; 
and lastly. That it is most conducive to our hstp- 
piness. 

In the first place. True ddvotion k rational, and 
well-founded. It takes its rise from affections, whi6h 
are Essential to the human frame. We are formed 
by Nature to admire ^hat is great, and to love what 
is amiable. Even inanimate dbjects have power to 
excite those emotions. The magnificent prospnects 
6f the natural world, fill the mind with revei^ential 
awe. its beautiful scenes create delight. When we 
survey the actions and behaviour df our fellow- 
creatures, the affections glow with greater ardour ; 
and if to be unmoved, in the former case^ argues a 
defect of sensibility in our powers, it discovers, ift 
the latter, ian odious hardness and depravity in the 
heart. The tenderness bf an affectionate parent, the 
generosity of a forgiving enemy, the public spirit of 
a patriot or ^ hero, ofterT fill the eyes with tears, and 
swell the breast with emotions too big foi* utterance. 
The object bf those affections is frequently raised 
above us, in condition and rank. Let us suppose 
him raised also above us in nature. Let us imagine, 
that an angel or any hieing of superior ordei-j had 
condescended to be oui* friend, our guide, and patron ; 
ho pei'son, sure, would hold the exaltation of his 
benefactor's character to be an argument why he 
should lovd and revere him less. — • Strange! that the 
attachment and veneration, the- warmth and over- 
flowing of heart, which excellence aiid goodness oft 
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every other occasion command, should b^giii to be 
accounted irrational^ as soon as the Supreme Being 
hecomes their object* For what reason must human 
sensibility be extinct towards him alone ? Are all 
benefits entitled to gratitude, except the highest and 
the best ? Shall goodness cease to be amiable, only 
because it is perfect ? 

It will, perhaps, be said that an unknown and 
invisible being is not qualified to raise Section in 
the human heart Wrapt up in the mysterious 
obscurity of his nature, he escapes our search, and 
affords no determinate object to our love or desire« 
We go Jbrwardj but he is not there ; and bachtdardf 
hut *we cannot perceive him: On the left hand, wherd 
he worketh, but we cannot behold him : He hideik 
himself on the right hand, that we cannot see ♦ /wwi* 

Notwithstanding this obscurity, is there any 

being in the universe more real and certain, than 
the Creator of the world, and the Supporter of all 
existence ? Is he, in whom we live and move, tQO 
distant from us to excite devotion ? His form and 
essence, indeed, we cannot see.; but to be unseen, 
and imperfectly known, in many other instances^ 
precludes neither gratitude nor love. It is not the 
sight, so much as the strong conception, or deep 
impression^ of an object, which affects the passions^ 
We glow with admiration of personages, who have 
lived in a distant age* Whole nations have been 
transported with zeal and affection for the generous 
hero^ or public deliverer, whom they knew only by 
fame. Nay, properly speaking, the direct object of 
our love is, in every case, invisible. For that on 
which affection is placed, is the mind, the soul, the 

* Job, xxiii. 8, 9. 
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internal character of our fello.w-creatures j wbidf 
surely, is no less concealed, than the Divine Nature 
itself is, from the view of dense. From aetioRs, we 
cam only infer the dispositions of men 4 from what 
we see of their behavimir, we collect what is imvisihte ; 
but the conjecture which we form is, at best, im^ 
perfect; and when their actions eixcite our love,, 
much of their heart remains still imknown. I ask, 
then, in what respect God is lisss <pialified than any 
other being to be an dbject of affection ? Convinced 
that he exists ; b^hdding his goodness spread abroad 
in his works, exerted in the government of the world, 
displayed in some measure to sehse, in the actions^ of 
his son Jesus Chlrist ! are we not furnished with every 
essential requisite which the heart demands, in order 
to indulge the most warm, and at the same time ^le 
Most rational emotions ? 

If these CQUsiderations justify the reasonableness 
ei, devotion, as expressed in veneration, love, and 
gratitude, the same train of thought will equally 
justify it when appiearing in the forms of desire^ de-" 
light, or resignation. The latter are, indeed, the 
consequence of the former. For we cannot bdt 
desire some communication with what we love j and 
will naturally resign oiu-selves to one, on whom we 
have placed the full confidence of afibcticm. The 
aspirations of a devout man after the favour of God, 
a^e the effects of that earnest wish for happiness 
Which glows in every breast. All men have some-^ 
Ivhat that may be called the object of their devotion ; 
reputation, pleasure^ learning, riches^ or whatever 
apparent good has strongly attached their heart. 
This becomes the centre of attraction, which draws 
them towards it ; which quickens and regulates all 
theu^ motions. While the men of the world are thus 
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influenced by the objects which they severally wor- 
ship^ shall he only who directs all his devotion 
towards the Supreme Being, be excluded from a pkce 
in the system of rational conduct? or be censured for 
having passions, whose sensibility corresponds to the 
great cause which moves them ? — Having vindicated 
the reasonableness of devotion, I come, 



In the second place, to shew its importance^ and 
the high place which it possesses in the system of 
religion. I address myself now to those, who, thoi^ 
they reject not devotion as irrational, yet consider it 
as m unnecessary refinement ; an attainment which 
may be safely left to recluse and sequestered persons, 
who aim at uncommon sanctity. Hie solid and 
material duties of a good life, tibey hold to be in a> 
great measure independent of devout affection ; and 
think them si^ciently supported, by thar nec^sary 
connexion with our interest, both in this and in a 
future world. They insist much upon religion being 
a calm, a sober, aind rational principle of conduct* 
— — - 1 admit that it is very laudable to have a rational 
religion. But I must admonish you, that it is both 
reproachful and criminal, to have an insensible heart; 
If we reduce rdigion into so cool a state, as not to 
adniit love^ affection, and desire, we shall leave it in 
possession of $mall influence over human life. Look 
abroad into the world, and observe how few act upon 
deliberate and rational views of their true interest; 
The bulk of mankind are impelled by their feelings. 
They ar6 attracted by appearances of good. Taste 
and inclination rule t^eir conduct. To direct their 
inclination and taste towards the highest objects ; to 
ibrm h relish within them, for virtuous and spitituai 
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enjoyment ; to introduce religion into the hearty is 
the province of devotion ; and hence arises its im- 
portance to the interests of goodness. 

Agreeably to this doctrine^ the great Author of 
ourrel^pn^ who well knew what was in man, laid the 
foundation of hiiS whole system in the regeneration of 
the heart. The change which was to be accomplished 
on his followers, he did not purpose to effect, merely 
by regulating their external conduct ; but by forming 
Within them a new nature ; by taking away the heart 
qf stone, and givmg them a heart qfjlesh ; that is, a 
heart relenting and tender, yielding to the Divine 
impulse^ and readily susceptible of devout impres- 
sions« Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength : This is the 
first and great commandment* My soni give me thy 
heart, is the call of God to each of us : And, indeed^ 
if the heart be withheld, it' is not easy to conceive 
what other offering we can present, tliat will be 
acceptable to him* 

Of what nature must that man's rel^on be, who 
professes to worship God^ and to believe in Christ ; 
and yet raises his thoughts towards God, and his 
Saviour/ without any warmth of gratitude or love? I 
speak not of those occasional decays of pious affec- 
tion, to which the best are subject^ but of a total 
insensibility to this part of religion^ Surely, let the 
outward behaviour be ever so irreproachable, there 
must be some essential defect in a heart which re- 
mains always unmoved at the view of infinite good- 
ness. The affections cannot, in this case, be deemed 
to flow in their natural channel. Some concealed 
malignity must have tainted the inward frame* This 
is not the man whom you would choose for your 

I2t 
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bo^m friend ; or whose heart you coqld expect to 
koswer^ with reciprocal warmth, to yours. Hid 
virtue, if it deserve that nam^ is not of the inost 
amiable sort; and may, with re^$on$ receive the 
lippellatioil (often injudiciously bestowed) of cold 
arid dry morality^ Such a person must, ^s y^t^ be 
far from thi kingdom ofHecwen. 

As devotion is thus essential to religion in its 
principle, so it enters into the proper discharge of all 
its duties. It diffiises an auspicious influence over 
the whole of virtue. The jirevailing temper of the 
inind is formed by its most frequent employcfients^ 
Intercourse with Supreme perfection cannot, there-r 
fore, but ennoble and improve it* The pure love of 
God naturally connects itself with the love of mani 
Hence, devotion has been often found a powerful 
instrument in humanizing the manners of men^ and 
taming their unruly passions4 It smooths what is 
rough, and softens what is fierce in our nature^ It 
is the great purifier of the affections. It inspires con? 
tempt of the low gratificatibris belonging to animal 
life. It promotes a humble and cheerful Content* 
inent with our lot ; and subdues that eager desire of 
ticheii and of power which has filled this unhappy 
'world with crimes and misery, finally it be9tows 
that enlargement of heart in the service of 'Grpd> 
which isi the great principle both of perseverance, and 
of progress in virtue. He who, unacquainted with 
detvout affections, sets himself to keep the Divine 
icommandments, will advance iri obedience with a 
slow and languid pace; like one, who^ carrying a 
heavy burden, toils to mount the hill. But he whose 
heart <ievotion has warmed^ will proceed on his way^ 
cheerful &nd rejoicing* The one performs bis duty. 
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only because it ii commanded; the other, becansef 
he lovefi it Itie one is inclined to do no more than 
necessity requires;; ihe other seeks to excel. The 
one looks for his reward in somewhat besides reli^ 
gion; the other finds it in religion itself: Itis^ 
meat and drink to do ^ mtt of that heaivenh/ Father^ 
^ whom he loves and adores. Which of these twa is 
likely to make the greatest improvement in good- 
ness, is easily discerned. Let us now consider. 

In the third place, the influence of devotion on 
the happiness of life^ Whatever promotes and 
strengthens virtue^ whatever calms and regulates the 
teifiper, is a source of happiness. Devotion, as I 
have just now shown, produces those dfiects in a re-^ 
markable degree. It inspires compc^ure of i^irit, 
mildness, and benignity; weakens the painful, and 
cherishes the pleasing emotions ; and, by these 
meaiis, carries on the life of a pious man, in a smooth 
and placid tenour. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the 
mind, devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to vhich 
the vicious are entire strangers ; enjoyments the more 
Vftluiiible, as they pecnliarly belong to retirement when 
the world leaves us, and to adversity when it becomes 
our foe. These are the two seasons, for which every 
wise man would most wish to provide some hidden 
store of comfort. For let him be placed in the most 
favourable situation which the huptian state admits, 
the world can neither always amuse him, nor always 
shield him from distress. There will be many hours 
of vacuity, and many of dejection in his life. If he 
be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how dreary 
will the gloom of solitude often prove ! With what 
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oppressive weight will dckness^ disiqppointiiient^ :or 
old age, fall upon his spirits 1 But, for those pensive 
periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. From 
the tiresome repetition of. the common vanities of 
life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and 
sorrows, devotion transports him into a new region j 
and surrounds him there with such objects as are the 
most fitted to cheer the dejection, to calpa the 
tumults, and to heal the wounds of his heart. If the 
world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order. of 
things about to arise. If men have been ungrateful 
and base, it displays before him the faithfulness of 
that Supreme Being, who, though every other friend 
fail, will never forsake him. Consult your experiencci 
and you will find, that the two greatest source^ of 
inward joy are, the exercise of love directed to- 
wards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. 
Both these are supplied by devotion ; and therefore 
we have no reason to be surprised, if on some occa- 
sions, it fill the hearts of good men with a satisfaction 
not to be expressed. 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind, are, in 
many respects, superiour to the coarse gratifications 
of $ense. They are pleasures which belong to the 
highest powers and best afiections of the soul} 
whereas the gratifications of sense reside in the 
lowest region of our nature. To the one, the soul 
stoops below its native dignity. The other raise it 
above itself. The one leave always a comfortless, 
often a mortifying remembrance behind them. 
The other are reviewed with applause and delight. 
The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent^ 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out. 
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and leaves an empty and offensive dianneL But the 
pleasures of devotion resemble the equaUe current 
0f a pure river, which enlivens the fields through 
which it passes, and diffuses verdure and fertility 
along its banks. To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the 
highest improvement of our nature, and much of the 
enjoyment of our life. Thou art the support of our 
virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent 
world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest 
the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy com- 
munications, and thine only, ^re imparted to the low, 
no less than to the high ; to the poor as well as to 
the rich, In thy presence worldly distinctions cease ; 
and tinder thy influence, worldly sorrows are for- 
gotten. Thou art the balm of the wounded mind. 
Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable; 
inaccessible only to the unrighteous and impure. 
Thou beginnest on earth, the temper of Heaven« 
Jn thee, the hosts of angels and blessed spirits eter- 
nally rejoice. It now remains, 

. III. To endeavour to correct some errours inta 
which men are apt to fall concerning devotion. For 
it is but too obvious, that errours are often commit- 
ted in this part of religion. These frequently dis- 
%ure its appearance before the world, and subject 
it to unjust reproach. Let. us therefore attend deli- 
berately to its nature, so as to distinguish pure and 
rational devotion, of which I have hitherto treated, 
from that which is, in any degree, spurious and 
adulterated. 

. " In the fir^t place. It is an errour to place devotion 
in the mere performance of any external act of worr 
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ship^ Prayer and praise, together with the ordinances 
peculiar to the Christian religion, are the appointed 
means, of raising the heart towards the Supreme Being. 
They are the instituted signs of devotion ; the laur 
guage in which it naturally expresses itselfl But let 
us remember, that they are signs and expression^ 
Qnly ; and we all know, that, in various cases, these 
may not correspond to the thing signified. It is in 
the disposition of the heart, not in the motion of the 
lips, or in posture of the body, that devotion consists^ 
The heart may pray, or praise, when no words aie 
uttered. But if the heart be unconcerned or ill 
affected, all the words we can utter, how properly 
framed soever, are no other than empty and unac* 
ceptable sounds in the ear of the Almighty. 

In the second place, it is an errour to conceive 
the pleasures and advantages of devotion to be indis* 
critpinately open to all. Devotion, like many part^ 
of religion, may in some lights be considered as a 
privilege, and in others as a duty. It is the duty of 
all, to lov^ God, and to resign themselves to his will. 
But it is the privilege of good men pnly, to rejoice 
in God, and to confide in his friendship. Hence a 
certain preparation is requisite, for the enjoyment of 
devotion in its whole extent. Not only must the life 
be reformed from gross enormities, but the heart 
must have undergone that change which the Gospe| 
demands. A competent knowledge of God must b? 
acquired. A proper foundation must be laid in faith 
and repentance, for intercourse with Heaven. 

They who would rush all at once from the arms of 
the world, into th^ sacred retreat of devotion ; they 
who imagine that retreat to 3tand always ready for 
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tbe. reception of such as betake themselves tait, foe 
no reason, but because every other refuge excludes 
them, betray gross ignorance of this part of religion* 
They bring to it, faculties Unqualified to taste its 
pleasures ; and they grasp at hopes, to which they 
are hot intided. By incorporating with devotion 
the unnatural mixture of their unsanctified passions, 
they defile and corrupt it. Hence that gloom 
which has often spread over it? Hence those super- 
stitious mortifications and austerities, by which the 
falsely devout hope to purchase favour from God ; 
haunted by the terrours of a guilty conscience, and 
vaiinly struggling to substitute a servile and cringing 
homage, in the room of the pure affections of a 
renewed heart On such altars the hallowed fire of 
true devotion cannot bum ; nor can any incense as- 
cend from them, that shall be grateful to Heaven* 
Bring m more vain oblations. Wash ye, make you 
clean, put aivay the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes, saith the Lord. Cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well. Then drata nigh to God, and he will draw nigh 
to you. But though devotion requires a pure 

heart, and a virtuous life, and necessarily supposes 
like exercise of frequent retirement, I must ob^rve. 

In the third place. That it is an errour to con* 
ceive it as requiring an entire retreat from the world. 
Devotion, like every other branch of religion, was 
intended to fit us for discharging the duties of life. 
We serve God, by being useful to one another. It is 
evident from the frame of our nature, and from our 
common necessities and wants, that we were design- 
ed by Providence for an active part on this earth. 
The GkMpel of Christ, accordingly considers us as 
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engaged in the concerns of the worid; and directs, 
its exhortations to men, Jn all the various relations, 
characters, and employments of civil life. Abstrac- 
tion from society, therefore, and total dedication of 
our time to devout exercises, cannot be the most 
proper method of acquiring the favour of God. 

I mean not, however, to throw any blame on 
those, who, having lost all relish for the ordinary 
{Hirsuits of life, in consequence of severe wounds 
which ' they have received from affliction ; who, 
being left to stand alone, and discerning their con- 
nections with the world, to be in some measure 
broken off, choose to seek tranquillity in a religious 
retirement, and to consecrate their days entirely to 
Gt)d. Situations sometimes occur, which both jus- 
tify a great degtee of retreat from the world, and 
entitle it to respect. But with regard to the bulk of 
mankind^ Christian devotion neither requires. nor 
implies any such sequestration from the'afl^irs of 
men. Nay, for the most part it will be cultivated 
with greater success, by those who mingle it with 
the active employments of life. For the mind, when 
entirely occupied by any one object, is in hazard of 
viewing it at last through a false medhim. Objects 
especially so great and sublime as those of devotion, 
when we attempt to fix upon them unremitting at- 
tention, overstretch and disorder our feeble powers* 
The mind, by being relaxed, returns to them with 
more advantage. As none of our organs can bear 
intense sensations without injury j as the eye, when 
dazzled with overpowering light, beholds imaginary- 
colours, and loses the real distinction of objects ; so 
the mind, when overheated by perpetual contempla- 
tion of celestial t|ungs, has been sometimes found to 

VOL. ^. N 
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miBtake the istrong impressions of fancy, for super^ 
natural annmumcations from above« To the em[doy* 
meats of devotion, as to all other things, there are 
due limits. There is a certain temperate sphere, 
witiiin which it preserves longest its proper exertion, 
and most successfully promotes the purposes for 
which it was designed. 

In the fourth place. It is sm errour to knagine, 
that devotion enjoins a total contempt of all the 
ple^ures and amusements of human society. It 
checks, indeed, that spirit of dissipation which is too 
prevalent. It not only prohibits pleasures which 
are unlawful, but likewise that unlawAil degree of 
attachment to pleasures in themselves innocent, 
which withdraws the attrition of man from what is 
serious and impcniant. But it brings amusement 
under due limitation, without extirpating it. It 
forbids it as the business, but permits it as the 
rdaxation, of life. For there is nothing in the 
spirit of true religion, which is hostile to a cheerful 
enjoyment of our situation in the world. 

They who look with a severe and indignant ^e 
]upon all the recreations by which the cares of men 
are relieved, and the union of society is cemented, 
are, in two respects, injurious to religion, first, 
they exhibit it to others, under a forbidding form, 
by clothing it with the garb of so much unnecessary 
austerity. And next, they deprive the wQiid of the 
benefit which their example might afford, in drawing 
the line between innocent and dangerous pjleasures. 
By a temperate participation of those which are 
innocent they might successfully exert that autho- 
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dty which a virtuous ajid respectable character 
always possesses, in restraining undue excess. They 
would shew the young and unwary^ at what point 
they Ought to stop. They would have it in their 
power to regulate, in some degree, the public man^ 
Bers; to check extravagance, to humble presump- 
tion, and put vice to the blush. But, through 
Injudicious severity, they fall short of the good 
they might perform. By an indiscriminate censure 
of all amusement, they detract from the weight of 
their reproof, when amusement becomes undoubt- 
edly sinful. By totally withdrawing themselves 
from the circle of cheerful life, they deliver up the 
entertainments of society into the hands of the 
loose and the corrupted; and permit the blind 
power of fashion, uncontrolled, to establish its own 
standards, and to exercise its dangerous sway over 
the world. 

In the fifth place, It is an errour to beli)eve, that 
•devotion nourishes a spirit of severity, in judging of 
the manners and characters of others. Under this 
reproach, indeed, it has so long suffered in the 
world, that, with too many, the appellation of 
devout, suggests no other character, but that of a 
450ur and recluse bigot, who delights in censure. 
But the reproach is unjust; for such a spirit is 
entirely opposite to the nature of true devotion. 
The very first traces which it imprints on the mind, 
are candour and humility. Itsi principles are 
liberal. Its genius is unassuming and mild. Severe 
only to itself, it makes every allowance for others 
which humanity can suggest. It claims no pri- 
vilege of looking into their hearts, or of deciding 
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with respect to their eternal state. — If your sup^ 
posed devotion produce contrary effects ; if it infuse 
harshness into your sentiments, and acrimony into 
your speech ; you may conclude, that, under a 
serious appearance, carnal passions lurk. And, if 
ever it shall so far lift yoix up with self-conceit, as 
to make you establish your own opinions as an 
infallible standard for the whole Christian world, 
and lead you to consign to perdition all who differ 
from you, either in some doctrinal tenets, or in the 
mode of expressing them ; you may rest assured, 
that to much pride you have joined onuch ignorance, 
^th of the nature of devotion, and o& the Gospel of 
Christ. -Finally, 

In the «ixth place. It is an errour to think, that 
perpetual rapture and spiritual joy belong to devo- 
tion. Devout feelings admit very different degrees of 
warmth and exaltation. Some persons, by the frame 
of 4:heir minds, are much more susceptible than others 
of the tender emotions. They more readily relent 
at the view of divine goodness, glow with a warmer 
ardour of love, and, by consequence, rise to a higher 
elevation of joy and hope. But, in the midst of 
still and calm affections,^ devotion often dwells; and, 
though it produce no transports in the mind, dif- 
fuses over it a steady serenity. Devout sensations 
not only vary in their degree, according to the 
frame of different tempers; but, €ven among the 
best disposed, suffer much interruption and decay. 
It were too much to expect, that, in the present 
state' of human frailty, those happy fediings should 
be uniform and constant. Oppression of worldly 
cares, languor of spirits, and infirmities of health. 
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frequently indispose us for the enjoyment of devopt 
affections. Pious men, on ,these occasions, ^ are in 
hazard of passing judgment on^their own state with 
too much severity J as if, for some great iniquity, 
they were condemned by God to final hardness 
of heart. Hence aris^ that melancholy;, which 
has been . seen to overcloud them ;. and which has 
given occasion to many qontemptuQUs ? scofis of 
ungodly men. But it is a melancholy which 
deserves to be treated with tenderness, not with 
contempt. It is the excess of virtuous and pious 
sensibility. It is the overflowing of a heart affected^ 
in an extreme degree, with the humble sense of its 
own failings, and with ardent concern to attliin the^ 
favour of God. A weakness, however, we admit it 
to be, though not a crime ; and hold it to be per- 
fectly separable from the essence of devotion. For 
contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. The tear of 
repentance brings its own relief. Religic^n is a 
spring of consolation, not of terrour, to eveiy well- 
informed mind, which, in a proper manner, rests its 
hope on the infinite goodness of God, and the alL 
sufficient merit of Christ. 

To conclude. Let us remove from devotion all 
those mistakes, to which the corruptions^ of ment- 
or their ignorance and prejudices, have given rise. 
With us, let it be the worship of God, in spirit and 
in truth ; the elevation of the soul towards him in^ 
simplicity and love. Let us pursue it as the prin- 
ciple of virtuous conduct, and of Inward peace j 
by frequent and serious meditation on the great 
objects of religion,, let us lay ourselves^ open to its 
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influence* By means of the institutions of the 
Gospel, let us cherish its impressions. And, above 
all, let us pray to God, that he may establish its 
power in our hearts. For here, if any where, his 
assistance is requisite. The spirit of devotion is his 
gift. From his inspiration it proceeds. Towards 
him it tends; and in his presence^ hereafter, it shall 
attain its ftill perfection. 



SERMON XT. 

On tl^ Duties of the Young.. 



Trrus^ii. 6. 
Young men Ukemse^ej^hort, to Be-soBer^mnded. 

QOBRIETY of tmnd is one of those virtues 
^ which the present condition of human life 
strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its enjoy- 
ments checks presumpti<Mi ; the multii^icity of its 
dangers demands perpetual caution. Moderation^ 
vigilance, and self-government, are duties incum- 
bent on all ; but especially on such as are begin- 
ning the journey ©f life. To them, therefore, the 
admonition in the Text is, with great propriety, 
directed; though there is reason to fear, that by 
them it is in hazard of being least regarded. Ex- 
perience enforces the admonition on the most giddy, 
after they have advanced in \years. But the whole 
state of youthful views and passions, is adverse to 
sobriety of mind. The scenes which present them- 
selves, at our entering upon the world, are com- 
monly flattering. Whatever they be in themselves, 
the lively spirits of the young gild every opening 
prospect. The field of hope appears to stretch 
wide before them. Pleasure seems to put forth its 
blossoms on every side. Impelled by desire, for- 
ward they rush with inconsiderate ardour : Prompt 
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to decide, and to choose ; averse to hesitate, or to 
inquire ; credulous, because untaught by expe- 
rience ; rash, because unacquainted with . danger ; 
headstrong, because unsubdued by disappointment. 
Hence arise the perils, of which it is my design at 
present to warn them. I shall take sobriety qfmindj 
in its most comprehensive sense, as including the 
whole of that discipline which religion and virtue 
prescribe to youth. Thpugh the words of the 
Text are directly addressed to young men, yet as 
the same admonition is given in a preceding verse, 
to the other sex, the instructions which arise from 
the Text are to be considered as common to both. 
1 intend, first, to shew them the importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention to their 
conduct ; and, next, to point out those virtues 
which they ought chiefly to cultivate. 

As soon as you are capable of reflection, you 
must perceive that there is a right and a wrong in 
human actions. You see, that those who are born 
with the same advantages of fortune, are not all 
equally prosperous in the course of life. While 
some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain 
distinction in the world, and pass their days with 
comfort and honour ; others of the same rank, by 
mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages 
of their birth, involve themselves in much misery, 
and end in being a disgrace to their friends^ and 
a burden on society. Early then, you may learn, 
that it* is not on the external condition in which you 
find yourselves placed, but on the part which you 
are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your 
honour or infamy, depend. Now, when beginning 
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to act that part, what can be of greater moment 
than to regulate your 'plan of conduct with the most 
serious attention, berfbre you have yet committed 
any fatal or irretrievable errours? If, instead of 
exerting - reflection for this valuable purpose, you 
deliver yourselves up, at so critical a time, to sloth 
and pleasure ; if you reiuse to listen to any coun- 
sellor but humour, or to attend to any pursuit 
except that of amusement ; if you allow yourselves 
to float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready 
to receive any direction which the current of 
fashion may chance to give you, what can you 
expect to follow from such beginnings ? While so 
many around you are undergoing the sad conse- 
quences of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall 
not those consequences extend to you ? Shall you 
attain success without that preparation, and escape 
dangers without that precaution, which is required 
of others? Shall happiness grow up to you of its 
own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to 
the rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultiva- 
tion, and the acquisition of labour and care ?-^^ — 
Deceive not yourselves with such arrogant hopes. 
Whatever be your rank. Providence will not, for 
your sake, reverse its established ordfer. The Au- 
thor of your being hath enjoined you to take heed 
to your ways ; to ponder the paths of your feet ; to 
remember your Creator in the days of your youth. 
He hath decreed, that they only who seek after 
wisdom shall find it; that yQO& shall he aJffUcted^ 
because of their transgressions ; and that whbso 
rejuseth instruction shall destroy his own soul. By 
listening to these admonitions, and teinpering the 
vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of serious 
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thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for the rest 
of life ; but by deliveritig yourselves up at present 
to giddiness and levity, you lay the foundation of 
lasting heaviness of heart. 

When you look forward to those plans of life, 
which either your circumstances have suggested, or 
your friends have proposed, you will not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that, in order to pursue them with 
advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. Be 
assured, that, whatever is to be your profession, no 
education is more necessary to your success, than 
the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. 
This is the universal preparation for every character, 
and every station in hfe. Bad as the world is, respect 
is always paid to virtue. In the usual course of hu^ 
man affiurs, it will be found that a plain understand* 
ing, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without 
probity or honour. Whether science, or business, 
or public life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a 
principal share, into all those great departments of 
society. It is connected with eminence, in every 
liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business j with distinction, in every public 
station. The vigour which it gives the mind, and 
the weight which it adds to character ; the generous 
sentiments which it breathes, the undaunted spirit 
which it inspires, the ardour of diligence which it 
quickens, the freedom which it procures from per- 
nicious and dishonourable avocations, are the found- 
ations of all that is high in fame^ or great in success, 
among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments 
you now possess, virtue is a necessary requit»te, in 

*8 
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order ta their shining with proper lustre. Feeble are 
the attractions of the fairest form, if it be suspected 
that nothing within (corresponds to the pleasing ap« 
pearance without. Short are the triumphs of wit, 
when it is supposed ta be the vehicle of malice. 
By whatever arts you may at first attract the atten- 
tion, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearty 
of others, only by amiable dispositions, and the ac- 
complishments of the mind. These are the qualities 
whose influence will last, when the lustre of all that 
once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be barrjen of im- 
provements so essential to yoiir future felicity and 
honour. Now is the seed-time of life; and according 
to what you sow y(m shall r dap. Your character is now, 
under Divine assistance, of your own forming ; your 
fate is, in some measure, put into your own hands. 
Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits hav^ 
not established their dominion. Prejudices have not 
pre-occupied your understanding. The world has 
not had time to contract and debase your affections. 
All your powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed 
and free, than they will be at any future period. 
Wl?atever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to run ; nay it 
may determine its everlasting issue. Consider then 
the employment of this important period, as th^ 
highest trust which shall ever be committed to you j 
as^ in a great measure, decisive of your happiness, 
in time, and in eternity. As in the succession of 
the seasons, each, by the invariable laws of Nature, 
affects the productions of whs^t is next in course ; so^ 
in human life, every period of our age, according ^ 
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it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of 
that which is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually 
brings forward accomplished and flourishing man- 
hood ; and such manhood passes of itself, without 
uneasiness, into respectable and tranquil old agev 
But when nature is turned out of its regular course, 
disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vege- 
table world. If the Spring put forth no blossoms, 
in Summer there will be no beauty, and in Autumn' 
no fruit. So if youth be trifled away without im- 
provement, manhood will be contemptible, and old 
age miserable. If the beginnings of life have been 
vaniiyi its latter end can be no other than vernation, 
of spirit. 

Having thus shown the importance of beginning* 
early to give serious attention to conduct, I come, 
next, to point out the virtues which are most neces- 
sary to be cultivated in youth. What I shall, 

I. Recommend, is piety to Grod. With this I 
begin, both as a foundation of good morals, and as 
a disposition particularly graceful and becoming in 
youth. To be void of it, argues a cold heart, des- 
titute of some of the best affections which belong to 
that age. Youth is the season of warm and generous 
emotions. The heart should then, spontaneously, 
rise into the admiration of what is grieat, glow with 
the love of what is fair and excellent, and melt at 
the discovery of tenderness and goodness. Where 
can any object be found, so proper to kindle those 
affections, as the Father of the universe, and the 
Author of all felicity? Unmoved by veneration, 
can you contemplate that grandeur and majesty, 
which his works every where display ? Untouched 
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by gratitude, can you view that profusion of good^ 
which, in this pleasing season of life, his beneficent 
hand pours around, you? Happy in the love and 
afiection of those with whom you are connected, 
look up to the Supreme Being, as the inspixer of all 
the friendship which has ever been shown you by 
others; himself, your best and your first friend; 
formerly, the supporter of your infancy, and the 
guide of your childhood ; now, the guardian of your 
yotith, and the hope of your coming years. View 
religious homage, as a natural expression of grati- 
tude to him for all his goodness. Consider it as the 
service of the God of your Fathers ; of him to whom 
your parents devoted you ; of him, whom in former 
ages your ancestors honoured; and by whom they 
are now rewarded, ^d blessed in Heaven. Con- 
nected with so many tender sensibilities of soul, let 
religion be with you, not the cold and barren off. 
spring of speculation, but the warm and vigorous 
dictate of the heart. 

But though piety chiefly belong to the heart, yet 
the aid of the understanding is requisite, to ^ve a 
proper direction to the devout affections. You must 
endeavour, therefore, to acquire just views, both of 
the great principles of natural religion, and of the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. For this end, 
study the sacred Scriptures. Consult the word of 
God, more than the systems of men, if you would 
know the truth in its native purity. When, upon 
rational and sober inquiry, you have established your 
principles, suffer them not to be shaken by the scoffs 
of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. Re- 
member, that in th^ examination of every great and 
comprehensive plan, such as that of Ch|istiamty, 
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difficulties may be expected to occur; and that 
reasonable evidence is not to be rejected, because 
the nature of our present state allows us only to know 
in partf and to see through a glass, darkly. 

Impress your minds with reverence for all that is 
sacred. Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no 
compliam^ with the intemperate mirth of others, 
ever betray you into prophane sallies. Besides the 
guilt which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a more 
odious s^pearance of petulance and presumption to 
youth, than the affectation of treating rehgion with 
levity. Instead of being an evidence of superiour 
understanding, it discovers a pert and shallow mind ; 
which, vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, 
presumes to make light of what the rest of mankind 
revere. # 

At the same time you are not to imagine, that 
when exhorted to be religious, you are called upon 
to become more formal and sdemn in your manners 
than others of the same years, or to erect yourselves 
into supercilious reprovers of those around you. The 
spirit of true religion breatJies gentleness and affa- 
bility. It gives a native, unaffected ease to the 
behaviour. It is social, kind, and cheerful; far 
removed from that gloomy and illiberal superstition 
which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects 
the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for 
another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 
Let your religion, on the contrary, connect prepar- 
ation for Heaven, with an honourable discharge of 
the duties of active life. Let it be associated in 
your imagination, with all that is manly and useful ; 
^ih whatsoever things are true^ arejusty arepure^ are 
loveb/y are of good rejport, wherever there is any w*- 
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tue, and wjierever the« is amf praise. Of such 
religion discover, on every proper occasion, that you 
are not ashamed ; but avoid making any unnecessary 
ostentation of it before the world. 

II. To i»ety, join modesty and docility, reverence 
of your parents, and submission to those who £u?e 
your superiours in knoA^edge, in station, and in 
years. Dependence and obedience b^ng to youth; 
Modesty is osie of its chief omame&ts ; and has ever 
been esteemed a prefsage of rising merit. When 
entering on the career of life, it is your part, not to 
assume the reins as yet into your hands ; but to com- 
mit yourselves to the guidance of the more expe- 
rienced, and to become wise by the wisdom of those 
who have gone before you. 

Of all the follies incident to youth, there are none 
which either deform its present appearance, or blast 
the proi^ect of its future prosperity, more than self- 
conceit, presumption and obstinacy. By checking its 
natural progress in improvement, they fix it in long 
immaturity ; and frequentj^y produce mischiefs, which 
can never be repaired. Yet these are vices too com- 
monly found among the young. Big with enterprise, 
and dated by hope, they resolve to trust for success 
to none but themsdves. Full <rf their own abilities, 
they deride the admonitions which are given,them by 
their friends, as the timorous suggestions of age. 
Too wise to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too 
forward to be restrained, they plunge, with precipi- 
tant indiscretion, into the midst of all the dangers 
with which life abounds. Seest thou a young man 
wise m his awn conceit ? There is more hope qfaJboU 
ihm of Urn. — Positive as you now are in your. 
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opiniatis, and confident in your assertions, be assured 
that the time approaches when both men and things 
will appear to you in a different light. Many cha- 
racters which you now admire, will, by and by, sink 
in your esteem j and many opinions, of which you 
are at present most tenacious, will alter as you 
advance in years. Distrust, therefore, that glare of 
youthful presumption, which dazzles your eyes.* 
Abound not in your own sense. Put not yourselves 
forward with too much eagerness ; nor imagine, that, 
by the impetuosity of juvenile ardour, you can over- 
tqirn systems which have been long established, and 
change the. face of the world. Learn not to think 
TBore highly qf yourselves than you ought to thinky but 
to think soberly. By patient and gradual progression 
in improvement, you may, in due time, command 
lasting esteem ; but by assuming, at present, a tone 
of superiority, to which you have no title, you will 
disgust those whose approbation it is most important 
to gain. Forward vivacity may fit you to be the 
companion of an idle hour. More solid qualities 
must recommend you to the wise, and mark you out 
for importance and consid^ation in subsequent life. 

III. It is necessary to recommend to you, sin- 
cerity and truth. This is the basis of every virtue^ 
That darkness of character, where we can see no 
heart ; those foldings of art, through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate, present an object, 
unamiable in every season of life, but particularly 
odious in youth. If, at an age when the heart is 
warm, when the emotions are strong, and when 
pature is expected to show itself free and qpen, you 
^ c^n already smile and deceive, what are we to look 
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for wiien you shall be luimgec biicImiQPddin :Ae wa]i» 
of mea^ when ii^rest shfJlciitoC coal(ilQted Jtbnr 
pbdur^on of your he^ut^aisid expecie^eevsbaH: hasm 
irapro^edbyou inall the art9 df guile ? DbsiaiukrtioiaL 
ini youth, i& the fofe^mimer; of perfidy inioIjd:.a9Q2r 
Its fii^t ap{)eanmcetis tl^e fatal otxmn of growing de- 
pravity, and future ^ shame. It dqpdacbs parts^ m^ 
learning, obscures the lustre of e:reryLacc6mpiis^ 
ment; and sinks you into contempt ^th God and 
iamii - /' -- '■ .r i > i ../ . : 

^ As you value, tl;er^re, the approbation of Hea«> 
ven, or the^ ei^teem of the world, cultivate the love of 
truth; i In all your: proceedings, be direct and con- 
sistent Ingenuity and candour possess the in<»t 
powerful charm ; they bespeak universal favour, and 
tarry an apology for almost every failing. The h^ of 
fnak ^haU be estahUshedfir ever ; butabfmg tongue 
is but Jar a moment. *; The path of truth is a plain 
and a safe path j that of falsehood is a perplexity 
maze. After the first departure from sincerity, it is^ 
not in your power to stop. One artifice unavoidably 
leads on to another $ till, as the intricacy of the 
labj^iltli jncr^tees, you are left entangled in fom 
own snare. Deceit discovers a 3ittle mind, ^ which 
stops at temporary expedients,' without rising to com* 
pi^hen^ive views of conduct. It beti%}i9» ait the $ame 
time, a dastardly i^irit. It is the resource of one 
who .wants - eouiage to avow \m des^s, or to r^ewt 
Upon bimsdf. Whereas, openness of -efaaracter :i^. 
plays tiiat generoua boMness^wMch oiight;to distm^ 
giMb y^th. To set out in ti»e wwld with no other 
principle than a crafty attentm to interest, betokens 

'- . ^ . i.-" ; i/. >\ -J -i ... ■ .... \ . " , . ^:-- ■ .; ^ >;: , •. 

' ' ^ * iProv. xii. I9r . 
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walks df lj&» But to §ite m esdy^ pn^emMe to 
iMmour jbo^e gvilN' ubiitt th^ stand in eompetttion ; 
to desptat cmry advantage whidi cannot be attained 
wtdiout dishonest arts ; to brook no meanness^ and 
to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the indications, of 
a great mind^ the presages of future eminence -and 
distinction in life* 

. At the same time this virtuous sincerily is per-* 
fectly consistent with the most prudent vigilance and 
caution. It is opposed to cunning, not to true wis* 
domi It is not the simplicity/of a weak and impro^ 
vident» but the candour of an enlarged and noble 
mind ; of one who scorns deceit* because he accounts 
it both base and unprofitable j and who seeks no di&* 
gukti, because he needs none to hide him. Lard/ 
who 9kaU aUde m thy tabemaek? Who shaU^ ascend 
into thjf holy Mttf He that walkeih uprightly md 
workeffi righteouinessp and speaketh the truth in Ms 
heart. 

IV. Yoyih is the prqier season of cultivating ,thft 
benevolent and humane affections. As* a greftjb^psjrt 
<^:yottr happiness is to depend on the connexions 
whicti you form with others^ it is of high importance 
that you acquiref hf <$mesi the temper and the jdma- 
mrs which will render such conneauons comfort^le* 
Let a sense of Justice .be the foundation of all youi: 
social qualiti^ ; In your post early intercourse is^th 
the worldf and evien in your jroutbful amusements^ 
Jet no unfairness be found*. J^grave on. your mind 
that sacred rulCf of doing all Mngs to others^ accord'^ 
ing as you wish that they should do unto you. For 
this end, impress youjfselves with a deep sense of the 
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original and natural equality of men. li^atev^ 
vantages of birth or fortune you poissess, lieverHisplay 
them with ah ostentatious superiority. Leave the^ 
subordiriatlions of rank, to regulate tJieiriterc6ijtfse6iP 
more advanced years. At preseiit, it* becomes Jroit 
to act among your companions, a^^ man ^vit^ man. 
Remember how unknown to you are flie vicissitudei^ 
of the world; and how often they, on whom iinb- 
rant and contemptuous young men once looked do\\m 
with scorn, have risen to be their superiours in future? 
years. •;.•;.- . : r ■-. 

Compassion is an emotion of which you ought 
never to be ashamed. Graceful in youth is the tesur 
of sympathy, arid the heart that melts at the te.le b^ 
woe. Let not ease and indulgence contract your 
affections, and wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. 
But go sometimes to the house of mourning, as welt 
as to the hotise of feasting. Accustom yourselves id 
think of the distresses of human life ; as the solitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan- 
Thou shalt not harden thy h$m% nor shut thy hand 
Jrom thy poor brother ; but thou shalt surely give unto 
him in the day of his need : And thine heart shall not 
be grieved when thou gives t unto him ; became thatjbr' 
this thingf the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all fAy 
works.* Nev6r sport Vith pain and distress, in any 
of your amusements; nor treat even the meanest in- 
sect with wanton cruelty. ' ^ " - , • -t. ^,^ t ^iM^ 

In young mitidb, there is commonly a strong pro- 
pensity to particular intimadies and friendships. 
Youth, indeed, is the season when friendshSfps are 
sometimes formed, which not only continue through" 

"i * Dcut,xv. 7. W. " *' 
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sii&ceeding life, but which glow to the last, with a 
tenderness unknown to the connexions begun in 
cooler yoars. The propensity therefore is not to be 
discouraged ; though at the same time it must be Ire- 
gtllated with much circumspection and care. Too 
many of the pretended friendships of youth, are mere 
combinations in pleasure. They are often founded 
on capricious likings; suddenly contracted, and as 
suddenly dissolved. Sometimes they are the effect 
of interested complaisance and flattery on the one 
side, and of credulous fondness on the other. Be- 
ware. of such rash and dangerous connexions, which 
may afterwuds load you with dishonour. Remem- 
ber, that by the character of those whom you choose 
for your friends, your own is4ikely to be formed, and 
will certainly be judged of by the world. Be slow, 
^erefore, and cautious in contracting intimacy ; but 
yrhen a virtuous friendship is once established^ con- 
sider it as a sacred engagement Expose not your- 
selves to the r^rqach of lightness and inconstancy, 
which always bespeak eitba: a trifling, or a base 
mind. Reveal none oi^ the secrets of your friend. 
Be faithful to his interests. Forsake him not in 
danger. ,Abhor the thought of acquiring any advan- 
tage by his prejudice or hurt There is a friend thdt 
toveth at all times^ and a pother that is bwnfor adver* 
si^. Thine oimfriendj and thy faiha^sfnend^ for-^ 
sake not* 

Finally, on this head ; in order to render yourselves 
amiable in society, correct every appearance of 
harshiouMs in ;behav]0^r.. Let that courtesy distjn-^ 
guish jour demeanour, which springs not so much 

• Prov» XTii. 17* — 'jotvii. 10. 
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from studied politeness^ as from a mild and j^ntle 
heart. Follow the customs of the world in matters . 
indifferent, but stcqp when they become sinful. Let 
your manners be simple and natural ; and of course 
they will be engaging. Affectation is certain de^ 
formity. By forming themselves on fantastic ma« 
dels, and vpng with one another in every reignii^ 
folly, the young begin with being ridiculous, and 
end in being vicious and immoraU 

V. Let me particulvly exhort youth to temper-' 
ance in pleasure : Let me admonish them, to beware 
of that rock on which thousands from race to race! 
continue to split. The love of pleasure natural to 
man in every period of his life, glows at this ag^ 
with excessive ardour. Novelty adds fresh charms; 
as yet, to every gratification. The world appears to 
spread a continual feast; and health, vigour, and 
high i^irits, invite them to partake of it without 
restraint. In vain we warn them of latent dangers. 
Religion is accused of insufferable severity, in prohr* 
biting enjoyment j and the old, when they oflfer iheii 
admonitions, are upbraided with having &rgot that 
they once were young.— —And yet, my firiends, to 
what do the restraints of religion, and the counsels 
of age, vnth respect to pleasure, amount ? They 
may all be comprised in few words, not to hurt your* 
selves, and not to hurt others, by your pursuit of 
pleasure. Within these bounds pleasure is lawful; 
beyond them, it becomes criminal, because it U 
ruinous. Are these restraints any other than what, 
a wise man would choose to impose on himself? 
We call you not to renounce pleasure, but to ei^oy 
it in safety. Instead of abridging it, we exhort you 

o 3 



to pursne it on an extensive plan* We propose mea* 
tiures for securing its possession, and for prolonging 
its durati(xp» 

Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
not only as sensitive^ but as rational beings; not 
only a$ rational^ but socid ; not only as socipl, but 
immortal. Whatever violates your nature in any of 
these respect^9 cannot aflStxrd true pleasure ; any more 
llian that which undermines an essential part of the 
vital system can promote health. For the truth of 
this conclusion, we appeal, not merely to the autho- 
'rity of religion,; nor to the testimony of the* aged, 
but to yourselves ^nd your own experience. We 
9skf Whether you h£|ve not ibund, that in a course 
«rf criminal excess, your pleasure was more than 
compensated by succeeding pain ? Whether, if not 
frpipa every particular instance, yet from ev^ habit, 
at least, of^unlawful gratificaticm, there did not spring 
some thorn to wound ypu, there did not arise some 
consequence to make you repent of it in the issue? 
How iong then i/& dmpk ones / mil ye lave smpUdtyi 
Ppw long repeat the same round of pernicious folly, 
and tamely expose yourselves to be caught in the 
aame snare ? If you have any ccmsideration, or any 
firmness \eSif avoid temptations, for which you have 
found yourselves unequal^ with as much cue, as you 
would ^un pestilential infection. Break oiFall con- 
nexions with the loose and profligate. When sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. . Look not on the wine 
M%e9 it is redf when it giveth its colour in ihe cup : 
for at the la$t it hiteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
tm addef. r Remove ihy wg^ from the strange wonum, 
and come, ^not near' ihe door of her house. Let not 
thine^heM incline to her ways ; fyr her house is the 



tt^ »D hilL Thou goea MfU¥ kev^ks^a Urd hasteth t$ 
#& mare^ and Imowetk noi^ffuukisjbr his Ufe^ 

By these unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure lA 
ymi^, how many amiable di^ositkms are corrupted 
or destroyed ! How many rising capacities, and 
pofi^rs are suppressed! ^ How many flattering hopes 
of p^ents and friends are totally es:tingui$hed ! 
Who but must drop a teat over human- natUfe^ii^heii 
he heholds that morning which arose so bright/ over- 
cast with such untimely darkness ; that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts^ that vivacity whurh 
sparkled in every company, those abilities which 
were fitted for adorning the highest statioii, all sa^ 
erificed at the shrine of low sensuality ; and one who 
was formed for running the fmr career of life in the 
midst of public esteem, cftt oflFbJ^.his vices at the 
beginning of his course, or sunk, for the whole of it^. 
into insignificancy and contempt !-— These, O sinful 
pleasure ! are thy trophies. |t is thus that, co-cpeiv 
ating with the foe of God and man, ^ou d^radest 
human homnu:, and blastest the opening prospects of 
human felicity. 

VI. DtLiGENCfi^ industry,andr proper improvement 
€^ tim^, are ms^erisd duties ^rf* the youdg. To n^ 
purpose are they endowed with the best abilitiei^ if 
they want activity for elerting them« Unavail^ig 
in this case, will be every directton that can be given 
ibem> either for their temporal or iqpiritual wel&re.^ 
In youth, the habits of industry are most easily ac» 
^piired. In youths the incentives to it are stroi^est^ 
from ambitii^ and from duty, from emulation and 
hope, &dm all the pfospectt whicb the begimiii^ of 
life ^SMa. tf,c4«^lo these cal^ yoii abready 
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l^i^iah ill dfl^t^ ipftctioQn ^"^iftt ifill .be i^Ie to 
qmcken the more aUi^i^ ciurreistt of advai»:ing 
yew»? 

.^.jbduatry is.oot ^nly the indtrum^it of improve* 
i^ept^ but the foundaticm of ples^mu-is. : Nothing is so 
<^p09ite to the true enjoyment of life, as the relwed 
apd feeble state <^ an iiuioleut mind. He who i£Ka 
straoger i^undustry, m^y possess, but he cannot 
e$f^)/oy. For. it is labour <mly which gives the relish 
to pleasw^e. It ia the {4)pointed vehicle of every 
gOG^ to mm* It is the indispensable condition ol* 
pur. ppssessijag a sound mind in a sound body. Sloth 
ii^so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to deter^ 
miQe whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to 
]|;i^99ljth and b9f|)iness» Inactive as it is in itself, its 
^&cts are fata^iy powerful. Though it appear a 
sSbwly flowing stream, yet it undermine all that is 
stjabl^ and flourishing. It npt only saps the f4[^und- 
d>jim o£ every virtue, but pours uppn you a deli:^e of 
q^nies and evils. It is like water, which first putre^ 
$es by stagnation, and then sends iqp^noxious vapours, 
and fills the atmosphere with death. 

Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the certain parent 
hf^h 9f guilt and of ruin. And under idletiess I oon- 
dinde, not mere inaction only, but all that circle oi* 
trifling 4)ccupatipns, in which too many sapnter awiy 
th^ir youth }. perpetually engs^ed in frivolous so- 
ciety, or public amuseiqentsj in the labours of dre^ 
or the ostentatioi^.of th^ir persons. — Is thi^rth^ 
foundation which you lay. for future usefulness, aoid 
ei^m ? ]^y $uch agcomplishments 4o you hof^. U>^ 
recongu^end yourselves to: the. th^9king{ part of-the. 
world, ^A to son^wj^r the (^pectatic^s of ycwr fri^gads^ 
ai\d jour^ count^jp?-^ Amusements, youth requires. 
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Jt< imie tain^ it were cfoel to^ prc^Ut ffaem. But 
tiiaiq(h i^aUowable as the relaxation^ lliey are tfioBt 
culpable as the boskiesi^ of tbe young. For tb^ 
tbenbecome die gulph of time, and the poison of ^ 
imnd. TheyL foment bad passions. They weaken 
tibc innly^^owers. They ^aok the native v^our of 
yoixth kito ocaitcMnptible nflfeinliiacy. , ^ 

) Bedeeming your time £nom silch dange^ud wasted 
seek to fill it with employmeBte which you VOty 
review with sfttis&ction. The acquiattipn of kndw-* 
ledge is one of the mostt honourable occupations of 
youth. The desire of it discovers a liberal mjbdi 
and is connected with many aocompUshments, and 
diany virtues. But though your train of life should 
not lead you to study, the course of educiattcm always 
furnishes proper : employments to a well^sposeld 
mind. Whatever you pursue; be emulous to excdi 
Generous amlrition, and sensibility to praise, are, 
especially at your age^ among the marks of viftue.' 
l^nk not that any affluente of fortune, cnrany ele* 
vation of ratik, exempt you from iiie duties of appli-^ 
cation and industry. 'Industry is the law of our 
being ; it is the demand of Nature, of Reason, and of 
God. Remember always, that the years which no^ 
p(bss over your heads, leave permanent memorials 
bdhind them. From yotir thoughtless minds they 
mtey escape ; but they remain in the rememlNRance of 
G^. They form an important pait of the register 
of your life. They will hereafter bear testimony; 
^i^r for or against you, at that day, when, for dl 
ydur actl<His, but particularly for the employments c^"^ 
yotith, you must give an account to God. 
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Thus* I have set. before yon sone of tbe eiiiaf quaii* 
ficatioiis which belong to that Mfar nmdf thM m*- 
tuous and retigtous character, which the. Apostle in 
my Text recommends to youth; piety^ modesty, 
truth, benevolence, temperance, and indiutiy. 
Whether your future course is destined to be long 
or short, after this mannar it should aMBmence ; luul, 
if it contintie to be thus ccmducted, its conclusion^ at 
what time soever it anivesi will not be inglorious or 
unhappyir Fm*, honourable age is not that whiek 
Handeth in length of^me^ or that t»/dch is measure 
hf number qf years. But toisdom is the grey- hair to 
tnan^ and an unspotted l^ is old age^ 

' Let me finish the subject with recalling your 
attention to that dependence on the blessing of 
Heaven, which, amidst all your endeavours after im* 
provement, you ought continually to preserve. It is 
too common with the young, even when they resolve 
to tread the^path of virtue and honour, to set out 
with presumptuous confidence in themselves. Trust* 
mg to their own abilities for carrying them success* 
fully through life, they are careless of applying to 
Grod, or of deriving any assistance from what they 
are apt to reckon the gloomy discipline of reUgion* 
Alas ! how little do they know the dangers which 
await them! Neither human wisdom, nor human 
virtue, unsupported by religion, ^e equal to the 
trying situations, which often occur in life. By the 
shock > of temptation, how frequently have the most 
virtuous intenticms been overthrown? Under the 
pressure of disaster, how often has the greatest con- 
stancy sunk ? Every good, and every perfect gift, is 
Jrom above. Wisdom and virtue, as well as richer 
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. and honour^ comejhm Gad. Destitute of his fitvour, 
you are in no better situation with all your boasted 
abilities than orphans left to wander in a trackless 
desert, without any guide to conduct them, or any 
shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 
Correct, then, this ilUfounded arrogance. Expect 
not, that your happiness can be independent of him 
who made you. By faith and repentance, apply to 
the Redeemer of the world. By piety and prayer, 
seek the. t)rote€'tion of the God of Heaven. I con<- 
elude with the solemn words, in which a great Prince 
delivered his dying charge to his son ; words which 
every young person ought to consider as addressed 
to himself, and to engrave deeply on his heart: 
Thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the God Jif thy 

fathers ; and serve^im with a perfect heart, and with 
a willing nnnd. For the Lord searcheth all hearts^ 
and understandeth all the imaginations qfthe thoughts^ 
Jfihou seeh him, he xvill be found qfthee ; but if thou 

forsake him^ he mil cast thee qfffar pper. !* 

* 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 
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SERMON XIL 
On the Duties smd Consolations of the Aged. 



Proverbs^ xvi. 31. 

The hoary head is a crown qf glory ^ if it he found m 
the way of righteousness. 

npO fear God, and to keep Ms commandments, is the 
rule of our duty, in every period of life. Butt 
as the light which guides our steps, varies with the 
progress of the day, so the rule m religious conduct 
is diversified in its application by the different stages 
of our present existence. To every age, there be* 
longs a distinct prcfpriety of behaviour. There arises 
from it, a series of duties peculiar to itself. 

Of those which are incumbent on youth, I have 
treated in the preceding Discourse. As we advance 
from youth to middle age, a new field of action 
opens, and a different character is requirec^. The 
flow of gay and impetuous spirits begins to subside. 
Life gradually assumes a graver cast ; the mind a 
more sedate and thoughtful turn. The attention is 
now transferred from pleasure to interest ; that is, to 
pleasure diflused over a wider extent, and measured 
by a larger scale. Formerly, the enjoyment of the 
present moment occupied the whole attention. Now,, 
no action teiminates ultimately in itself, but refers ta 
some more distant aim. Wealth and power, the in« 
struments of lasting gratification, are now coveted 

t2I 
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more than any sin^e pleasute. Prudence and fore- 
sight lay their plans. Indu^ry carries on its patient 
efibrts.^ Activity pushes forward: address winds 
around. Here, an enemy is to be overcome ; there^ 
a rival to be displaced. Competitions warm; and 
the strife of the world thickens on every side. To 
guide men through this busy period, without loss of 
integrity; to guard theip against the temptations 
w^hich aris§ from mistaken or interfering interests ; 
to call them from worldly pursuit^ to serious thoughts 
of their spiritual . concerns, is the great office of 
rdigion. 

But as this includes, in a great measure, the whole 
compass of moral duty, as the general strain of reli- 
gious exhortation is addressed to those who are in this 
season of life ; a delineation of the virtues properly 
belonging to midJ^ lage, may appear unnecessary, 
and would lead us into too wide a field. Let us 
therefore turn our view to. a bounded prospect ; and 
contemplate a period of life, the duties of which are 
circumscritfed within narrower limits. Old age is a 
stage of the human course, which every one hopes 
to reach; and therefore the consideration of it in- 
terests us all. It is a period justiy entitied to general 
respect. Even its failings ought to be touched with 
a gentle hand: and though the petulant, and the 
vain, may , despise the hoary, head; yet the wisest of 
men has asserted in the Text, that when jfinmd in 
the way of righteousness, it is a^ cronm of ghry. I 
shall first offer some counsels, concerning the errours 
which are most incident to the aged. Secondly, I 
shall suggest the peculiar duties they ought to prac- 
tise ; rad, thirdly, point out the consolations they 
may enjoy. ^ ^ 



I. As file follies and vices <rf youth are chiefly 
derived £tcm mexperieiicie and |)re8iirtptioa; so ai« 
most all the errours of age may be traced up to the^ 
feebleness and distresses peculiar to that time ic^ life. 
Though in everjf^ part of life, vexations otcur, yet, 
ni former years, ei^ier bumiess, or pleaswe, served 
to cAilit^rate their impression, by supplying occu- 
pation to the mind. Oid age begins its advances, 
with dis^atifying men, for relishitig the otie, and 
fi» ti^hig an active p^nrt in the otiier. While it 
withdraws their accustomed supports, it imposes^ at 
the same time, the additional burden of growing in- 
firmities. In the former stages of their journey, 
hope continued to flatter them with many a fail* and 
milicing prospect But in proportion as old age 
increases^ tbbse pleasing* illusions vanish. life is' 
contracted within a narrotv and fflnrren circle. Year 
afiter year, steals somewhat aWay from their store of 
comfoit; deprives them of some of their ancient 
friends^ bhmts some erf their powers of sensation, or 
incapacitates them for some fundtion of life. 

Though in the plan of Providence, it is wisely 
ordered, that before we are called away from the 
world, xmt attachment to it should be gradually 
loosened ; though it be fit in itself, that, as in the 
day of human life, there is a morning and a noon, 
so thei^i should be an evening also, when the length- 
ming shadows shall admonish us of approaching 
night; yet we have no reason to be surprised, if they 
who are arrived at this dejecting season, feel and la- 
ment the change which they suffer. The complaints, 
therefore, of the aged, should meet with tenderness, 
rather than censure. The burden under which they^ 
labour ought to be viewed with sympathy, by those 

lit 
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vfha must. bear itlin tbebr turn^ and "vito^ pediiqKi^ 
hereafter may compla^ of it as^]bstterl|r«. At ^s 
same time^ the old should cot^ider^. diat all the 
3easoiis of life have their seyend tmlr allokted to 
them i ' and that to hear : the . infirmilia of. age mlh 
becoming patience^ is as much their dutf, ta> is-that 
of the young to resist the teomrtatioiis ^of yeittfaful 
pleasure. By calmly enduring^ fw the slunt. time 
tibat liemainsy what BroWdience is pl^ised to inflict, 
they both express a resignation most acceptable to 
Go4» andJrecomm^d tbemsdvte to the esteiem imd 
assistence of all who are around them. 

But though the querulous teixq[>er imputed to old 
age, is to be coiisidered as a natural infirmity, rather 
than as a "vice ; the same apology cannot be made for 
that peevish disgust at the manners, and that ma%^ 
naat censure of the enjoyments, of the youngs whi^ 
is sometimes found to accompany declining yesu*Si 
Nothings can be more unjust^ than to tak« offence at 
others, on accouqt of their partaking of jdeaisures, 
which it is past your time to enjoy^. By indulging 
this firetful temper, you both aggravate the imeasiness 
of age, and you alienate those on whose aflfection 
much of your comfort depends. In order to make^ 
the two extremes of life unite in amicable society, it 
is greatly to be wished that the youi]^ would loofe 
forward, and consider that they shall one day be (Ad ; 
and that the old would look back, and, remembering 
that they once were young, make proper allowanees 
for the temper and the manners of youth. 

Bat, instead of this, it is too common to find th©^ 
aged at declared enmity with the whole system of 
present customs and manners ; perpetually complain- 
ing of the growing depravity of the world, and of 
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Aie astoniriinig vioes and ibHies of the rising genera 
mdmi. . All things, according to tiieiB, arerudiing 
fast into rain. Decency and good order h^ 
become extinct, evar since that happy discipline, 
under i?faich they spent their youth* has passed away. 
^*— ^ Part, at least, of this displeasure, you may fairly 
impute to the XD&rrmty of age, which throws its own 
gkom on every surrounding object. Siinilar himebt^ 
ations were, in the days erf your ;^outh, poured fdrth 
by your.fathers ; and they who are now jroung, shall, 
when it comes to their turn, inveigh, in the. like 
strain, against diose who succ^d them. Great hag^ 
been (Ke corruption of the world in every age. Stu- 
dent ground there is for the complaints made by- 
serious observers at all times of abounding iniquity 
and folly. But though particular modes of l4ce pre- 
vail in one age more than in others, it doesnotfoUow, 
that on that age all iniquity is accumulated. It is 
the form, perhaps, more than the quantity of corfup- 
tion, which makes the distinction. In ^e worst of 
times^ God has assured us, that there shall be always 
u seed who shall serve him. * Say not thou, What is 
tketause that the ^former days were better than these? 
For thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this. - Be 
not righteous overmuch; neither make thyself o^er^ 
wis^. t Former follies pass away and are forgotten. 
Those which are present, strike observation, and 
diarpen censure. Had the depravation of the world 
continued to increase in proportion to those gloomy 
calculatioi^ which for so many centuries past, have 
estimated each race as worse than the preceding; 
by this time, nrot one ray of good sense^ nor one 

* PjMlm xxii. 30. , .t Eccles. vii. 10. 16. 
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sparik of piety and virtiifej must baV^ r€»iaki^ unex^ 
tinguished amoDg mankind. ' * - 

, One of the vices of old $ge, which appears the ttio&t 
unaocountaye, is that covetous attaehitteirt to worldly 
interest,. with which it is often pharged* But tibas^ 
too, can naturally be deduced from the senee^of its 
feebleness . and decay. In proporti4)n as the vigour 
both of body and mind declines, timidity may be 
expected to increase. With anxious and fearfuleye, 
the aged look forward to the evils which threaten 
them, and to the chances which may befall. Hence^ 
they are : sometimes -^apt to overvalue riches, as the 
instrument of their defence against these dangers^ 
aj[id as the most certain means of securing theria 
against solitude and disrespect. But though their 
apprehensions may justify a cautious frugality, they 
can by no means excuse a sordid avarice. It is no 
less absurd tha\i it is culpable, in the old, from the 
dread, of uncertain futurity, to deny themselves the 
enjoyment of the present ; and to increase in anxiety 
fSibout their journey, in proportion as it draws nearer 
jto its close. There are more effectual methods of 
•commanding respect from the world, than the mere 
possession, of wealth. Let them be charitable, smd 
do gQod. . Let them mix beneficence to their friends, 
with a cheerful enjoyment of the comforts which 
betiefit their state. They will then receive the re- 
turns of real respect and love. Whereas, by their 
riches, they procure no more than pretended demon-^ 
strations, of regard.;, while their ilLjudged parsimot^y 
occasions many secret wishes for their death. 
. As increasing years debilitalte the body, so they 
weaken the force, and diminish the warmth of the 
affections. Chilled by the hand of time, the heart 
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loses that tender seasibility, with which it once 
entered into the concerns and sorrows of otliers. 
It is, in truth, a mescif III appointment of Providence, 
that as they who see many days, must behold many 
a sad scene, the impressions of grief upon their heart 
should be blunted by being often repeated if and 
that, in proportion as their power of advancing the 
prosperity of others decreases, their participation of 
the misfortunes of others should also lessen. How- 
ever, as in every period of life, humanity and friend* 
3hip contribute to happiness, it is both the duty and 
the interest of the aged, to cherish the remains of 
the kind affections ; and from the days of former 
years, to recall such impressions as may tend to 
soften their hearts. Let them not, from having suf- 
fered much in the course of their long pilgrim^e, 
become callous to the sufferings of others. But 
remembering that they still are men,* let them study 
to keep their heart open to the sense of human woe. 
Practised in the ways of men, they are apt to be 
suspicious of design and fraud ; for the knowledge 
and the distrust of mankind too oflen go together. 
Let not, however, that wary caution, which is the 
fruit of their experience, degenerate into eraft. 
Experience ought also to have taught them, that 
amidst all the falsehood of men, integrity is the best 
defence ; and that he who continueth to the end to 
to *walk uprightly^ shall continue to "walk surely. 
Having thus offered some admonitions concerning 
the errours most incident to age, I proceed, 

IL To point out the duties which peculiarly be- 
long to it. 
The first which I shall mention is a timely retreat 

7* 
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from the world. In every part of lifei we iare in 
hazard of being too deeply immersed in its cares. 
But during its vigorous periods, the impulse of active 
spirit, the necessary business of our station, and the 
allowable endeavours to advance oiir fortune by fair 
industry, render it difficult to observe triie moderation^ 
In old age, all the motives of eager pursuit diminish. 
Thfe v6ice of nature then calls you to leave to others 
the tiustle and contest of the world ; and gradually 
to disengage yourselves from a burden, which begins 
t6 exceed yoiir strehgtht Having borne your share 
of the heat arid labour of the day, let the evening of 
life be passed in the cool and quiet shade. It is only 
in the shade, that the virtues of old age can flourish. 
There, its duties are discharged with more success j 
and there, its comforts are enjoyed with greatest 
(Satisfaction. 

By the retreat of old age, however, I do not mean 
a total cessation from every worldly eniployment* 
Ther^ is an errour in this as well as in the opposite 
extreme. Persons who h^we been long harassed witK 
business and care, soriietimes imagine, that when life 
declines, they cannot rtiake their retirement from the 
world too complete. But where they expected a 
delicious enjoyment of leisure and ease, they have 
often found a inelancholy solitudct Few are ablej 
in any period of their days, to bear a total abstrac- 
tion from the world. Th^re remains a vacancy which 
they cannot fill up. Incapable of being always em- 
ployed in the exercises of religion, and often little 
qualified for the entertainments of the understanding, 
they are in hazard of becoming a burden to them- 
selves, and to all with whom they are connect^. 
It isi therefore, the duty of the aged, not so much 
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to withdraw entirely from worldly business, as to 
contract its circle ; not so much to break off, as to 
loosen their communication with active life. Con- 
tinuing that train of occupation to which they have 
been most accustomed, let them pursue it with less 
intenseness ; relaxing their efforts, as their powers 
decline; retiring more and more from public ob- 
servation, to domestic scenes, and serious thoughts j 
till as the decays of life advance, the world shall of 
itself withdraw to a greater distance from their yiew, 
its objects shall gradually yield their place to others 
of mote importance ; and its tumults shall sound in 
their ears only like a noise which is heard from 
afar. 

If it be the duty of the old, to retreat betimes from 
£lie fatigue of worldly care, it is still more inctimbent 
on them to quit the pursuit of such pleasures as ale 
unsuitable to their years. Cheerfulness in old age, 
is graceful, tt is the natural concomitant of virtue. 
But the cheerfulness of age is widely different from 
the levity of youth. Many things are allowable in 
that early period, which, in maturer years, would 
deserve censure ; but which, in old age, become 
both ridiculous and criminal. By aukwardly affect- 
ing to imitate the manners, and to mingle in the 
vanities of the young, as the aged depart from the 
dignity, so they forfeit the privileges of grey hdrs. 
But if, by follies of this kind, they are degraded, they 
are exposed to much deeper blame, by descending to 
vicious pleasure, and continuing to hover round those 
sinful gratifications to which they were once addicted. 
Amusement and relaxation the aged require, and 
may enjoy. But let theiri coiisider well, that by 
evei-y intemperate indulgence, they accelerate decay j 
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instead of enlivening they oppress, and precipitate 
their declining state. Ease, safety, and respect, are 
the proper enjoyments of age. Within these bounds 
let it remain, and not vainly attempt to Ijreak 
through that barrier by which nature has separated 
the pleasures of youth from the cpfnforts left to the 
concluding years of life. 

A material part of the duty of the ^ged consists in 
studjdng to be useful to the race who are to succeed 
them. Here opens to them an extensive field, in 
which they may so employ themselves, as consider- 
ably to advance the interest of religion, and the hap- 
piness of mankind. To them it belongs, to impart 
to the young the fruit of their long experience, to 
instruct them in their proper conduct, and to warn 
them of the! various dangers of life ; by wise counsel, 
to temper their precipitate ardour ; and, both by 
precept and example, to fprm th^m to pi?ty and 
virtue. 

It is not by rigorous discipline, and unrela^ing 
austerity, that they can maintain an ascendant over 
youthful minds. The constraint which their pre- 
sence will impose^ and the ayersion which their man- 
ners will create, if th^ one be constantly awful, and 
the other severe, tend to frustrate the effect of all 
their wisdom. They must assume the spirit of the 
companion, and the friend; and mix, with the 
authority of age, a proper degree of indulgence to 
the manners of the young. Instead of lessening the 
respect due to their years by such condescension, 
they take the surest method to increase it. Old age 
never appears with greater dignity, thai;i when 
tempered with mildness, and enlivened )yith gbpc^ 

humour, it acts a$ the guide and the patron of 
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youth. Religion, displayed in such a cbs^actei:, 
strikes the beholders, as at once amiable and ven^j^- 
hble. They revere its poorer, yhen they see it 
adding so much grace to the decays of nature, and 
shedding so pleasing a lustre over the evening oi" 
life. The young wish to tread in the same steps, and 
to arrive at the close of their days with equal honour* 
They listen With attention to counsels which are 
mingled with tenderness, and rendered r^pectable 
by grey hairs. Tor notwithstanding all its pre- 
sumption, youth naturally bends before superiouj 
knowledge and years. Aged ,wisdom, wheiji joined 
with acknowledged virtue, exerts an authority over 
the human mind, greater even than that which arises 
from power and station. It can check the most 
forward, abash the most profligate, and strike witjfe, 
awe the most giddy and unthinking. 

In the midst of their endeavours to be useful tp 
others, let not the aged forget those religious em- 
ployments which their own state particularly requires. 
The first of these is reflection on their past behaviour, 
with a view to discover the errours which they have 
Committed ; and, as far as remaining life allows, to 
apply themselves to repentance and amendment. — 
liohg has the world bewildered you in its maze^ and 
imposed upon you by its arts. The time is now CQme>^ 
when this great seducer should mislead you no more* 
From the calm st^-tion at which you are arrived, 
sequestered from the crowd of the deceiving and the 
deceived, review your conduct with the eye of 
Christians and immortal beings. After all^ the tu* 
mult of life is over, what now remains to afford you 
feolid satisfaction? Have you served, God with 
fidelity, ajid discharged your part to your fellow* 
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cr^Ktures with int^rity ind a good consdett€e ? Cair 
yotx look forward without terrour to that day which 
is to dissolve your comiection wilii this world, and to 
briflg you inito the presence of him who made you, 
in order to give account of your actions ?— The re^ 
tfospect of life is seldom wholly unattended by uri- 
eatdiness and shame. Though to the good and the 
bad it presents a very diflferent scene : yet, to all 
men, it recalls much guilt incurred, and much time 
mis-spent. It too much resembles the review which i^ 
tracveller takes from some eminence^ of a barren 
country^ through which he has passed, where the 
hmih and the desert form the chief prospect ; diversi- 
fied only by a few scattered spots of imperfect 
cultivation* 

Turn then your thoughts to the proper methods of 
making your peace with God through Jesus Christ, 
and implore, from Divine grace, that new heart, and 
r^kt spirify which will fit you for a better world. 
Let devotion fill up many of those hours which are 
new vacant from Worldly business and care. Let 
your afifectibnis dwell among divine and immorts^ 
objects. In silent and thoughtful meditation, walk 
as on the shore of that vast ocean, upon which you 
B,t^ soon to embark. Summon up all the consider- 
ations, which should reconcile you to your departure 
fSfom Kfe; and which may prepare you for going 
liirough its last scene with firmness and decency* 
Often let your thanksgivings ascend to God, for that 
vratchful care with which he has hitherto conducted 
yon, through the long journey of life. Often let 
your prsiyers be heard, that in what remains of your 
pilgriislage, he may not fo^-sake you ; and that, when 
yd«r entfer into thew^ of ifAe shadow i)f deatk^ he 
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ma^r there support you with his stqffi dnid defend, you . 
with his rod. — Amidst such thoughts and cares, let r 
old age find you employed, betaking yourselves to a 
prudent and timely retreat ; disengaged both from 
the oppressive load of busii^ess, and from the un^rea- 
sonable pursuit of pleasure ; applying yourselves to 
form thC; succeeding race, by your counsels, to virtue . 
and wisdom ; reviewing seriously yo^ur past life ; by 
repentance and devotion, preparing yourselves for a 
bietter; and with hiimble and manly composure, ex- 
pecting that houf, which Nature cannpt now longr 
deUy. It remains, 

III. To suggest the consolations which belong' 
to old age, when thus found in the way of righteoics- , 
ness. 

I must intrqduce them with observing, That no- » 
thing is more reasonable in itself, than to submit 
patjgn.Uy to thpse infirmities of Nature which are 
brought on by the ii^orease of years. You knew 
before-hand W:hat. you had to expect, when- you 
numbered the succjessive summers and winters which 
were passing over your heads. Old age did not 
attack you by sm^prise, nor was it forced ufpn you 
against ypur choice. Often, and earnestly, did you 
wish to see long life and many -days. When arrived 
at the desired period, have ypu any just ca^se to. 
complain, oh account of enduring what the constitu- 
tion of our being imposes on all? Did you expect, 
that for your sake. Providence was to alter its esta- 
blished order? 'Piroughout th^ whole v^etable, 
sensible and rational world, whatever makes progress , 
towards maturity,. as soon as it h^ passed that point, 
begins to yerge towards decay. It is as natural for/ 
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old age to be frail, as for the stalk to bend under the 
ripened ear, or for the autumnal leaf to change its 
liu6. To this; law all who went before you have Bub- . 
mitted ; and all who shall come after you must yield. 
After they have flourished for a season, they shall 
fade, like you, when the period of decline arrives, , 
and bow under the pressure of years. 

During the whole progress of the human course, > 
the principal materials of our comfort or uneasiness 
lie within ourselves. Every age will prove burden- 
some to those who have no fund of happiness in their 
own breast. Preserve them, if you could, from in- 
firmity of frame ; bestow upon them, if it were pos- 
sible, perpetual youth; still they would be resdess. 
and miserable, through the influence of iil-goyemed 
passionjs. It is not surprising, that such persons are 
peevish and querulous when old. Unjustly they im- 
pute to their time of life, that misery with which 
their vices and follies embitter every age. Whereas,, 
to good men, no period of life is unsupportable, be- 
cause they draw their chief happiness from sources: 
which are independent of age or time. Wisdom^ 
piety, and virtue, grow not old with our bodies* 
They suffer no decay from length of days. To them 
only belongs unalterable and unfading youth. Those 
that be planted, in the home of th^ Lord, , shall jftourisk : 
in the. courts of our God. They shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age ; they shall be fat andfourishing. * 

You can now, it is true, no longer relish many of. 
those pleasures which once amused you. Your sen- 1 
sations are less quick than formerly j your days more : 
languishing. But if you have quitted the region of 

♦ Psalm xcii. 13, 14, 
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pleai^ure, in return you possess that of tranquillity 
and rqf)ose. If you are strangers to the vivacity of 
enjoyment, you are free, at the same time, from the 
pain of violent and often disappointed desire. Much 
fatigue^ much vexation, as well as vanity, attend that 
turbulence of life in which the younger part oi 
mankind are engaged. Amidst those keen pursuits 
and seeming pleasures, for which you envy them, 
often they feel their own misery, and look forward 
Mrith a wishful eye to the season of calmness and 
retreat. For on all sides of human life, the balance 
of haj^ness is adjusted with more equality, than at 
first aqppeiars ; and if oM age throws some new dis- 
tresses into the scale, it lightens also the weight of 
others. Many passions which formerly disturbed 
your tranquillity, have now subsided. Many com- 
petitions which long filled your days with disquiet 
and strife, are now at an end. Many afflictions 
whtcb once rent your hearts with violent anguish, 
are n^dw softened' into a tender emotion, on the 
remembrafice of past woe. In the beginnings of 
life, there was room ^ much apprehension, coii- 
cemkig what might befall in its progress. Your 
security was never untroubled. Your hopes were 
interrupted by many anxieties and fears. Having 
finished the career of labour and danger, your 
anxiety ought of course to lessen. Ready to enter 
into the harbour, you can look back, as from a se-» 
cure station, upon the perils you have escaped, upon 
the tempest by which you was tossed, and upon 
the mul^udes who are still engaged in' conflicting 
"vHth the storm. 

If you have acted your part with integrity and 
honour, you are justly entitled to respect, and you 
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. will; g^ttcrally receive it. For rarely, w never, is 
qH4 age contemned, upless, when, by vice or folly it 
renders itself contemptible. Though length of tirs^ 
may have ^yorn off superficial ornaments, yet wha|^ 
Q^d age loses in grace, it often gains in dignity, The^ 
veneration, as was before observed, which grey h^k^ 
coipmand, puts it in 1^ power of the age4 to mai;^ 
tain, a very important place in human society. Thfiyf 
axe so far from being insignificant in the world, th»t. 
f^n^ilies Iq^^g hidden tcpgether by their wthprity, 4Wl 
societies accustomed to be guided by theiif coun^el^ 
have frequentfy had cause to regret their loss, more 
tb^ that pif Ijhe ipOjOSt vigoroi;^ and ypur^. To sm^ 
ce^ss o^ every kind^ the t#ad which directs^ i{3 no 1^^ 
essential than the barni whieh executes. V^io,, nay, 
oft^n 4ajageroij^ were youthful enterprise, if jjq^ 
C9nducte4^^ by aged prudence. / saidy Days^ shovMi 
sp^^akf and multitude qf yeam should teach * wisdon^ 
Therefore^ thou.shaH, rise up before the hoarif head^fi^d 
honour the face qfthe ol4\man^ mdfear thy God^f^ 

Though in old age^ the circle of your pleasures is 
mpre contracted than it has formerly been; yet^ 
within its limits mapy of those enjoyments remain,, 
which are most grateful to human nature. TenpK 
perate mirth is. not extinguished by advanced yearju 
The niild pleasures of domestic life still cheer U|^ 
heart,. The entertamments oiT conversation, and 
spcial intercQurse, continue unimpaired. The desire, 
pf knowledge is. not abated by the fn^lty of tib^ 
l|pdy.; and the leisure p€ ol4 age affords mai¥^ opK 
poitunit^es for gratifying that desirje. The spbeset 
of youf observation and reflection is so much, en^ 
large4 by, long ^cquaintan^e \\fjth t^e wor^di> as tft 

* Job, xxii. ?• t Lev, XIX. 32, 
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supply, Within itself, a wide range of improving^ 
thought. To recall the various revolutions which 
have occurred since you began to act your part in 
life ; to compare the characters of past and present 
times; to trace the hand of Providence, in all the 
incidents of your own lot ; to contemplate, with 
thoughtful eye, the successive new appearances 
which the world has assumed aroimd you, in govern- 
ment, education, opinions, customs, and modes of 
living ; these are employments, no less entertaining 
than instructive to the mind. 

While you are engaged in such employments, you 
are, perhaps, surrounded with your families, who 
treat you with attention and resect j you are ho- 
noured by your friends; your character is established; 
you are placed beyond the reach of clamour, and 
the strife of tongues ; and, free from distracting cares^ 
you can attend calmly to your eternal interests. For 
such comforts as these, have you not cause most 
thankfully to acknowledge the goodness of Heaven? 
Do they not afford you ground to pass the remainder 
of you^ days in resignation' and peace; disposing 
yourselves to rise in due time, like satisfied guests, 
from the banquet that has been set before you ; and 
to praise, and bless, when you depart, the great 
Master of the feast? To a 'man that is good in his 
sight, whether he be young or old, Godgivethms^ 
dom, and htowledge, and joy. For every season of 
life, the benignity of his providence hatk prepared 
its own satisfactions, while his wisdom hath appointed 
its peculiar trials. No age is doomed to total infe-* 
licity ; provided th^t we atjtempt not to do violence 
to Nature^ by seeking to extort from one age the 
pleasures of another ; and to gather, in the Winter 
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of life, those flowers which were destined to blpssom 
only in its Suipmer, or its Springs 

But perhaps . it will be said, That I have consi- 
dered old age only in its first stages, and: in its most 
favourable point of light ; before the faculties are as 
yet much impaired, and when disease or affliction 
has laid no additional load on the burden of years. 
Let us then view it with all its aggravations of dijs- 
tress. Let u§ suppose it arrived at its utmost verge, 
worn out with infirmities, and bowed down by sick^ 
ness and sorrow. Still there remains this consolation, 
that it is not long ere the weary shall be at rest 
Having passed through so many of the toils of life, 
you may now surely^ when your pilgrimage touches 
on its close, bear, without extreme impatience, the 
hardships of its cAicluding stage. From the inesti- 
mable promises of the Gospel, and from the gracious 
presence of God, the afflictions of old age cannot 
seclude you. Though .^oe^r heart should begin to 
faint, and your flesh to fait, there is One, who can 
be the strength of) your heart, and your portion for 
ever. Even to your old age, saith the Lord, ^I am 
He ; , anfl even to hoary hairs will I carry you. I 
have made, and I will bear ; even I will carry, .and 
will deliver you. * Leave thy fatherless chUdren; I 
Will preserve them aUve ; and let thy widows^ trust 
inme.f 

There is undoubtedly a pi^riod, wh^ there ought 
to be a satiety of life, as there is of all other things ;) 
and when death shall be viewed §s ypur merciful 
dismission from a long warfare. To cornetopie grave 

* Isa. xlvi. 4. t Jc*^* x^*2c. 11. 
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m ttJhU age^ like as a shdck of corn cotneth in^ in it^ 
season, * is the natural termination of the human 
course. Amidst multiplying infirmities, to prolong 
life beyond its usual bounds, and to draw out your 
existence here to the last and foulest dregs, ought 
liot to be the wish of any wise hian. Is it desirable, to 
continue lingering on the borders of the grave, after 
every tie which connects you with life is broken j 
and to be left a solitary individual, in the midst of a 
new generation, whose faces you hardly know ? The 
shades of your departed friends rise up before y6u, 
and warn you, that it is time to depart/ Nature and 
Providence summon you, to be gathered to yowr 
fathers. Reason admonishes you, that, as your pre- 
decessors made way for you, it is just that you should 
yidd your place to those who have arisen to succeed 
you on this busy Stage ; who, tm a while, shall fill 
it with their actions and theij- sufferings, their virtues 
and their crimes ; and then shall, in their turn, wTth- 
draw, and be joined to the forgotten multitudes of 
former ages. 

Could death, indeed, be considered in no Other 
view than as the close of life, it would afford only a 
melancholy retreat. The total extinction of being 
is a thought, which human nature, in its most dis- 
tressed circumstances, cannot bear without dejection. 
But, blessed be God ! far other prospects revive the 
spirits of th^ aged, who have spent their life in piety 
and virtue. To them, death is not the extinction, 
but the renovation of the living principle ; its re- 
moval from the earthly house of this tahernack^ to the 
house not made with hari&s] eternal in ffie heavens. 

♦ Job, V. 26, 
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Having fought the good fight ; having finished their 
course i and kept the fixith; there is laid up for them 
the crown of righteousness. The Saviour of the world 
hath not only brought immortality to lights but placed 
it within the reach of their hope and trust By 
making atonement for their guilt, he hath prepared 
their way mthin the veil; and secured to them the 
possession of an inheritance^ incorruptible and undfi^ 
filed, reserved in the heavens. — Such are the hopes 
and prospects which cheer the sorrows of old age, 
and surmount the fear of death. Faith and piety are 
the only adequate supports of human nature in all its 
great emergencies. After they have guided us 
through th§ various trials of life, they uphold us, at 
last, amidst the ruins of th^ falling frame ; and 
when the silver cord is just ready to be loosed, and 
the golden bowl to be broken ; when the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain, and the wheel broken at the 
cistern / they enable us to say, O Death / where is 
thy sling? O Grave! where is thy victory? 



SERMON XIIL 

On the Power of Conscience. 



Genesis, xlii. 21, 22. 

And they said one to another y We are verily guilty^ 
concerning our brother^ in that we saw the anguish 
of his souli when he besought us ; and we woidd not 
hear: Therefore is this distress come upon us. And 
Reuben answered theniy sayings Spake I not unto 
youj saying J Do not sin against the child ; and ye 
would not hear ? Therefore behold also his blood 
is required. 

nnHIS book of Genesis displays a more singular 
and interesting scene, than was ever presented 
to the world by any other historical record. It car- 
ries us back to the beginning of time, and exhibits 
mankind in their infant and rising state. It shews 
us human manners in their primitive simplicity, be- 
fore the arts of refinement had polished the behaviour, 
or disguised the characters of men ; when they gave 
vent to their passions without dissimulation, and 
spoke their sentiments without reserve. Few great 
societies were, as yet, formed on the earth. Men 
lived in scattered tribes. The transactions of families 
made the chief materials of history ; and they are 
related in this book, with that beautiful simplicity, 
which, in the highest degree, both delights the ima- 
gination, add affects the heart. 

3 / 
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Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph and 
his brethren is the most remarkable, for the chars^^- 
ters of the actors, the instructive nature of the events, 
and tlie suiprising revolutions of worldly fortune. 
As far as relates to the Text, and is necessary, for 
explaining it, the story is to the following purpose : 

' Joseph, the youngest, except one, of the sons 
of Jacob, was distinguished by his father with such 
marks of peculiar affection, as excited the envy of 
his brethren. Having related to them, in the open- 
ness of his heart, certain dreams which portended 
his future advancement abo^ve them, their jealousy 
rose to such a height, that they unnaturally conspired 
his destruction. Seizing the opportunity of his being 
at a distance from home, they first threw him into 
a pit, and afterwards sold him for a slave ; imposing 
on their father hf a false relation of his death. When 
they had thus gratified their resentment, they lost 
all remembrance of their crime. -The family of Ja-. 
cob was rich and powerful ; and several years passed 
away, during which they lived in prosperity ;,willi- 
out being touched, as far as appears, with the leai|t 
remorse for the cruel deed which they had committed. 
Meanwhile Joseph was safely conducted by the 
hand of Providence, through a variety of dangers^^ 
until, from the lowest condition, he rose at last to 
be chief favourite of the King of Egypt, the most 
powerful monarch at that time in the. world* While 
he possessed this high dignity, a general famine 
distressed all the neighbouring countries. In Egypt 
alone, by means of his foresight and prudent admi^ 
nistration, plenty still reigned» Compelled to have 
recourse to that kingdom for supply of food, tjie 
brethren of Joseph, upon this occasion, appeared 

VOL. I. Q 
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in his presence, and made tb^ humble appHcatfciB 
to him, for liberty to pufciase corn; littteiMi^^iecting 
the Govemour of the land, before w&em they hawed 
down their faces to the earthy to be him, whom long, 
ago they bad sold as a slave to the Ishmaelites. But 
Joseph Qo socmer saw, than he knew his brethres ; 
and^ at this unexpected meeting, his heart melted 
wCthin him. Fraternal tenderness aros^ in ail its 
warmth, and totally effiieed from his generous breast 
the impression of their ancient cruelty. Though, 
from that -moment, he began to prepare for them a 
surprize of joy j yet he so far constrained himself as 
to assume an appearance of great severity. By this 
he intended, both to oblige them to bring into Egypt 
his yoimgest and most beloved brother, whose pre- 
sence he instantly required ; and also, to awaken 
within them a due sense of the ctime which they 
had formerly perpetrated. Accordingly, his beha- 
viour produced the designed efiect. For while diey 
were in this situation, strangers in a foreign land^ 
where they had fallen, as they conceived, into ex- 
treme distress ; where they were thrown into prison ^ 
by the Grovemour, and treated with- rigour, for 
which th^ could assign no cause ; the reflection 
mentioned in the Text arose in their minds. Con- 
science brought to remembrance their former sins. 
It recalled, in particular, their long-forgotten ' cru- 
elty to Joseph} and without hesitation, they inter- 
preted their pii^sent distress to be a judgment, for 
this crime, inflicted by Heaven, They said one to 
another 9 We are verify guiify cofu:ernmg our irother, 
in that we saw the a$tgmsk qf his soul, when he be- 
SQugkt us ; and we would not hear : Therefore is 
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^' diitt^ss come upon ii^.^-^ Behold^^b his blood 
isfSqmred.' ... 

' From thb instructive passage of history,' thfe fol- 
IdWing observations naturally arise, I. That a selise 
<^right and wrong in concMfct, or of moral good aild 
^vil, belongs to human riatXire. 11. That it pro-, 
duces an apprehension of merited punishment, wfeien 
^e have committed evil. III. That although this 
inward sentiment be stifled during the season of 
prosperity, yet in adversity it will revive. And, 
IV. That when it revives, it determines us to 
i^onsider every distress \frhich we suflfer, from what 
cause soever it bias arisen, as an actual infliction of 
punishmenf by Hfeaven. The consideration of 
these particulars will lead us to a very serious View 
<)f the nature' of man, and of the goverhnient of 
God. - 

I. There belongs to human nature a sense of 
faoral good and evil, or a faculty which distinguishes 
iWght from wrong, in adtion and conduct. Tfiei/ 
said one to another. We are verily ^m/ifi/.— -In an 
age, when the law was not yet given, when no 
external revelation of the Divine will subsisted^ 
except what had been handed down among the 
pabiarcfas from <me generation to another; the 
brethren (>f Joseph realsoned cottbemihg their con-* 
duct upon the same moral prlticiples, ^and^ were 
affected by the same feelings, of which we are con- 
scious at this day. Such sentiments are coeval 
with human nature; for thfeyare the rematosofa 
law which was originafty Written fn t>ttr heart. Ift 
the darkest regions bf the earth, and amongf the 
rudest trills of men, a distinction has ever been 

q2 
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made between just and unjust, between a duty and 
a crime. Throughout all the Intercourse c^ human 
beings these distincti<His are sui^x>sed. Tliey are 
the foundation of the mutual trust which the trans- 
acticms of life require ; nay, the very entertainments 
of society constantly appeal to them. The His- 
torian, who studies to^magnify his hero, by repre- 
senting him as just and generous ; the Poet, who 
SQclfa to interest the world in his fictions, by 
engaging the heart in behalf of distressed virtue ; 
are sufficient to confute the Sceptic, who denies 
any natural perception of a distinction in actions. 

But though a sense of moral good and evil be 
deeply impressed on the heart of man, yet it is not 
of sufficient power to regulate his life. In his 
present corrupted state, it is both too general to 
affi:>rd him full direction in conduct^ and too feeble 
to withstand the opposition of contrary principles in 
his nature* It is often perverted by ignorance and 
superstition ; it is too . easily overcome by passion 
and desire. Hence, the irnportance of that divine 
revelation, which communicates both light and 
strength; which, by the instructive discoveries it 
^ake^ and by the powerful assistance it suf^lies, 
raises man to a, station infinitely superiour to that 
which he possesses under the mere light of Nature. 

It is of consequence, however, to remark,. That 
this revelation necessarily supposes an antecedent 
sense of right and wrong to t^e place in the human 
mind« Jt addresses itself to men, as possessed of 
^uch a fac^]ty ; and^ when it. commands them, in 
general terms, to pursue 'whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, pure, lovely, or qf g0Q(f report, if there be any 
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inrtue^ and iftltere he am/ praise ^ it plainly sqppealsr 
to the native dictates of their heart. Nay, unless 
men were endowed by nature with some sense oi* 
duty or of moral obligation, they could reap na 
benefit from revelation; they would remain inca* 
pable of all religion whatever. For, in vain were a 
system of duty prescribed to them by the word of 
God ; allegiance were in vain required towards their 
Creator, or love and gratitude enjoined towarda 
their Redeemer ; if, previously, there was no prin* 
ciple in their nature, which made them fed the 
obligations of duty, of allegiance, and of gratitude. 
They could have no ideas corresponding to such 
terms; nor any conviction, that, independently of 
fear or interest, they were bound to regard, eithes 
him who made, or him who redeemed them.-^ 
This, therefore, is to be held as a principle fun* 
damental to all religion: That there is in human 
nature, an approving or condemning sense of con« 
duct ; by means of which, they "who have not the 
lawf are a law unto themselves.* They who, from a 
mistaken zeal for the hcmour of Divine rev^laticm^ 
either deny the existence, or vilify the authority of 
natural religion, are not aware, that by cfisaUowing 
the sense of obligation, they undermine the founds 
ation on which revelation builds its power of com- 
manding the heart. 

The Text lead^ us to observe, That one o£:tiie 
<»ses in which the natural sense of good and> evil 
operates mostfor^Wy, is when men have been^guUly 
of injustice or inhumanity. We saiv the, anguish qf 
our brother* s soul, when he besought us; and we 

* Roro, ii. 14k. . . 
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mndd not hear. Ap inward principle prompts uff to: 
do good to others, but/with ninich greater autboritj^ 
i* checks and condemns us, when we. have do»e 
them injuries. This part of the human constitutic® 
deserves to be remarked as a signal proof of tbtf 
wisdom of ite Author, and of the gracioi^ provisilm 
which he has made for the welfare of mankind. We: 
are all committed, in some measurci to the care and 
assistance of one anotheir. But our mutual influence 
reaches much farther with respect to the evils, than 
with respect to die enjoyments, of those around us.^ 
To advance their prosperity, is often beyond ouy 
abiUty } but to inflict injuries^ is almost alwayi^ 
within our power: And, at the same tim^ se}& 
interest very frequently tempts us to com^lit them« 
With the utmost propriety, therefore, we are so 
fraitied, that the influence of the moral principte 
should be nibrt authoritative, in cases where its sdd 
is most needed ; that to promote the hai^iiess of 
otihers, should appear to us as praiseworthy, ii^eed^ 
and generous; but that, to ^bfAsm frotn injnxmg 
tfaein,' should be felt as matter of the strictest duty, 
*-*-^ Amidst' tjie distress which the Patriarchs sm^r 
fered in Egypt, had only this, suggestion 0!CQurred» 
^^ We saw lour brother, beginning to prosper, and w^ 
^' contributed not to Im advancement," tb^ir mind^ 
would have been more easily quieted. But, wb^n 
th^ir reflection W^s, We saw hi& cmgmK "when he 
besought m^ and we xmuM not hear^ then pQmpuncr 
tion turned upon them its sharpest edge.. J proceed 
to observe, 

II. That our natural sense of right and wrong 
produces an apprehension of merited punishment 



}f^tlf^im( %we oonumtted 9. crime. When it i$ em- 
plo^diHr surveying the behaviour of others^ it dis- 
tiQgui$he8 some actions, as laudable and excellent^ 
f nd diss^roves <^ othersiy as evil and base* But 
when it is directed upon our own conduct^ It ass^njog 
a bighw office, and exercises the authority of adjudge* 
It is then prqperly termed Conscience; and , the 
sentiments which it awakens, upon the perpetra- 
tion of a crime, are styled Remorse. Thertfore^ 
,^d the brethren of Joseph, i$ this distress co7ne upon 
tiSj behold also his blood is reqvired. They ackpow- 
Jedged, not only that they had committed a wrong, 
but a wrong for which they were justly doomed to 
suffer. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
between guilt and punishment, the mere principle qf 
approbation, or disapprobation, with respeqt to mor^l 
copduct, would prove of ^mall efficacy. For dis- 
approbation attenlls^ m some degree,. every convic- 
tion of impropriety^ or folly. When one has acted 
unsuitably to his interest, or has trespassed agaijQst 
the rules of prudence or decorum^ he reflects upop 
his conduct with pain, and acknowledges that lie 
deserves blame. But the diffierence between the 
sense of misconduct, and the sen3e of guilty consists 
in this, that the latter penetrates much deeper into 
the heart It makes the criminal feel, that he is not 
only blameable, but justly punishable, for the part 
which he has acted. With reference to this office pf 
conscience, the inspired writers frequently i^peaJt ?of 
it, in terms borrowed from the awful solemniUips of 
judicial procedure ; as bearing witness Jbr or agcmfst 
US; accusing or excusing^ judging md condemmt^g. 
It will be found, that in the language of mo$tnations» 
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terms of the same iraport are applied to the oper- 
ations of conscience; expressing the sense which all 
mankind have, of its passing sentence upon them, 
and pronouncing rewards or punishments to be due 
to their actions. 

• The sense of punishment merited, jrou are further 
to observe, can never be separated from the dread, 
that, at some time or other, punishment shall be 
actually inflicted. This dread is not confined to the 
vengeance of man. For let the sinner's evil deeds 
be ever so thoroughly concealed from the know- 
ledge ofthe world, his inward alarms are not quieted 
by that consideration. Now punishment is the 
sanction of a law. Every law supposes a rightful 
superiour: And, therefore, when conscience threat- 
ens punishment to secret crimes, it manifestly re- 
cognises a supreme Governour, from whom nothing 
is hidden. The belief of our being accountable to 
hitn, is what the most hardened wickedness has nerer 
been able to eradicate. It is a belief which arises, 
not merely from reasoning, but from internal senti- 
ment. Conscieince is felt to act as the delegate of 
an invisible ruler; both anticipating his sentence, 
and foreboding its execution. 

Hence arise the terroars, which so often haunt 
guilt, and rise in proportion to its atrocity. In the 
history of all nations, the tyrant and the oppressor, 
the bloody and the flagitious, have been ever p(»nted 
out as fearful, unquiet, and restless; subject to 
alarms and apprehensions of an unaccountable kind. 
And surely, to live under such disquietude, from the 
dread of merited punishment, is already to undergo 
*one ofthe most severe punishments which human na- 
ture can suffer. When the worid threatens us with any 
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of its evil8» we know the extent^ and discern the 
limits of the dai^er. We see the quarter on which 
ilire are exposed to its attack. We measure our own 
strength with that of our adversary ; and can take 
precautions^ either for making resistance or for con- 
triving escape. But when an awakened conscience 
ptaced before the sinner the just vengeance of the 
Almighty, the prospect is confounding, because the 
danger is boundless. Tt is a dark unknown which 
threatens him. The arm that is stretched over him, 
he can neither see nor resist. On every side he 
dreads it ; and on every object which surrounds him, 
be looks with terrour, because he is conscious that 
every object can be employed against him. as an in- 
strument of wrath. No wonder that the lonesome 
sdiitude, or the midnight hour, should strike him 
with horrour. His troubled mind beholds forms, 
whidi other men see not ; and hears voices, which 
sound only in the ear of guilt. A hand appears to 
come forth and to write upon the wdl over-against him, 
as it did of <^d in the sight of an impious. monarch. 
He shall find no ease fwr rest. For the Lord shall 
give him a trembling hearty and faiUng qf etfes^ and 
sorrow qf mind : And his life shall hang in doubt be^ 
fore him; and he shaUfoar day and nighty andhaive 
none assurance qf his life. In the momkig he shdU 
say^ JVofdd to God it were even; and at even he shaU 
sey^ Would to God it were mornings Jbr thefmr qfhis 
heart wherewith he shall foar^ and for the sight which 
his eyes shall see. His life shaU be grievous tmto ^ him. 
— Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy 
quiver, in comparison with those of guilt! — But if ' 

♦ I>cutixxiriu.€5,66>67. JasuXv^i. 
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such be tiie power of consdeoce^ whence^ it may be 
askedy <^iii^ it to pass, thait its. iofiueQce^iiot iiu«re 
genefal, either in retraining men from the commis- 
sion of sin, or in leading them to a t^m^mmtll 
Bii^ce? Thisbragsme.to;^****-*-* 



III. That during a course of prosperity, the oper* 
^tions'of conscience are often su^nQed : and that 
adversity is the season which restores them to th^ 
proper force* At the time when crimes are commit- 
ted, the mind is too much heated by passicm, and 
engrossed by the object of its pursuit, to be capable 
of proper reflection. After this tumult of spirits ha> 
subsided, if a train of new passions be at hand to 
employ its activity, or a succession of pleasurable 
objects occur to engage its attention, it xasy for ^ 
while remain, though not entirely free from inward 
outgivings, yet unconscious of the degree of its guilU 
Dissipated among the amusements of life, the sinnv 
escapes, in some meftsure, from his^own view. If be 
reflects upon himself at all, the continuance of pros* 
pexity seems to hiiQ a strong justification of his 
conduct. For it will be found that, in the hearts of 
aU men, there is a natural propensity to judge of the 
£|vour of the Supreme Being, from tiiie course of 
external events. When they are borne with a smooth 
gale along the stream of life, and behold every thing 
jproceeding according to their wish, hardly can they 
be brought to believe, that Providence is their en^myv 
JBa«]dng in the sunshine ^of prosperity, they suppose 
themselves to enjoy the smile of indulgent Heaven ; 
and fondly conclude, that tb^ are on terms of friend* 
ship with all above, and with all below. Easy they 
find it, then, |o spread over the grossest crimes a 



Qoverii^ tbin, iodqed^ and f^ght, yet. sqfficteotto 
oonpeal ^em from a ^j^perficial view. 

Of this we ,h|ve a very ^remarkable ^ iijistanpe ii> 
thoae breth^n of Jos;^h, wbpije history we now con- 
sider. Not only from the sitence of the in^ired 
writer, we have ground to. believe that their remow 
wag stj^^Sed, while their prpsperity retnained ; but we 
are able to trace somei of the pretences, by which^ 
during that period, they quieted their minds. For 
whien they were contriving the destruction of Joseph, 
ifre find Judah saying to his brethren, What profit i^ 
^ iff^ §laj/our brother^ atfd conceal Us btqadF Lei 
us sellMVk ^P % Ishrm^lites ; and let not our hand ^ 
upon fiim ; Jbr he is our brother^ and (mr Jlesh : aa»c^ 
his brethren "were content. * Here you behold them 
justifying their crimfs, by a sort of pretended hu^ 
manity y apd making light of selling their brother 
fqj^ a sl^ye^ bfcafise th^y did not take away his.life^ 
How strangely are the opinions of men altered^ by a 
ch^qge iif their condi|ion ! How different is this 
se;:Mamcnt.of the Patriarchs, from that lyhich they 
^terward^ entertained of the s^ime action, wheri,«fif 
yoi^ ^(^ in the T^xt, the remembrance of ^t wrung 
their he?^rts with .anguish- 

, But i)nien,.intrutlv differ as much from 4:hem^elyes^ 
in p^Qspejptty wd in adversity, as if they we?^ dif* 
^i^t cVe*ti»res. Iq prpsp^jity every thing tends tp 
flatty .<^nd deceive. In adyer^sity, the illusions of 
1^^ vanish. Its ayocation^y afid its pleasure^ w 
longer afford the jsipner that ^Iter he Mfas yf4^pl tp 
6ad from coi^ience. Formerly he mf de a part of 
the crowd, lie now feels hin)iself a. spytary i^iii? 

* Pen, xx^yH. 26, ?7. 
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vMual» left done with God, and with his own mind. 
His spirits are not supported, as before, by fallacious 
views of the favour of Heaven. The candle qf the 
Lord shines not on his head ; his pride is humbled ; 
and his affections are softened for receiving every 
serious impression. In this situation, a man's mf>- 
gtdtt/ is sure to ^d him out. Whatever has been 
notoriously criminal in his former conduct, rises as a 
spectre, and places itself before him. The increased 
sensibility of his mind renders him alive to feelings 
which latdy were faint ; and wounds which had been 
ill healed bleed afresh. When men take the timbrel 
and the harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ, 
they saify What is the Abmghty that "we should serve 
him ? But when they are holden in the cords qfqffUc- 
Hon, then he shewed them their work, and their trans* 
gression, that they have exceeded. He openeth also 
their ears to discipline ; and commandeth that they re- 
fumfrom iniquity. 

' Hence, we may perceive the great usefulness and 
propriety of that interchange of conditions, which 
takes place in human life. By prosperity, God gives 
scope to our passions, and makes trial of our dis- 
positions. By adversity, he revives the serious prin- 
c]]de within. Neither the one, nor the other, could 
be borne entire and unmixed. Man, always pros- 
perous, would be giddy and insolent ; always afflicted, 
woold be sullen and despondent. Hopes and iesLn^ 
joy and sorrow, are tiberlefbre so blended in bis life, 
as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to 
recall, frcmi time to time, the admonitions of con* 
science. Of die proportion in which they should be 
mixed for this purpose, we are very incompetent 
judges. From our ignorance of the degree of dis- 
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cipline which the spiiitual state of others reqiiires, 
we ofltoi cenfiure Providence unjustly, for its severify* 
towards them : And, from the vanity and rashness of 
our wishes, we complain, without reason* of its rigour 
to ourselves. While we consult nothing but our 
ease, God attends to our spiritual improvement; 
When we seek what is pleasing, he sends what 
is useful. Wten, by drinking too deqp of worldly :, 
prosperity, we dmw in a secret poison, he merci-' 
fully infuses a n^edicine, at the time that he troubles 
and embitters the waters. It remains now to ob- 
serve, 

IV. That when conscience is thoroughly awakw 
ened, it determines the sinner to consider every 
calamity which he suffers as a positive infliction of 
punishment by Heaven. As it had before alarmed 
him with threateoings of Diyine displeasure, it tells 
him when he falls under distress, that the thireatenedr 
day of account is come. Afflictions, on some oc- 
casions, rise directly out of our sitis. Thus diseases 
are brought on by intemperance; poverty sprii^ 
from idleness; and disgrace from presumption. la 
such ca^es, the punishment is so closely coimectedr 
with the crime, that it is impossible to avoid discmi- 
ing the relation which the one bears to the other. 
But the appointment of Providence, which we now 
consider, reaches farther, than this. God has framed 
us so, that distresses, which have no percdvable con» 
nection with our former crimes, are nevertheless 
interpreted by conscience, to bex inflicted on their 
account. They force themselves upon our apprie- 
hension under this view. They are made to carry, 
not^only that degree of paiii which pr<^rly belongs 
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ta themselves, but ehtt addkional torment also, whieh 
arises £rom the belief of tHeir being tbe vengeance of 
ihe Almighty; 

Let a man fall unexpectedly into some deep i&lA^ 
nity. Let that ctlamity be bn>ught upon bim, either 
by means which the world calls fortuitous ; ^r by a 
tnin of incidents, in which his own ntiscondiit^ o^ 
guilt has i|)parently had no part ; yet qn^ of the first 
questions, whid), in such a:situation, he put^tO him- 
self,, is, What have I dotie to deserve this? His 
reflection is, almost instinctively, drawn back upon 
his former life ; and if, in the course of that ifetro- 
apect, any flagrant guilty deed occur to smite his 
conscience, on this he cannot avoid resting with 
anxiety and terrour;- and^ connecting it in h^s Ima- 
gination with what be now mifibrs. He sees, or 
tiiinks that be sees, a Divine afm lifted up } and what, 
in other circumstances, he would have called a re- 
verse 'of fortune, he now views as a judgment of 
Heaven. 

When tile brethren of Joseph, confined in the 
Egyptian prison, were bewailing the distress into 
which they had fallen, lliere was no circumstance 
which. ixMmted out any relation between their pretont 
misfortune, and their former cruelty to their brother. 
A loi^ oojurse of years had intervened, duriiig which 
they Aoorished in wealth and ease. They were now 
&£ from the scene of their crime ; in a ford^ land 
where they believed themsdve^ utterly unknown^ 
and where they had done nothing to offend. But 
conscience formed a Connection between events^ 
whichi according to the ordinary apprehension of 
meftk^ were entirely independent of each other. 
It macfe them recollect, that they, who once had 
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bceti deaf to the supplications of a brother, were 
now left friendless and forlorn, imploring pity in 
vain from an unrelenting Govemour ; and that thejT 
who had' first conspired to kill their brother, and 
afterwards sold him for a slave, were themselves de- 
prived of liberty, and threatened with an ignominious 
death. How undeservedly soever these evils befel 
them on the part of men, they confessed them to bq 
just on the part of Providence. They concluded the 
hour of retribution to be arrived ; and in the person 
of the Grovernour of Egypt, they beheld the Ruler 
of the world calling them to account for guilt. 
Therefore is this distress come upon us. Behold also 
his blood is required. 

Similar sentiments on like occasions will be found 
not uncommon among mankind. Pious men, there 
is no doubt, are at all times disposed to look up to 
God, and to acknowledge his hand in every event of 
life. But what I now observe is. That where no 
habitual acknowledgment of God takes place ; nay^ 
where a daring contempt of bis authority has pre- 
vailed, conscience, nevertheless, constrains men, in 
the day of their distress, to recognise God, undef 
the most awful of all characters. The avenger of past 
guilt* 

Herein the wisdom of God' appear^ in such a light, 
as justly to claim our highest admiration. The ordi- 
nary course of his Providence is carried on by human 
meims. He has settled a train of events, whith pro^ 
«eed in a regular succession of causes and effects, 
without his appearing to interpose, or to act* But 
these, on proper occasions, are made to affect the 
human mind in the same manner as if he were be- 
|ield descending from his throne, to punish the sin- 
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ner with his own hand. Were God to suspend the 
laws of Nature, on occasion of every great crime 
that was committed on earth, and to govern the 
world by frequent interpositions of a miraculous 
kind, the whole order of human afiairs would be 
unhinged ; no plans of action could be formed ; and 
no scope would be given for the probation and trial 
of men. On the other hand, were the operation of 
seciHid causes allowed to conceal a Divine hand 
totally from view, all sense of superiour government 
would be lost ; the world would seem to be void of 
God ; the sinner would perceive nothing but chance 
and fortune in the distresses which he suffered. 
Whereas, by its being so ordered, that several inci- 
dents of life shall carry the same force, and strike 
the mind with the same impression, as if they were 
supernatural interpositions, the fear of God is kept 
alive among men, and the order of human affairs isj 
at the same time, preserved unbroken. The sinner 
sees his distress to be the immediate effect of human 
violence or oppression } and is obliged, at the same 
moment, to consider it as a divine judgment. His 
conscience gives to an ordinary misfortune all the 
edge and the sting of a visitation from Heaven. 

From the train of thought which the Text has 
suggested, several inferences naturally follow. But 
I shall confine myself to two^ which claim your par- 
ticular attention. 

The first is the clear evidence which the preceding 
observations afford, of a Divine government now. 
exercised over mankind. This most important and 
awful of all truths, cannot be too oflett presented to 
our view, or too strongly impressed on our mind. 
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To the iiuperfect oofiviotion of it^ which dbtains in 
the worlds must be ascrtbed» in a great measure, th« 
prevalence of sin. Did men firmly believe that the 
Almighty Being, who formed them, is carrying on a 
system of administration which will not leave girilt 
unpunished, it is impossible that thef could remain 
so inattentive, as we often behold them, to their 
moral conduct* But the bulk of mankind are giddy 
and thoughtless. Stitick by the superficial appear* 
ances of pleasure, which accompany licentiousness, 
they inquire no farther ; and deliver themselves up 
to their senses and their passions. Whereas, were 
they to reflect, but for a moment, upon that view 
which has now been given of* human nature, they 
mightjsoon be satisfied, that the moral government 
of God is no matter of doubtful discussion. It is a 
fact, no less obvious and incontestible, than the go- 
vernment exercised by those earthly rulers whom we 
behold with the ensigns of their office before our 
eyes. I 

To govern, is to require a certain course of action, 
or to prescribe a law; and to enforce that law, by a 
suitable distribution of rewards and punishments. 
Now, God has not only invested conscience, as we 
have seen, with authorit}'^ to promulgate, but en- 
dowed it also with power to enforce his law. By 
placing inward approbation and peace on Uie side of 
virtue, he gave it the sanction of reward. But this 
was not enough. Pain is a more powerful principle 
than pleasure. To escape misery, is a stronger mo- 
tive for action, than to obtain good. God, there- 
fore, so framed human nature, that the fminful sense 
of ill-desert should attend the commission of crimes; 
that this sense of ill)-desert i^ould necessarily produce 

VOL. I. R 
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the tlread of punislunent } and that this dread should 
so operate on the mind, in the time of distress, as to 
make the sinner conceive Providence to be engaged 
against htm, and to be concerned in inflicting the 
punishment which he suffers. All these impressions 
he hath stamped upon the heart with his own hand. 
He hath made them constituent parts of our frame ; 
on purpose that, by the union of so many strong and 
pungent sentiments, he might enforce repentance 
and reformation, and publish to the human race his 
detestation of sin. Were he to speak to us from the 
clouds, his voice could not be more decisive. Wliat 
we discern to be interwoven with the contexture of 
human nature, and to pervade the whole course of 
human af&irs, carries an evidence not to be resisted. 
We might, with as much reason, doubt whether the 
sun was intended to enlighten the earth, or the rain 
to fertilize it; as whether he who has framed the 
human mind, intended to announce righteousness to 
mankind, as his law. 

The stecond infei*ence which I make from the fore- 
going discourse, respects the intimate connexion^ 
which those operations of conscience have, with the 
peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel 
of Christ They will be found to accord with them 
'so remsurkably, as to furnish an answer to some of 
those objections, which superficial reasoners are apt 
to raise againi^ the Christian revelation. In par- 
ticular, they coincide with that awful view which 
the Gospel gives us, of the future consequences of 
guilt. If the sinner is now constrained by conscience, 
to view the Almighty as pursumg him with evil for 
loi^forgotten crimes, how naturally must he con- 
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elude, that, in a subsequent period of existence, the 
Divine administration will proceed upon the sMie 
plan, and complete what has been left impeffect 
here ? If, during this life, which is only the time of 
trial, the displeasure of Providence at sin is displayed 
by tokens so manifest, what may be apprehended to 
follow, when justice, which at present only begins* 
to be executed, shall be carried to its consununation ? 
What conscience forebodes revelation verifies ; as- 
suring us that a day is appointed when Ood mR 
render to every man according to his works ; to tkeni^ 
who by patient continuance in well-doing j seek for ghry^ 
honour t and immortality ^ eternal life : But tmto thent 
that are contentious^ and obey not the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness ; indignation and wrathy tribuiaikm 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that doth evil, of 
the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. For there is mo 
respect of persons with God. For as many as have 
sinned without the law, shall also perish without the km ; 
and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be Judged 
by the law. * 

Wliile the threateningsof conscience thus strengthen 
the evidence of the scripture^Joctrine concerning 
future punishments, they likewise pave the way for 
the belief of what is revealed concerning Ae method 
of our deliverance by Christ. They suggest to the 
sinner, some deep and dark malignity contained in 
guilt, which has drawn upon his head such high dis* 
pleasure from Heaven. They call forth his most 
anxious efforts, to avert the eflfects of that dis^lea* 
sure ; and to propitiate his oflfended Judge. Some 
atonement, he is conscious, must be made ^ and the 

* Rom. ii. 7—18. 
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Toiceof ^natord hfcs, in crvery ag^^ loudly demanded 
9ii£fefing, as tiie j^roper atonement for guilt Hence» 
mankind, have constantly fled for refuge to such 
substitntions as they could devise, to place in the 
toom of the oflfender ; and as by general consent, 
yictims have every where been slain, and expiatory 
sacrifices have been offered up on innumerable altars. 
Whersewith shaU I come btftyre the Lord, and bow my^ 
^If hf^fbre the most high God? Shall I come before 
fikn with burnt offerings, and calves of a year old ? 
Will the Lord be pleased rmth thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers qf oil ? Or, shall J give 
my Jirst-bom for my transgression ; the fruit qf my 
body, for the sin of my soul? * These perplexities 
and agitations of a guilty conscience, may be termed 
preludes, in some measure, to the Gpspel of Christ. 
They are the pointings of unenlightened nature, 
towards that method of relief, which the grace of' 
God has provided. Nature felt its inability to ex- 
tricate itself from the consequences of guilt: The 
Gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and 
aid. Nature confessed some atonement to be neces- 
sary :. The Gospel discovers, that the necessary atone- 
ment is made. The remedy is no sooner presented, 
than its suitableness to the disease appears ; and the 
great mystery of redemption, though it reaches, in 
its full extent, beyond our comprehension, yet, as 
far as it is revealed, holds a visible ccMigruity with 
the sentiments of conscience and of Nature. 

Natural and revealed religion proceed from tte 
same Author ; and of course, are analogous and 
consistent They are part of the same plan of Piu- 

* Micah, vi. 6, T. 
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vidence. They are connected measures of the same 
system of government The serious belief of the 
one, is the best preparation for the reception of the 
other. Both concur in impressing our mind with a 
deep sense of one most important truth, which is 
the result of this whole discourse, That as we S(yw 
now we mmt reap; that under the government of 
God, no one shall be permitted, with impunity, to 
gratify his criminal passions, and to make light of 
the great duties of liio. 
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SERMON XIV. 

On the Mixture of Joy and Fear in Religion. 



Psalm ii. 11. 
Rejoice with trembling. 

TOY and Fear are two great springs of human 
action. The mixed condition of this world gives 
scope for both ; and, according as the one or the 
other predominates, it influences the general tenour 
of our conduct. Each of them possesses a proper 
place in religion. To seroe the Lord with gladness^ 
is the exhortation of the psalmist David. * To serve 
Jiim with reverence and godly fear^ is the admonition 
of the apostle Paul, t But under the present imper- 
fection of human nature, each of these principles 
may be carried to a dangerous extreme. When the 
whole of religion is placed in joy, it is in hazard of 
rising into unwarrantable rapture. When it rests 
altogether on fear, it degenerates into superstitious 
servility. The text enjoins a due mixture of both j 
and inculcates this important maxim, That joy tem- 
pered with fear, is the proper disposition of a good 
man. In discoursing of this subject, I shall endea- 
vour to shew, first. That joy is essential to religion ; 
and next. That, for various reasons, this joy ought 

♦ Psalm c. 2. ' f Hcb. xii. 28. 
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to be mixed with fear ; whence we shall be able ta 
ascertain the nature of that steady and composed 
spirit, which is most suitable to our present condition 
and most acceptable to God. 

I. Joy is essential to religion^ in two respects ; as 
religion inspires joy, and as it requires it. In other- 
words: To rejoice is both the privilege and the 
duty of good men. 

In the first place. Religion inspires joy. It affords 
just ground w gladness to all who firmly believe its 
doctrines, and sincerely study to obey its laws. For 
it confers on them the two most material requisites 
of joy J a favourable situation of things without, and 
a proper disposition of mind within, to relish that 
favourable situation. 

When they examine their situation without, they 
behold themselves placed in a world which is full of 
the influence of a gracious Providence ; where beauty 
and good are every where predominant ; where va- 
rious comforts are bestowed ; and where, if any be 
withheld, they have reason to believe that they are 
withheld by parental wisdom. Among the crowd- 
that encompass them, they may be at a loss to dis- 
cern who are their friends, and who their enemies. 
But it is sufficient to know, that they are under the 
protection of an invisible Guardian, whose power 
can keep them from every evil. All the steps of hia^ 
conduct, they may be unable to trace. Events may 
befal them, of which they can give no account. But^ 
as long as they are satisfied that the system of Divine 
government is founded on mercy, no present occur- 
rences are able to destroy their peace. For he who 

R 4 
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spared not his <mn Son^ but delweredkim upjor th^n^ 
how shall be not with him Jreely give them all things ? 
If their nature is frail, Divine assistance is promuied 
to strengthen it. If their virtue is imperfect, a dis- 
pensation is opened which gives them the hope of 
pardon. If their external circumstances be ixx jciy 
respect unfavourable, it is because a higher interest 
is consulted. All things, they are assured, shall work 
together far their good. On their prosperity rests 
the blessing; on their adversity the sanctifying 
Spirit of the Almighty. Old age may advance and 
life decay j but beyond those boundaries of nature, 
faith opens the pro^ct of their lasting felicity. 
Without anxiety they pass through the ^ifi^rent 
periods of their present existence, because they 
know it to be no more than an introduction to im- 
mortality. 

As such a situation of things without, lays a solid 
foundation for joy ; so the disposition which religion 
forms within, promotes the relish of it. It is indeed 
from within that the chief sources (?f enjoyment or 
trouble rise. The minds of bad men are always dis- 
orderly ; and hence their livep are so generally un- 
easy. In vain they take, the timbrel and the harp^ and 
endeavour to rqjoice at the sound qfHie organ* 2^1een 
and disgust pursue them through all the hsulmt^ of 
amusement. Pride and ill-humour torment them. 
Oppressed with discontent, their spirits flag ; and 
their worn-out pleasures afibrd them ^o^tertainment 
no more. But religion subdues those m^alignant 
passions, which are the troubles of human repose ; 
which either overcast the mind with the gloom of 
peevishness, or disquiet it by the wolence of e^ita- 
tion. It infuses, in their room^ thc^se mild and 
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gentle disposition whose natuFal effect is to smooth 
the tenour of the souh Benevolence and candour, 
moderation and temperance, wherever they reign^ 
produce cheerfulness and serenity. The consqiou£h 
ness of integrity gives ease and freedom to the mind. 
It enables good men to extract from every object, 
the Wbc^e satisfaction which it is capable of yielding ; 
and adds the flavour of iiinocence, to all their ex- 
ternal pleasures. 

In the second places As religion naturally inspired 
joy; so what it inspires it commands us to cheiidh. 
As a npcessary proof of our sincerity, it requires 
cheei^ulnessin the performance of our duty; because, 
if* this be wanting, our religion discovers itsdf not 
to be genuine in principle, and in practice it can* 
not be stable. 

Religious obedience, destitute of joy, is not gen- 
uine in its principle. For, did either faith or hope, 
the love of God or the love of goodness, rule the 
heart, they could not fail to produce satisfaction ,ia 
piety and virtue. All those causes of joy which I 
have mentioned would then operate; and theiir na- 
tive efibct on the mind, would follow. The pros- 
pects which religion opens, would gladden, and the 
affectioos which it inspires would soothe the heart. 
We serve with pleasure the benefactor whom we 
love. We rejok^e in every sbidy and pursuit to which 
we are sincerdy attached. If we serve not God with 
pleasure, it is because we know him not, or love 
him not. If we rejoice not in virtue, it is because 
our affection is alienated from it^ and our inclinations 
are depraved. We give too evident proof, that 
either we believe not the principles of religi(m, or 
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that we feel not their power, Exclude joy from re- 
ligion, and you leave no other motives to it, except 
compulsion and interest. But are these suitable 
grounds on which to rest the whde of our obedience 
to the Supreme Being ? My son, give me 0^ hearty 
is the call of Grod. Surely if there be no pleasure in 
fulfilling his commands, the heart is not given him ; 
and, in that case, tfie multitude of sacrifices and burnt 
offerings is brought to his altar in vain. 

As religion, destitute of joy, is imperfect in its 
principle, so, in practice it most be unstable. In 
vain you endeavour to fix any man to the regular 
performance of that in which he finds no pleasure. 
Bind him ever so fast by interest or fear, he will 
contrive some method of eluding the obligation* 
Ingenuity is never so fertile of evasions as where 
pleasure is all on the one side, and mere precept on 
tiiie other. He may study to save appearances. He 
may dissemble and constrain himself. But his heart 
revolts in secret ; and the weight of inclination will, 
in the end, draw the practice after it. If perseve- 
rance is not to be expected, still less can zeal be 
looked for from him, who, in his religious duties, 
trembles without rejoicing. Every attempt towards 
virtue which he forms, will be feeble and awkward* 
He applies to it as a task ; he dreads the task-master; 
but he will labour no more than necessity enjoins. 
To escape from punishment is his sole aim. He. 
bargains for immunity, by every duty which he per- 
forms; and all beyond, he esteems superfluous toil. 
— Such religion as this, can neither purify the heait 
nor prq)are for heavenly bliss. It is the refuge of 
an abject mind. It* may form -the ritual of the monk, 
or prescribe the penance of tlfe idolater j but has no 
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concern with the homage of him who worships the 
Father in sprit and in truth. His character is, that 
ihejoy of the Lord is his strength. * It attaches his 
heart to religion. It inspires his zeal. It supports, 
his constancy ; and accelerates his progress. 

There is no man but has some object to which he 
cleaves for enjoyment; somewhat that flatters him 
with distant hope, or affords him present pleasure. 
Joy is t^e end towards which all rational beings tend. 
For the sake of it they live : It resembles the air 
they breathe, which is necessary for the motion of 
the heart, and all the vital functions. But as the 
breathing of infietcted air proves fatal to life ; in the 
same manner joy, drawn from a corrupted source, is 
destructive both of virtue and of true happiness. 
When you have no pleasure in goodness, you may 
with certainty conclude the reason to be, that your 
pleasure is all derived ftom an opposite quarter. 
You have exhausted your affection upon the world. 
You have drunk top much of its poisoned waters to 
have any relish for a pure spring. 

Estimate therefore the genuineness of your reli- 
gious principles ; estimate the degree of your sta- 
bility in religious practice, by the degree of your 
satisfaction in piety and virtue. Be assured, that 
where your treasure is,^ there will your delight be 
also. The wordly man rejoices in his possessions ; 
the voluptuous in his pleasures ; the social in his 
friends and companions. The truly good man rejoices 
in doing jusUy, loving mercy ^ and walking humbhf 
with the Lord his God. He is happy, when employed 
in the regular discharge of the great duties of life. 

♦ Neh. viii. 10. 
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the tlread of punislunejit ; and that this dread should 
so operate on the imnd, in the time of distress, as to 
make the sinner conceive Providence to be engaged 
against him, and to be concerned in inflicting.the 
punishment which he suffers. All these impre^tons 
he bath stamped upon the heart with his own hand. 
He hath made them constituent parts of our frame ; 
on pui|>ose that, by the union of so many strong and 
pungent sentiments^ he might enforce repentance 
and xeformation, and publish to the human race his 
detestation of sin. Were he to speak to us from the 
clouds, his voice could not be more decisive. Wliat 
we discern to be interwoven with the contexture of 
human nature, and to pervade the whole course of 
human afiairs, carries an evidence not to be resisted. 
We might, with as much reason, doubt whether the 
sun was intended to enlighten the earth, or the rain 
to fertilize it; as whether he who has framed the 
human mind, intended to announce righteousness to 
mankind, as his law. 

The second inference which I make from the fore- 
going discourse, rei^ects the intimate connexion^ 
which those operations of conscience have, with the 
peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel 
of Christ They will be found to accord with them 
so remarkably, as to furnish an answer to some of 
those objections, which superficial reasoners are apt 
to raise againi^ the Christian revelation. In par- 
ticular, they coincide with that awful view which 
the Gospel gives us, of the future consequences of 
guilt. If the sinner is now constrained by conscience, 
to view the Almighty as pursurag him with evil for 
long-forgotten crimes, how naturally must he con- 
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elude, that, in a subsequent period of extatence, the 
Divine administration will proceed upon the same 
plan, and complete what has been left impeffect 
here ? If, during this life, which is only the tiine of 
trial, the displeasure of Providence at sin isdii^layed 
by tokens so manifest, what may be apprehended to 
follow, when justice, which at present only begins* 
to be executed, shall be carried to its consununation ? 
What conscience forebodes revelation verifies; as« 
suring us that a day is appointed when God mil 
render to every man according to his works ; iotkem^ 
who hy patient continuance in well-doings seek for glory^ 
honour 9 and immortality ^ eternal life : But unto thent 
that are contentious^ and obey 7U>t the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness; indignation and wrath, tribuiaikm 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that doth evil, of 
the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. For there is mo 
respect of persons with God. For as many as have 
sinned without the law, shall also perish without the km ; 
and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be Judged 
by the law. * 

While the threateningsof consciencethus strengthen 
the evidence of the scripture-doctrine concerning 
future punishments, they likewise pave the way for 
the belief of what is revealed concerning the method 
of our deliverance by Christ. They suggest to the 
sinner, some deep and dark malignity contained in 
guilt, which has drawn upon his head such high dis* 
pleasure from Heaven. They call forth his most 
anxious effforts, to avert the eflfects of that dis^lea- 
sure ; and to propitiate his oflfended Judge. Some 
atonement, he is conscious, must be made ; and the 

* Rom. ii. 7—18. 
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ymic^o£ \nBtar6 hbiB, in every ag^^ loudly demanded 
9ii£fefing, as tiie j^roper atonement for guilt Hence» 
mankind, have conj^tantly fled for refiige to such 
substitutions as they could devise, to place in the 
toom of the oflfender ; and as by general consent, 
victims have every where been slain, and expiatory 
sacriflces have been ofiier^d up on innumerable altars* 
Whetemth shaU I come btfore the Lord, and bow my- 
seff^ b^re the most high God? Shall I come bejbre 
him with burnt offerings, and calves of a year old ? 
Will the Lord be pleased mth thousands qframs, or 
mth ten thousands of rivers ^ oil ? Or, shall J give 
my Jtrst'bom for my transgression ; the fruit qf my 
body, fhr the sin of my soid?* These perplexities 
and agitations of a guilty conscience, may be tertned 
preludes, in some measure, to the Gpspel of Christ, 
They are the pointings of unenlightened nature, 
towards that method of relief, which the grace of' 
Qod has provided. Nature felt its inability to ex- 
tricate itself from the consequences of guilt: The 
Gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and 
aid. Nature confessed some atonement to be neces- 
sary :. The Gospel discovers, that the necessary atone- 
ment is made« The remedy is no sooner presented, 
than its suitableness to the disease appears ; and the 
great mystery of redemption, though it reaches, in 
its full extent, beyond our comprehension, yet, as 
far as it is revealed, holds a visible ccMigruity with 
the sentiments of conscience and of Nature. 

Natural and revealed religion proceed from the 
same Author; and of course, are analogous and 
consistent They are part of the same plan of Fta^ 

* Micah, vi. 6, 7: 
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vidence. They are connected measures of the same 
system of government. The serious belief of the 
one, is the best preparation for the reception of the 
other. Both concur in impressing our mind with a 
deep sense of one most important truth, which is 
the result of this whole discourse, That as we sow 
now we mtcst reap; that under the government of 
God, no one shall be permitted, with impunity, to 
gratify his criminal passions, and to make light of 
the great duties of life. 
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SERMON XIV. 

On the Mixture of Joy and Fear in Religion. 



Psalm ii. 11. 
Rejoice with trembling. 

TOY and Fear are two great springs of human 
action. The mixed condition of this world gives 
scope for both ; and, according as the one or the 
other predominates, it influences the general tenour 
of our conduct. Each of them possesses a proper 
place in religion. To serve the Lord with gladness, 
is the exhortation of the psalmist David. * To serve 
Jiim with reverence and godly Jear, is the admonition 
of the apostle Paul, t But under the present imper- 
fection of human nature, each of these principles 
may be carried to a dangerous extreme. When the 
whole of religion is placed in joy, it is in hazard of 
rising into unwarrantable rapture. When it rests 
altogether on fear, it degenerates into superstitious 
servility. The text enjoins a due mixture of both ; 
and inculcates this important maxim, That joy tem- 
pered with fear, is the proper disposition of a good 
man. In discoursing of this subject, I shall endea- 
vour to shew, first. That joy is essential to religion ; 
and next. That, for various reasons, this joy ought 

♦ Psalm c. 2. f Hcb. xii. 28. 
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to be mixed with fear ; whence we shall be able ta 
ascertain the nature of that steady and composed 
spirit, which is most suitable to our present condition 
and most acceptable to Godl 

I. Joy is essential to religion, in two respects; as 
religion inspires joy, and as it requires it. In other 
words: To rejoice is both the privilege and the 
duty of good men. 

In the first place, Religion inspires joy. It affords 
just ground df gladness to all who firmly believe its^ 
doctrines, and sincerely study to obey its laws. For 
it confers on them the two most material requisites 
of joy J a favourable situation of things without, and 
a proper disposition of mind within, to relish that 
favourable situation. 

When they examine their situation without, they 
behold themselves placed in a world which is full of 
the influence of a gracious Providence ; where beauty 
and good are every where predominant ; where va- 
rious comforts are bestowed ; and where, if any be 
withheld, they have reason to believe that they are 
withheld by parental wisdom. Among the crowd 
that encompass them, they may be at a loss to dis- 
cern who are their friends, and who their enemies. 
But it is sufficient to know, that they are under the 
protection of an invisible Guardian, whose power 
can keep them from every evil. All the steps of hia^ 
conduct, they may be unable to trace. Events may 
befal them, of which they can give no account. But^ 
as long as they are satisfied that the system of Divine 
government is founded on mercy, no present occur- 
rences are able to destroy their peace* For he who 
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our .prindples, aad to co&firai us in good practice* 
At jdie sjmie time the joy which it inspires, i» tern-* 
pOTed witfa fear by thd gwius of religion itself; by 
tiie danger to tirhich unguarded joy would expose 
ns I and by the impropriety of indulging it, in a 
situaticm so mixed as tile present. The trending 
which is here enjoinedt is not to be understood as 
signifying a pusiUanimous defection. It imports^ Ho 
more than that cautioq and sobriety, which p^ence 
dictates, as belonging to our state. By connecting 
such trembling with our joy, religion means to re* 
ciHnmend to us a cheerful, Imt a composed spirit, 
equally remote from the humiliating depression of 
fear, and the exuldng levity of joy. Always to 
rcjiHce, is to be a fool. Always to tremble, is to be 
a slave. It is a modest cheerfulness, a chastened 
joy, a manly seriousness, which becomes the servant 
ofGod. 

But ' is this, it may perhaps be said, the whole 
amount of that boasted satisfaction which religion 
bestows ? Is this all the compensation which it miAes, 
for those sacrifices it exacts? Are not the terms 
which vice holds out far more enticing, when it per- 
mits us to gratify every desire ; and, in return for 
our surmounting the timorous scruples of cctoscience, 
promises us a life of gaiety, festivity, and unrestrained 
joy ? Such promises vice may indeed make ; but 
how far it ful^ls them, we may safely refer to the 
determination of the greatest sensualist^ when he has 
finished his career, and looks back on what be has 
enjoyed. Ask him. Whether he would recommend 
tx> liis children and his friends^ to hold the sahie 
course ; and whether,, witli his dying^breath, he dare 
assure tfaem^ that ^e gratifications of licen^ousnesi 
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affOTd the greatest enjoyment ^f life? Whateva 
h(^e& vice may at the beginning im^ire, y«t, after die 
trial ii made, it had been always fouBid that criminal 
pleasures are the batie of happiness, the poinon, dot 
the cordial, of oar present state. They ^sare pUasufes 
compensated by an infinite overbalance of ^in ; 
moments ot dfeUght, succeeded by years of regret j 
purchased at the expence of kijured reputation^ 
broken health, and ruined peace. Even abstracting 
from their pernici^s consequetfce*^ they iare, for 
mast part, in themselves tceacherou^ pleasures j un- 
bound and disturbed in the moments of enj5yment« 
In the midst of such laughter , ^ heart h sorrimpil. 
Often is the smile of gaiety assumed while the heart 
ates within : 'And though folly may laugh, giiilt wfll 
sting. Correcting this pernicious phrenzy i^plea* 
sure, and reducing it to a more sober and reguktted 
state, religion is, in truth, no other than wisdom, 
introducing peace and order into the life of man. 

While religion condemns such pleasures as are im- 
moral, it is chargeable with no improper austerify 
in respect to those which are of an innocent kind. 
Think not, that by the cautious discipline which it 
prescribes, it excludes you from all gay enjoyment 
of Kfe, within the compass of that sedate spirit, to 
which it forms you, all that is innocently pleasing 
wlU be found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine, that 
in constant effusions of giddy mirth, or in that flutter 
of spirits which iiS excited by a round of diversions, 
the chief enjoyment of our state consists. We#e this 
the case, the vaifi and the frivolous would be on 
better terms for happiness, than the wise, the greats 
arid the' good. To arrange the plans of Amuse- 
ment, or to preside in the hauiit^ df jollity, woQld be 
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more desirable, than to exert the highest effort of 
ment^ powers for the benefit of nations. A conse- 
quence so al^urd, is sufficient to explode the princi- 
ple from which it flows. To the amusements and 
lesser joys of the world, religion assigns their proper 
plaice. It admits of them, as relaxations from care, 
as instruments of promoting the union of men, and 
of enlivening their social intercourse. But thou^ 
as loi)g as they are kept within due .bounds, it does 
not censure npr condemn them ; neither do^s it 
propose them as rewards to the virtuous, or as the 
princjpal objects of their pursuit. To such it pcnnts 
out'nobler ends of action. Their felicity it engages 
them to seek in the discharge of an useful, an up- 
right, and honourable part in lifej and, as the 
habitual tenour of their mind, it promotes cheerfuU 
ness, and discourages levity. 

Between these two there is a wide distinction j and 
the mind which is most open to levity, is frequently 
a stranger to cheerfulness. It has been remarked^ 
that transports of intemperate mirth are often no 
more than flashes from the dark cloud } and that in 
prc^ortion to the violence of the effulgence is the 
succeeding gloom. Levity may be the forced pro- 
duction of folly or vice^ cheerfulness is the natural 
offspring of wisdom and virtue only. The one is an 
occasional agitation ; the other a permanent habit. 
The one degrades the character ; the other is per- 
fectly consistent with the dignity of reason, and the 
steady and manly spirit of religion. To aim at a 
consts^nt succession of high and vivid sensations of 
pleasure, is an idea of happiness altogether chimeri- 
cal. Calm and temperate enjoyment is tiiie utmost 
that is allotted to man. Beyond this, we struggle in 
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vain to raise our state ; and, in fact, depress our joys 
by endeavouring to heighten them. Instead of those 
fallacious hopes of perpetual festivity, with which the 
world would allure us, religion confers upon us a 
cheerful tranquillity. Instead of dazzling. us with 
meteors of joy which sparkle and expire, it sheds 
ground us a calm and steady light. By mixing trem- 
bling with our joy, it renders that }oy more solid^,^ 
more equal^ and more lasting. 

In this spirit, then, let us serve God, and hold our 
course through life. Let us approach to the Diving 
Being, as to a sovereign, of whom we stand in awe, 
and to a father in whom we trust. In our conduct, 
let us be cautious a»d humble, as those who hav6 
ground to fear, well pleased and cheerful, t^ those who 
have cause to rejoice. Let us show the world that a 
religious temper is a temper sedate, not sad } that a 
religious behaviour, is a behaviour regulated, not stiff 
and formal. Thus we shall me the world as not 
abusing it; we shall pass through its various changes, 
with the least discomposure ; and we shall vindicate 
religion from the reproaches of those who would 
attribute to it either enthusiastic joys, or slavish ter- 
rours. We shall shew that it is a rational rule of life,^ 
worthy of the perfection of God, and suited to tha 
nature and state of man» 
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SERMON XV. 

On the Motives to Constancy in Virtue. 



Gal AT. vi. 9.. 



And let us not be *weary in well-doing ; for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. 

T\ISC0NTENT is the most general of all the evils 
'^ whichjtrouble the life of man. It is a disease 
which every where finds materials to feed itself; for, 
if real distresses be wanting, it substitutes such a» 
are iinaginaiy in their place. It converts even the 
good things of the world, when they have been long 
enjoyed, into occasions of disgust. In the midst of 
prosperity, it disposes Us to complain ; and renders 
tranquillity' tiresome, only because it is uftiform. 
There is no wonder that this spirit of restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, which coirupts every terrestrial enjoy- 
ih^ent, ^ould have sometimes penetrated into the 
region of virtue. Good men are tibt without their 
frailties; and the perverseness incident to human 
nature too readily leads us, who become weary of all 
other things, to be weary ^ also, in welUdoing. 

Let me put a case, which perhaps will be found 
not unfrequent in ordinary life. Suppose a person, 
after much commerce with the world, to be convinced 
of its vanity. He has seen its most flattering hopes 
to be fallacious. He has felt its most boasted plea- 
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SQf es to bt unsatisfaetoiy. He resolves^ tiifene£are^ 
to place his happiness in virtue ; and^ disregarding 
aU temptations from intarest^ to acUiere to what is 
right and honourable in conduct He cultivstn 
acquaintaace with religion. He performs, with 
seriousness, the offices of devotion. He lays down 
to himself, a raticmal and useful plan of life; and,, 
with satisfaction, hohb on for a while in diis reformed 
course* But, by degrees, discouragements arise*. 
The peace which he hoped to enjoy, is interrupted,, 
either by his own ficaikies, or by the vices of c^^rs^ 
Passions, which had not been thoroughly subdued^ 
strug^e for their accustomed gratification. The 
pleasure which he expected to find in devotion, some^ 
times faH^ himi and the injustice of the world often 
sours and frets him. Friends prove ungrateful ^ 
enemies misrepresent^ rivals supplant him : And part, 
at least, of the mortifications which he suffers, he 
begins to ascribe to virtue. -^ — Is thief all the reward 
of my serving God, and renouncing the pleasures of 
sin ? Verily f in vain I have cleansed my heart and 
washed my hands in innocency. Behold, ^ tmgodfy 
prosper in the worlds mid have more ffum heart can 
wish ; wfdle all the day Iqr^, 1 am plagued and chaste 
ened every morning. — To such penKHis as these, and 
to all who are in ha2ard of being infected with their 
sqfurit, I now address myself. In reply to their com- 
plaints, J pinpose to show. That in no state they can 
choose on earth, by no plan of conduce they can 
£arm, it*is posiible for them to escape unei^iness and 
disappointment; that in a life of virtue» they will 
su^ lesB^ uneasinesi^ and fewer disappoinUnenta, 
than m a> ccmrseof vice ^ they will possess much 
higher resources and advantages ) and they will ^ 
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asiired of oonqikte f eward tct the end. From these 
consideratioiis, I hope to make it appear^ that therd 
is no sufficient reason for our.bekig weary in well^ 
tkamg ; and lliat,. taking Jiumaa life upon the whole, 
Virtue ifi far the most eligible portion of maiu 

ih UvBAsiKEss and diEaj^tntment are inse{Mtrab)e, 
in some degn^, from every state on earth. Were it 
itr the power of the worlds to render those who attach 
Ihsmselves to it, satined and happy, you might then, 
I admits have some title to c<m)plain if you found 
yourselves placed upon worse terms in the service of 
Gcd, JBut this is so far firom being the case, that 
among the multitude who devote themselves to 
earthly pleasure, you will not ifind a single perscm 
wh6 hais completely attained his aim* Inquire into 
liie condition of the high and the low, of the gay and 
the .serious, of the men of business and the men of 
{Measure, and you shall behold tfa^n all occupied in 
suppljring some want, or in removing some distress. 
No man is pleased with being precisely what he is. 
Every-where there is a void ; generally, even in the 
most proqierous life, there is some corner possessed 
by sorrow. He Who is engaged in business pines for 
leisure. He who enjo^ leisure, languishes for want 
of employment. In a single state, we envy theicom-^ 
fiirts of ai family. In conjt^^ life, weare chagrined 
mth domestk: cares. In a safe station, we.^%gret 
the want of objects: for ent^rise. In an enterprise 
ing life, we lament the iwant of safety. It is thie 
doom of man that his sky should never be free froth 
sdl clouds. He is,. at present, in an exiled and fallen 
«tele. The objiacte which mrtonwdhimrate beneath 
tiis; native dignity. God h^ tinged them all with 

it 
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YBxdty, on pucfBose to make him: fed, :tiisttfaisr»Liiot 
his rest; that hei:^ |ieism»t;in:faisproperrpfecd, nor 
arrived •^ik bts trae Jbpise. 

. Ify l^erefoi^ you aim at ar€Oi»iitio3i which rflbaU 
be exeiQfited from every disquiet, you pufsue a pluui- 
tom; you. increase thevatoityand vexation of life, 
by^PglBiging w a cheace^oirai^tss. If ymi compbiu 
of virtue, because thex:e is incident to it a portion of 
that unoaaineas which is found in every otiier st^^ 
your complaint is most unreasonable. Yon claim 
an imm^nit^ firom wh which belongs not toi the lot 
of man* Reconcile yoursdves, thmi to your condi-^ 
tion } and, instead of looking for perfect happk^ss 
any where on mrtfa, ghKlly embrace that state whidb 
contains the fewest sorrows* 

II. Though no oonditicm of human life is free 
from uneastne^, I contend, That the uneasine^ be-> 
long^i^ to a sinful coutsei is far greater, than whet 
attends a.course of welUdoing. If yoa be weary. of 
the labours of virtue, be assured, that the worlds 
whenever you try the exchange^ will iay upim^u a 
much hea\^'eir load« It is the outside only * of ^ lieen^f 
tious life, which is ^y and smiUng. Within, it con- 
ceals toil and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice 
poisons human happiness in the spring, by intJX)duo-^ 
ing disorder into the heart. Those passions which it 
seema to indulge, it only feeds witii imperfect gratis 
fications i ^nd thereby stren^hens them fer pr^n^ 
in the end, on their unhappy victims. 

It isa great mi^ke to imagine that the ^pam of 
sdtf4enial is omfined to viiitne. ^He who.feUows 
the wcurld as omdi as he who follows Christ, .^u&t 
iakeiuphiscro^}!^^ tcbiim iissuredtyyita;^ prove 
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a more expressive bucden; Vice iilkms all owe pas* 
^oos to range imcontrdUM ; and where each claims 
to be superiour, it is impossible to gratify afi. The 
predomiaant desire can only be indulged at the ex- 
pieoce of its rival. No mortifications which virtue 
exacts,^ are more severe llian those which ambition 
imposes upon the love of ease, fN*ide %ipon interest^ 
and covetousness upon vanity^ Sel&denial, ther^ore, 
belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but with 
this remarkable difforente, that the passions which 
virtue reqmres us to mortify, it tends to weaken $ 
whereas those which vice obliges us to deny^ k, at 
the same time, strengthens. The one diminidies the 
pain of self-d^aU by mcfderating the demand of 
passion; the other increases it, by rendering those, 
demands imperious and violent. What distresses^ 
that occur in the calm life of virtue, can be compared 
to those tortures whidi remorse of conscience inflicts 
on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising 
from guilt combined with midbrtunes, which sink 
them to the dust ; to those violent jagitations of 
shame and disappointment, which sometimes drive 
them to tiie most &tal extremities, and make them 
abhor tbi^ existence ? How often, in the midst of 
tiiose disastrous situations, into which their crimes 
have brought them, have they cursed the sedocticNis 
of vice i and with bitter regret, l6oked back to t^ 
day on which they first forsook the path of inno- 
pexM^e? 

But, perhaps, you imagine, that to ^uch miseries 
as these, gseat criminals only are exposed y and that, 
faya wary and cautioua management^ it ia possible 
to avoid them. Take vice and virtue, then, ^ ibe 
moi^^emral point JOf£ view,^ ^ Compao^ God a|Ki* the 
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world as fcwo masters, the one or other of wh^oitt you 
must obey ; and consider fairly in whose s6rvic^ 
there will be reason for your being weaiy soonest^ 
and repenting, most frequently. The world Js both a 
hard and a capricious master. To submit to a long 
servitude, in the view of a recompence from whidi 
they are excluded in the end, is^ known to be often 
the fate of those who zt^ devoted to the world. 
They sacrifice tiieir presetit ease to th^ ibture 
j^rospects* They court the gceat* avid flatter the 
multitude. They prostitute their conscience, and 
dishonour their character: And, after att their «ffi>tts, 
how uncertain is their success ? Ccnnpetitors justle, 
4nd outstrip them. Tfee more artful dedeiV6, the 
more violent overthrow, them. Fair prospects once 
smiled: but clouds soon gather; the sky is dark^ 
ened J the scene changes ; and that fickle world, 
which a moment b^re had flattered, the next 
moment forgets tiiiem. 

God is never mistaken in the character of his 
servants ; for he seeth ihdr hearts^ mdjndgeth accord^ 
ing to Ikeintih. But the world is often deceived in 
those who court its favour ; and, of course, is unjust 
in die distribution o^* its rewards. Flattery gains the 
ear of power. Fraud supplants innocence ; and the 
pretending and assuming occupy the place of the 
worthy and the modest. In vain you claim any 
merit with the world, on account of your good in- 
tentions. The world knows them not ; regards them 
noti/ It judges of you solely by your actions ; and 
what is worse, by the success of your actions, which 
often depends not <m yourselves. But in the sight 
of the Supreme Being, good intentions supply the 
place of good deeds^ which you had not the oppor. 
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tunity of perfbrming. The well-meant endeavours 
of th€ poor find the same acceptance with him as the 
generous actions oi* the rich. The widow* s mite is, 
in bis eye, a costly offering, and even he who givetk 
to a disciple a cv/p of cold water ^ when he can give 
him no more, gwth rmt without his reward. 

As the world is unjust in its judgments, so it is 
ungrateful in its requitals. Time speedily effiices 
the m@mory of the greiU:est services ; and when we 
can n^peai them no more, we are neglected and 
thrown aside. It was the saying of a noted great 
man of the world, on the fall of his fortunes, *^ Had 
« I served God as faithfully as I have d<me my King, 
^* he would not have forsaken me in my old age.'' 
Un&ithfulness and ingratitude are unknown to God. 
With him no new favourites arise, to usurp the place, 
or to bear off the rewards of his ancient servants. 
Even to your old age^ I am He ; and even to hoary 
hairs I will carry you. I have made^ and I will hear ; 
even I will carry^ and will deliver you, saith the Lord 
Almighty. * Since, then, in our several depart- 
ments, we must labour. What comparison is there 
between labpuring for God,, and for the world ? 
Hpw unjust are they who become weary so much 
sooner in the service of God, than they do in that 
of the most severe and imperious of all masters. 

III. The resources of virtue are much greater 
than those of the world ; the compensations which 
it makes for our distresses, far more valuable. Per^ 
petual success belongs neither to the one nor the 
other. But under disappointments, when they occur, 
virtue bears us up; the world allows us to sink, 

♦ Ifiaiab; xlvi. 4'. 
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When the mind of a good man is hurt by misfor- 
tunes^ religion administers the cordial and infuses 
the balm. Whereas the world inflicts wounds, and 
then leaves them to fester. It brings sorrows, but it 
provides no consolation. Consolation is entirely ihe 
prdvince of religion. Supposing religion to be 
inferior to vice in external advantages, it mu^t be 
allowed to possess internal peace in a much higher 
degree. This is so certain, that almost all men, at 
some period or other of their life, look forward to it, 
as to a desirable retreat. When the ends of their 
present pursuit shall be accomplished, they propose 
to themselves much satisfaction in an honourable dis^ 
charge of the duties of their station, amidst those 
moderate passions and temperate pleasures, which in- 
nocence allows*. That which all men agree in holding 
to be second in importance to the pursuit which they 
follow, may be safely esteemed to be the first in real 
worth ; and it may be concluded that, if they were 
not blinded by some prevailing passion, they would 
discern and adopt it as such. 

It is the peculiar effect of virtue, to make ajnaii's 
chief happiness arise from himself and his own con- 
duct. A bad oian is wholly the creature of the 
world. He hangs upon its favour, lives by its smiles, 
and is happy or miserable, in proportion to its. suc- 
cess. But to a virtuous man, success in worldly 
xindertakings is but a secondary object. To dis- 
charge his own part with integrity and honour is his 
chieTaim. If he has done properly what was incumbent 
on him to do, his ipind is at rest ; to Providence he 
leaves the event* His witness is in Heaven^ and bis 
record h on high.. Satisfied with the approbation of 
Oodj and the testimony of a good conscience, b© 
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enjoys bims^, and deqrises the triumphs c€ guilt. 
In proportion as sudi manly principles nde your 
heart, you will become independent of ibe wodd ; 
and will fori>ear complaining of its discouragements. 
It is the imperfection of your virtue, whidi occarions 
you to be weary in weU-dmng. It is because your 
hearts remain divided between God and the worid, 
that you are so often discontented ; partly wishing 
to discharge your duty, and partly seeking your 
happiness from somewhat that is repugnant to your 
duty. Study to be more consistent in principle, and 
more uniform in practice, and your peace will be 
more unbroken. 

Though virtue may appear, at first sight, to con- 
tract the bounds of enjoyment, you will find, upon 
reflection, that, in truth, it enlarges them. If it 
restrains the excess of some pleasures, it favours 
and increases others. It precludes you from none, 
but such as are either fantastic and imaginary, or 
pernicious and destructive. Whatever is truly valu- 
able in human enjoyment, it allows to a good man, 
no less than to others. It not only allows him such 
pleasures, but hd^tens them, by that grateful relish 
which a good conscience gives to every pleasure. 
It not only heightens them, but adds to them, also, 
the peculiar satisfactions which flow from virtuous 
sentiments, from devout aflfections, and religious 
hopes. On how much worse terms is the sinner 
placed, in the midst of his boasted gratifications ? 
His portion is confined to this worid. His good 
things are all of one sort only ; he has neither know- 
ledge nor relish, of any thing beyond them. His 
enjoyment, therefore, rests on a much narrower 
basts, than that of the servants of God. Enlaige, 

lit 
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as mmki m 70a please, the circle of worldly gratifl^ 
caltefi^; yet, if nothing of fire mind and the heaart^ 
Btothii^ is a refined and mocal nature, enter into 
that circle, and vaty the ei^oyment, languor and 
weariness soon succeed. Among whom do yon hear 
more peevish expressdcms of dfecontent, or mow 
frequent complaints of low spiriis, than Bmong (lie 
professed votaries of woridly pleasure ? 

Vice and virtue in their progress, as in every 
other respect, hold an opposite course. Hiebegih* 
nings erf* vice are enticing. The first steps of worlclty 
advancement are flattering and pleasing. But tiie 
continuance of success blunts enjoyment, and flattens 
desire. Whereas the beginnings of virtue are laborious. 
But, by peiseverance, its labours diminish, and its 
pleasures increase. As it ripens into confirmed habit, 
it becomes both smopther in practice, and more ccnn* 
plete in its rewanL In a worldly life, the termin- 
ation of our hopes alwa}^ meets our view. We see a 
boundary be^e us, beyond which we oinnot reach* 
But the prospects of virtue are growing and endless* 
The righteous shall hold on in his way; and he that 
hath clean hands shall was stronger and Stronger^ 
The path qf the just is as the shining light, that shmeth 
more and more unto the perfect day. This brings me 
tocoiKiider, 

IV. The assured hqae which good men enjoy, of 
a full reward at last I have endeavoured by several 
considerations, to correct your impatience under the 
present discouragements of virtue. I have shown 
many high advantages^ which it already possesses. 
But How, laying all these aside ; supposing virtue to 
have brought you no advantage, |)ut to have only en- 
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gapped you in perpetual straggles with an evil woild ; 
the T^. suggests wlait Js sufficient to answer every 
otgection,. and to silenc» every compladnt : In due 
femson tftm shall reap^ if yxm faint not. It is not 
aJoose encouragement;r or a dubious hope, which 
is: held forth to us. A direct and explicit de* 
claratiott is made by the J^irit of God, that piety 
and virtue, how discouraged soever, or oppressed 
tiey may he for a while, shsdl not be fhistrated of 
their reward ; but that indue seasonyVfh^a the period 
which is fixed by the Divine decree shaE come, all 
who have not been wean/ in weU-doing, though they 
tmy hofoe sawn in tears, shaU reap in joy. As this 
great principle of faith is so essential to our present 
argument, and is indeed the foundation of all reli- 
gion, it will be proper that, we now take a view of 
the grounds on which it rests. By fixing our; atten- 
tion both on the proofs; which reason suggests, and 
on-Ae discoveries which revelation hasmade, of a 
state of future retribution, we shall take an ejSectual 
naethod of confirming our adherence to religion, and 
of bafiling those temptations which might lead us to 
be "meory in well-doing. 

The first,. and most obvious presumption, which 
reason affords in behalf of future rewards to: the 
righteous, arises from the imperfect distribution of 
good and evil in our present state. Notwithstanding 
what I have advanced concerning die pleasures and 
advantages of virtue, it cannot be denied, that the 
happiness of good men is often left incomplete^ 
The vicious possess advantages, to which they hctve 
no right J while the conscientious suffer for^ the 
sake of virtue, and groan under distresses which 



th6j^. fcifve not tnerited fkttn tfce world. Indeed, 
were^he dtstrib«<Son 6f^ ^gbod and 6Vil, in iiKs tif^ 
aflitogetfeer prbmiscuouis ; coiild it be said with trutfii 
Ifiat the moral condition of riien had no influence 
whatever npon ^heir happiness or ibisei-y; 1 admits 
Ifeat from stich ti stat« of things, no presumption 
would aa^se of ^my fnture retribution being intended* 
They who ddight to aggravate ithe miseries of life,, 
land ihe iKstoresses of virtue, do no iservice to the 
aa^ment 5n behalf of Providence. For, if total disi- 
order be found to prevail now, suspicions may, too 
jus%j arise, of its prevailing for ever. If hie wh^ 
rules the nniverse, entirely neglects virtue here, the 
probdb9Bty must be ismall xk his rewarding it hereafter^ 
®ut this is far from being the true state of the fact,. 
What %uman Vih presents to the view of an impartiai 
ifeserver, is by no means a scene of entire confusion ^ 
t>ut a state of order, begun and carried on a certain 
l^g^. Virtue is so fi&r from being neglected by the 
•Giov^rnour of the world, that from many evident 
«Aai^ it £q)ipears to be a cfhief object of his care. 
^n 1§i«e ^constitution of human imture, a foundation is 
laid, for comfort to th^ righteous, and for internal 
punishment to 'the wicked. Throughout the course 
t>f divine government, tendencies towards the imppi- 
ness of the one, and the misery of the other, con- 
irtantiy appear. They are so conspictious, -as not to 
i^ave^scaped the notice of the rudest nations.^ 'Over 
«he^h6le earth fltey have dMused lihe belief, tihat 
Providence is |»opitious to virtue, and averse to gnilt. 
-Yet tihese taidencies are, sometimes, disappointied 
of their dBfeict, and that which Providence visit^y 
fttvours, is left, at present, wthout an adequate re- 
ward. 
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From such an imperfect distribution of happiness^ 
what are we to conclude, but that this system is 
the beginning, not the whole of things ; the opening 
only of a more extensive plan, whose consummation 
reaches into a future world? If God has already 
set his throne fir judgment ; if he has visibly begun 
to reward and to punish, in some degree, on earth, 
he cannot mean to leave the exercise of govern- 
ment incomplete. Having laid the foundation of a 
great and noble structure, he will in due time rear 
it up to perfection. The unfinished parts of the 
fabric evidently show, that" a future building is 
intended. All his other works are constructed 
according to the most full and exact pr<q[>ortion. 
In the natural world, nothing is deficient, nc^hing 
redundant. It is in the moral world only that we 
discover irregularity and defect. It falls short of that 
order and perfection which appear in the rest of the 
creation* It exhibits not, in its present state, the 
same features of complete wisdom, justice, or good- 
ness. But can we believe, that, under the government 
of the Supreme Being, those apparent disorders shall 
not be rectified at the last ? Or, that from his conduct 
towards his rational creatures, the chief of his works, 
the sole objection against his perfection shall be al* 
lowed to rise, and shall continue unremoved for ever? 
On the supposition of future rewards and j>unish- 
ments, a satisfying account can be given, of all the 
disorders which at present take place on earth. 
Christianity explains their origin, and traces them 
to their issue. Man, fallen from his primaeval fell- 
idky, is now undergoing probation and discipline for 
his final state. Divine justice remains, for a season, 
concealed } and allows men to act their parts with 
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freedom on this theatre, that their, characters may 
be formed and ascertained. Amidst discourage- 
ments and afflictions, the righteous give proof of 
their fidelity, and acquire the habits of virtue. But 
if you suppose the events of this life to have no 
reference to another, the whole state of man becomes 
not only inexplicable, but contradictory and incon- 
sistent. The powers of the inferior animals are 
perfectly suited to their station. They know no- 
thing higher than their present condition. In gra- 
tifying their appetites, they fulfil their destiny, and 
pass away. Man, alone, comes forth to act a part, 
which carries no meaning, and tends to no end. 
Endowed with capacities, which extend far beyond 
his present sphere ; fitted by his rational nature for 
running the race of immortality, he is stopped short 
m the very entrance of his course. He squanders 
his activity on pursuits, which he discerns to be 
vain. He languishes for knowledge, ;which is placed 
beyond his reach. He thirsts after a happiness, 
which he is doomed never to enjoy. He sees and 
laments the disasters of his state ; and yet, upon 
this supposition, can find nothing to remedy them. 
— Has the eternal God any pleasure in sporting 
himself with such a scene of misery and folly, as 
this life, if it had no connection with another, must 
exhibit to his eye ? Did he call into existence this 
magnificent universe, adorn it \vith so much beauty 
and splendour, and surround it with those glorious 
luminaries which we behold in the heavens, only 
that some generations of mortal men might arise to 
behold these wonders, and then disappear for ever ? 
How unsuitable in this case, were the habitation to 
the wretched inJiabitant! Hoi^ inconsistent the. 
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t^otnmencement -of his being, and the mighty pre- 
'paration of his powers and faculties, with his despi- 
cable end ! How contradictory, in fine, were every 
thing which concerns the state of man, to the wis- 
dom and perfection of his Maker ! 

Throughout all ages, and among all nations, the 
persuasion of a future life has prevailed* It sprung 
tiot from the refinements of science, or the specu- 
lations of philosophy ; but from a deeper and 
stronger root, the natural sentiments of the human 
heart. Hence it is common to the philosopher and 
the savage ; and is found in the most barbarous, as 
well as in the most civilised regions. Eveii the 
belief of the being of a God, is not more general on 
the earth than the belief of immortality. Dark, 
indeed, dnd confused, were the notions which men 
entertained concerning a future state. Yet still, in 
that state, they looked for retribution, both to the 
good and the bad; and in th^ perfection of^such 
pleasures as they knew best and valued most highty, 
they placed the rewards of the virtuous. So univer- 
Ml a consent seems plainly to indicate an original 
determination given to the soul by its Creator. It 
Shows this great truth to be native and congenial -to 
mam ' ' 

When we look into oar own breasts, we find 
various anticipations and presages of future exist- 
ence. Most of our great and high passions extend 
beyond the limits of this life. The ambitious and 
the self-denied, the great, the good, and the wicked, 
all take interest in what is to happen after they shall 
have left the earth. That passion for fame, which 
inspires so much of the activity of mankind, plainfy 
is animated by the persuasion, that consciousness <i0 
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to survive the dissolutiou of the body. The virtuous 
wre supported by the hope^ the guilty tormented 
with the dread, of what is to take place after death. 
As death approaches, the hopes of the one, and the 
fears of the other, are found to redouble. The 
soul, when issuing hence, seems more clearly to dis- 
cern its future abode* All ihe operations of con« 
science proceed upon the belief of immortality. 
The whole moral conduct of men refers to it. All 
legislators have supposed it. All religions are built 
upon it. It is so essential to the order of society, 
that, were it erased, human laws would prove inef* 
fectual ; restraints from evil, and a deluge of crimes 
and miseries would overflow the earth. To suppose 
this universal and powerful belief to be without 
foundation in truth, is to suppose, that a prindple 
of delusion was interwoven with the nature of man ; 
is to suppose; that his Creator was reduced to the 
necessity of impressing his heart with a falsehood, 
in order to make him answer the purposes of his 
being. 

But though these arguments be strong, yet bXI 
argi^ments are liable to objection. Perhaps this 
general belief of which I have spoken, has been- 
owing to inclinatioh and desire, more than to evi« 
deuce. Perhaps, in our reasonings on this subject 
firpm the divine, perfections, we flatter ourselves 
tvith being of more consequence, tiian we truly are, 
W the system of the universe. Hence, the grea^ 
impojtance of a discovery proceeding from God 
Wwelf,^ which gives full authority to all that reason 
had suggested, and places this capital trxith beyond 
^e reach of suspicion or distrust,. 

T 3 
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The method which Christianity has taken to 
convey to us the evidence of a future state, highly 
deserves our attention. Had the Gospel been ad- 
dressed, like a system of philos(^hy, solely to the 
understanding of men ; had it aimed only at enlight- 
ening the studious and reflecting, it would have 
confined itself to abstract truth; it would have 
simply informed us, that the righteous are hereafter 
to be rewarded, and sinners to be punished. Such 
a declaration as that contained in the Text, would 
have been sufficient : Be^ot weary in well-doing j for 
in dice season you shall reap^ if you faint not. But 
the Gospel has not stopped, at barely announcing 
life and immortality to mankind. It was calculated 
for popular edification. It was intended to be the 
religion not merely of the few, whose understanding 
was to be informed ; but of the many, also, whose 
imagination was to be impressed, and whose passions 
were to be awakened, in order to give the truth its 
due influence over them. Upon this account it not 
only reveals the certainty of a future state, but, in 
the person of the great Founder of our religion, 
exhibits a series of acts relating to it \ by means of 
which, our senses, our imaginations, and passions, 
all become interested in this great object* 

The resurrection of Christ from the grave was 
designed to be a sensible evidence, that death infers 
not a final extinction of the living principle. He 
rose, in order to show, that, in our name, he had 
conquered death, and was become the frst^firmts qf 
them that sleep. Nor did he only rise from the grave, 
but, by ascending to heaven in a visible form, before 
many witnesses, gave an ocular specimen of lie 
transition from this world into the region of the 
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blessed. The employments which now occupy Him 
there, are fully declared* As otir forerunner he hath 
entered miMn the veil. He appears in Ike presence 
qfGodJbr ns. He maketh perpetual intercession for 
his people* I gOy «aith he, to my Father cmd your 
Father^ to my God and ^our God. In my Father's 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for 
you. I mil come agam^ and receive you to myselfy 
Ikat "where I antj there you may he also.^ The circum- 
st^tnces of his coming again, are distinctly foretold. 
The sounding of the last trumpet, the resurrection 
of the dead, the appearance of the Judge, and the 
solemnity with which he shall discriminate the good 
from the bad, are all described. The very words in 
which he shall pronounce the final sentence, are 
recked in our hearing: Ciwwe, ye blessed of my Father! 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the found' 
ationqf the world. Then shall the holy and the just 
be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the ahr. 
They shaH enter with him into the dty of the living 
God. They shall possess the new earth and new hea* 
venSj wherein dwelleth righteousness. God shall wipe 
wway all tears from their eyes. They shall behold his 
face in righteousness^ and be satisfied with his likeness 
foreoer. — By recording such a train of striking cir- 
cumstances and facts, the Gospel familiarizes us in 
Some measure with a future state. By acconimoda- 
ting this great discovery, in so useful a manner, to 
the conceptions of men, it furnishes a strong intrinsic 
evidence of its divine origin. • 

' Thus, upon the whole, whether you consult youi* 
reason, or listen to th^ discoveries of revelation, you 
i)ehold our argument confirmed ; you behold a Mfe 
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of piety and virtue issuing in immortaH £rllci1^« OS 
what iivorldly pursuit ean it be proaeuoee^st ihsd^M^ 
reward is cerUua? Look <very where «o^Bd jou^ 
and you shall see, that the race is far firooi ho^ 
always to the sw^ qr the battle to the strong. The 
mo&t diligent,, the most wise, the most accooiplishedft 
may, ailer all their Ubours,^ be disappointed in the 
end} and be left to sufifer the regret of having spent 
their strength for naught. But for the ri^iteouft i» 
laid up the crown (f life. Their final happ^iess is 
prepared in the eternal plan of Providences a;ad se- 
cured by the labours and su&rings of the Saviour Qf! 
the world. 

Cease, then, from yoiu: unjust complaints against 
virtue and religion. I^ave discontent and pe^i^-* 
ness to worldly men. In no period of diatrfssi jua^ 
no moment of disappointment^ allow yourselves ta 
suspect that piety and integrity are frui^e^s. In 
every state of being, they lead to happii^ss» If jqw 
enjoy not at present their fidl rewards^ it m becau^ 
the season of recompence is not yet come.^ For, m 
due season you shall reap. There is a time which is 
proper for reward, and there is a period which be- 
longs to trial. How long the one should lasl;, su|d 
when the other should arrive, belongs wt to you to 
determine. It is fixed by the wise, though unknq^i^ 
decree of the Almighty. But be assured^, that He 
that come th diaUcome^ and will not tarry* He shall 
come in due season^ to restore perfect order amoiig 
his works; to bring rest to the weary^ comfort tQ 
the a£Sicted, and just retribution to all men. Behold^ 
saith the faithful and tri^ Witness, / cofne qniclflyy 
and my reward is "with me. To him that (m^^^om^ 
Wli I gm to ^at qf the tree of life, which is^thfi 
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every office which is ^cammitted to you : ycwr nSkc* 
tion for your friends; your forgiveness of eneiMeBj 
your charity to the distressed ; your attention to tbe 
interests of your family. It is by fulfilling aU tiiese 
obligations, in proper succession^ that you itum your 
conversation to b6 such as becometb the Gospel of 
Christ It is thus you make your light to sMne before 
men, that they may see your good works, imd glorify 
your Father which is in Hewoen. * It isliiusyou lure 
rendered meet for the inheritance qfOie saints in tight. 
— But how can those various duties be discharged 
by persons who are ever in thftt hurry and (perplexity 
which disorder creates ? You wish, perhaps, to per- 
form what your character and station ^require. But 
from the confusion in which you have allowed yomr- 
selv(» to be involved, yoii find it to have become 
impossible. What was neglected to be done in its 
proper iplace, thrusts itself forward at an inconvenient 
season. A multitude of a^irs crowd upon you to- 
gether. Different obligations distract you j and this 
distraction is sometimes the cause, sometimes tbe 
pretence, of equally neglecting them all, or, at least, 
of sacrificing the greater to the lesser. 

Hence arise so many inconsistent characters, and 
such frequent instances of partial and divided good- 
ness, as we find in the world ; appearances of ge- 
nerosity without justice, honour without truth, pro- 
bity to men without reverence of God. He who 
conducts his affairs with metiiod and regularity, 
meets every duty in its proper place, and assigns it 
its due rank. But where there is^no order in con- 
duct, there can be no uniformity in character. ISie 
natural connection and arrangement of duties M^ 
lost. If virtue appear at all, it will only be in fits 



SERMON XVI. 
On the Importance of Order in Conduct. 



1 Corinth, xiv. 40. 
Let all things be done — in order. 

"IlELIGION, like every regular and wdl-con- 
ducted system, is composed of a variety of 
parts ; each of which possesses its separate import- 
ance, and contributes to the perfection of the whole. 
Some graces are essential to it; such as faith and 
repentance, the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour; which, for that reason, must be often 
inculcated on men. There are other dispositions 
240d habits which, though they hold not so high a 
rank, yet are necessary to the introduction and sup- 
port of the former; and therefore, in religious 
exhortations, these also justly claim a place. Of 
this nature is that regard to order, method, and regu- 
larity, which the apostle enjoins us in the text to 
czxvy through the whole of life. Whether you con- 
sider it ad, in itselfi a moral duty, or not, yet I hope 
soon to convince you that it is essential to the proper 
discharge of almost all duties ; and merits, upon that 
account, a greater degree of attention than is com- 
monly paid to it in a religious view. 

If you look abroad into the world, you may be 
satisfied at the first glance, that a vicious and liber- 
tine life is always a life of confusion. Thence it is 
natural to infer, that order is friendly to religion. 
As the neglect c^ it coincides with vice, so the pre- 
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scrvatwwi of it must assist virtue. By the app<:»nt- 
itieut of Providence, it is indispensably requisite to 
worldly prosperity. Thence arises a presum^^tion, 
that it is connected also with spiritual improvement. 
When you behold a man's affairs, through negligence 
and misconduct, involved in disorder, you, naturally 
conclude that his ruin approaches. You may at the 
same time justly suspect, that the ca^uses which affect 
his temporal welfare, operate also to the prejudice of 
his moral interests. The apostle teaches us in this 
chapter, that Gorf is not the author qfcmfhsion. * He 
is a lover of order; and all his works are full of 
order. But, where corfftision is^ there iSy its close afc. 
tendant, ever^ evil work.f In the sequel of this 
discourse, I shall point out some of those parts of 
conduct wherein it is most material to virtue that 
order take place ; and then shall conclude with show- 
ing the high advantages which attend it. Allow ncie 
to recomn]iend to you, order in the conduct of your 
affairs ; order in the distribution of your time ; order 
in the management of your fortune j order in the 
regulation of your amusements ; order in ^e arrange- 
ment of your society. Thus let all things be dong. in 
order. 

I. Maintain order in tlie conduct of your worlidly 
afiairs. Every m^n, in every station of life,, has 
some concerns, private, domestic, or public, M^ch 
require successive attention; he is placed in some 
^here of active duty. Let die employments which 
belong to that sphere be so arranged, that each may 
keep its place without jostling another ^ and that 
which regards the world may not interfere witl;! what 

* Ver, 33. f James, iii. 16. 
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is due to God. Iq^ proportion ta tbe multiplicity f£ 
afiairS) the observance of order becomies more indta^ 
peiwable. But scarcely is there wy train of life so 
simple and uniform^, but what will suS^v throu^ the 
neglect of it. I speak not now of suffering in point 
of worldly interests. I call upon you to attend to 
higher interests; to remember that the ordedy con- 
duct of your temporal afl^rs, forms a great pact of 
your duty as Christians. 

Many, indeed^ can: hardly be persuaded of thi^ 
truth. A strong propensity has, in every age, ap*- 
pea|!ed among men> to seqiiestr^te religion fr^tn the 
CQmjEO^tce of the world. Seasons of retreat and de- 
votion they ^?e wiHing to appropriate to God* But 
the world they eonsidey as lieir own province. They 
ca^iy on aswt of separate interest therCfc Nay, by 
the respect which, on, particular occa3ions, they pay 
to religion, they too often imagine tha* they have 
acquired the liberty of acting in worldly matters^ 
accwding to what pkn they choose. How entirely 
do swh persons mistake the design of Ghristiaiiity ! 
— In this \vorld you are placed by Providence as on 
a gpei^t field o£ trial* By the necessities of your 
nature, you are called forth to different etnpk>y^ 
ments. By many ties you are connected with 
human society. From ^periours and infbrioiirs, 
fr)okn Beighboars and eq^s^ from frieaKts and ene^* 
mies, demahds aa^ise,.^md obligations circukte tfarcMig^ 
all iAie ranks qf life. Tii^ active scene wa& con- 
trived by tioie \^dom of Heaven, onpui^ose that k, 
Boight brii^ into exercise all the wtoes: qf the 
Ckmstian chaaraicter ; your justice, candour, and ve« 
racifyv in dealfeg with one mo^v ; yotur fidelity te) 
every triist, ^^4 yo^r conscientious discharge of 
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every office which is 'Cdtnmitted to you : yoar aiec- 
tion for your friends; your forgivei^ess of eneiMBB j 
your chanty to the distressed ; your attention to the 
interests of your family. It is by fulfilling all tiiese 
obligations, in proper successions that you itum ywr 
conversation to b6 such as becometb the Gospel ^qf 
Christ It is thus you make your light to shine hefkire 
men, that they may see your good works, mSL glorify 
your Father which is in Hewoen. * It is thus you nue 
rendered meet for the inheritance qf&e saints in Ught. 
— But how can those various duties be discharged 
by :persons who are ever in that hurry and (perplexity 
which disorder creates ? You wish, perhaps, to per- 
form what your character and station ^require. But 
from the confusion in which you have eQlowed your- 
selves to be involved, yoii find it to have become 
impossible. What was neglected to be done in its 
proper place, thrusts itself forward at an inconvenient 
season. A multitude of si^irs cfowd upon you to- 
gether. Different obligations distract you j and tht^ 
distraction is sometimes the cause, sometimes the 
pretence, of equaUy neglecting them aH^or, at l6adt, 
of sacrificing the greater to the lesser. 

Hence arise so many inconsistent characters, and 
such frequent instances of partial and divided good- 
ness, as we find in the world ; appearances of ge- 
nerosity without justice, honour without truth, pro- 
bity to men without reverence of God. He who 
conducts his affairs witli mediod and regularity, 
meets every duty in its proper place, and assigns it 
its due rank. But where there is^no order in con- 
duct, there can be no uniformity in character. . ISie 
natural connection and arrangement of duties Me 
lost, if ^rtue appear at all, it will only he in fits 
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and starts. The authority of consciiBiice may occa- 
skmally operate, when our situation affords it room 
for exertion. But in other circumstances of equal 
importance, every moral sentiment will be over- 
powered by the tumultuous bustle of worldly affairs.^ 
Fretfulness of temper, too, will generally characterise 
those who are negligent of order. The hurry in 
which they live, and the embarrassments with which 
they are surrounded, ;keep their spirits in perpetual 
ferment. Conflicting with diflSculties which they 
are unable to overcome, conscious of their own mis- 
conduct, but ashamed to confess it, they are engaged 
in many a secret struggle ; and the uneasiness which 
they suffer within, recoils in bad humour on all who 
are around them. Hence the wretched resources. to 
which, at last, t^hey are obliged to fly, in order to 
quiet their cares. In despair of being able to unravel 
what they have suffered to become so perplexed, 
they sometimes sink into supine indolence, some- 
times throw themselves into the arms of intemper- 
ance and loose pleasure ; by either of which they 
aggravate their guilt, atad accelerate their ruin. To 
the end that order niay be maintained in your affdrs, 
it is necessary, 

II. That you attend to order in the distribution 
of your time. Time you ought to consider as a 
sacred trust comniiitted to you by God, of which you 
are now the depositaries, and are to render account 
at the last. That portion of it which he has allotted 
you, is intended partly for the concerns of this world, 
partly for those of the next. Let each of these oc- 
cupy, in the distribution of your time, that space 
which properly bdongs to it Let not the hours qf 
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liospits^ anti-pteafinire interfere with the diadlarge 
of your si^^essaiy a£&irs ; and let not what you caH 
necessary affairs encroach upon the time which is 
doe to devotion. To every thing there k a season^ and 
a time for every purpose under the hea/ven. * If you 
delay till to-moripow what ought to be doite to-day» 
you overcharge the morrow with a burden, which be- 
longs not to it. You load the wheels of time» and 
prevent it from carrying you along smoothly. He 
who every morning jAans the transactions of the day» 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the m<^t 
busy life. The orderly arrangement of his time is 
like a ray of light which darts itself through all his 
afiairs. But where no plan is laid, where the dis* 
posal (^ time is surrendered merely to the chance of 
incidents, all things lie huddled together in one 
chaos, which admits neither cf distrU>ution nor 
review. 

The first requisite for introducing order into the 
management of time, is to be impiressed with a just 
sense of its value. Consider well how much depends 
upon it, and how iast it flies away. The bulk of 
men are in nothing more capricious and inconsistent 
than in their appretiation of time. When they think 
of it as the measure of their continuance on earth, 
they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety 
seek to lengthen it out. But when they view it in 
separate parcels, they appear to hold it in contempt^ 
and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. While 
they complain that life is short, they are often wish* 
ing its different periods at an end. Covetous oi 

^ £c€fes.iii. L 
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''^hef^low ^ypory idle Man to ^ fDttl^b^ of €Mb ^m- 
^f^etty, aitid make evtty Mpek&m oecCi{>atii»nl^«iomie 
4ltaat t?an tvelf^ litem ^ <;oni9uiiie it. Asxxmg^ thMe 
^o ^re to cteeSess of iSi^, Jt is ^not lo 4^ eKp06*ed 
4bat ^rder should be observed in ^ ^sti^tietioi^ 
S«it^ by ^»s 'fa%al ^eglec^ inm ttiany mofe^ffild^ off 
«tn^i<e B^d 4antiBg tegret lere ^bey laj^g uf> ita'dHipe 
for tbemtselvesi The time ^idi ^^ey su^r tiopMi 
«way in ^e larito of confiisioi], bitter rep^irtMiae 
"see^ afterwards in vain to recall* What H^s omitted 
%o be done at *its prc^3^ momoti^ amos ^ %ie 'the 
%oftnent ^ 'some fcit^iM MaAoti. Manhood is .^s*- 
•grated by the ^eonseijuences of n^^ected ^ytoftA. 
OW age, oppressed %y 'cares that belonged ^ « 
¥biM» peifiodj lafbocm nnder a btirde^ not its jm»i«^ 
A% the elese «f liie, the dy^ng man beholds wtdi 
isif^ish ^at %^ days are finishing, l^lien hi# f^ 
paration for eternity is hardly commenced. • £kiek 
are tihe eiffects of ^disorderly 'waste of time, throngh 
riot attefnding to its valne. Every tSring in ^e life 
of such persons is misfflaced. Nothing is -peribrmed 
aright, from not being performed in due season* 

Bttt ^e'who is ordfeity in the distribution of bis 
time, takes the proper metbod of escaping those 
mantfold evils. He is justly said to reieem the time. 
By proper management he prolongs ^t. He Eves 
much in little space,; more in ^ few jrears than t>tibeiii 
do in many. He can live to tJod and bis loWn -Sit^fl, 
and at the same time attend to all Ibelawfcfl^Mtereses 
df the present world. He looks *back oh fte parti 
and provides for the ftkture. He catches tmd^airrerta 
the hours as they fly. They are marked down for 
useful purposes, and ^eirmemdry remaim. l^rereas 
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those boiHS- fleet by the man of rceof^^kui like a 
shadow. His days and years are either blanks of 
which he has no remembrance, or tbey are filled up 
with such a confused and irregular sucpession of un- 
finished transactions, that though he remembers hie 
has been busy^ yet he can give no account of the 
business which has employed him. Of him, more 
than of any other, it may with justice be pronounced, 
tiaAt he walked in a vain show; hei^ di^qidfiedinvain^ 

IIL Introi>uc£ order into the management of 
your fortune. Whatever it be» let the administration 
of it proceed with method and oeconomy. From 
time to time examine your situation } and proportion 
your expence to your growing or diminishing re<* 
venue. Provide what is necessary before you in* 
dulge in what is superfluous. Study to do justice to 
all with whom you deal, before you a£fect the praise 
of liberality^ In a word, fix such a plan of living as 
you find that your circumstances will fairly admit, 
and adhere to it invariably against evevy temptation 
to imprc^r eTCe3s. 

No admomtion reacting monUs is more neces* 
sary than this, to the age in which we live; an age 
manifestly distinguished by a propensity to thought* 
less profusion; wherein all the different ranks of 
men are observed to press with forward vanity on 
diose who are above them ; to vie with their supe- 
riours in every mode (^luxury and ostentation ; and 
to^ seek no farther argument for justifying extrava- 
gSBce, than the fashion o{ the times, and the sup- 
posed necessity ci living like others around them# 
.This turn of mind b^ets ccmtemj^ for sober and 
4irderly plans <^ lifi?. It overthrows aU regard to 

VOL* I. u 
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domestic conoeras and duties. It f mikes mek ott to 
hazardous and visionary schemes of gain ; and un- 
icntunately unites t^e two extremes of gras^ng with 
rapaeiousness, afid of squandering with protiision. 
Ift the midst of •such disorder, no prosperity can be 
of long eontinuanoe. While <!onfusion grpw^ upon 
TMki?s afiaksy and prodigality at the same time waates 
their substance, poverty makes its advances Wee mt 
mmed "num. They tremble at the view <rf the ap- 
proaching evil ; but have lost the force of mind to 
make provision against it. Accustomed to xxiove^ in 
a round o^* society and pleasures disprc^ortioned to 
their condition, they are unable to break throu^ 
the enchantments of habit ; and with their eyes open 
sink into the gulph which is before them. Poverty 
<enf(H*ees dependence ; and dependence increases 
corruption. Necessity first betrays them into mesm 
eenofpliances ; next, impels them to open crimes ; 
and, beginning. with ostentation and extravagance^ 
they end in infa.my and guilt. Such are the conse- 
quences of neglecting order in oar worldly circum- 
stances. Such is the circle in which the profuae and 
the dissdtite daitjr run. .^-— To what cause, «o much 
e5 to the ^fmt of order, can we attribute these -sccneB 
^f distress which so #equent]y excite ^ur pity ; fami- 
lies that once were flourishing reduced to rmn ; and 
the melancholy widow and neglected orphan thrown 
Ibrth, friendless, upoti^l^ world? wW cause has 
ht&SL more frmt^ul in 'engendering those atrocious 
crimes which fill society with disquiet and terrour ; 
in tniiniag the gsmieiiter to fraud, the robber to ^vior 
lenee, and even the assassin to blood ? 

Be assured, then, that ^rder, irugal^tyi and «»c6- 
nomy ^are the necessary supports of eveiy persMsd 

II 
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and private virtue- Hpw hvv^ite mKmt ihe^^ ^^fualir 
ties miiry appear to som^ they ar^, ioevieitheLte«Si ^^ 
basts on M^bich Uberty, ^nd^p^ndance^ and tf^fi 
^oQOUf, must rise. Hie whp has the sit^diiqesp t9 
arrange his ia^r^ witb method and r^nlaiity, j||[)d 
to conduct his train of life agreeably to his oircuJOOf- 
ataitces^ ean be master of himsdlf in ,e:very situation 
aUo i^ich he 9iay be thrown. He is uinler no ne- 
cessity to flatter or to lie, to stoop io what is me^n^ 
or ibp icommit what is mminal. But h^ who w«oitf 
tha»t firmness of mind trhich ^e observance of qrd^ 
reqtiiri^, is ^eld in bondage to ;the world; hf3 ou^ 
neither act his pari with courage as a f«mi, nor wi^ 
fidelity as a Qn^isil^. From the xwmmt yo^ haye^ 
aUowed yoiurselves to p^^ the line of oec^^pQiy, an4 
live beyond your fortune, you have entered <Kn .the 
path of danger. Precipices j»urround you o^ aU si^es. 
Every step wbiqh you take may lead to npuiiac]^iQ6^ 
jtjbat, as yet, Ue hidden 3 and to ciim^ t^hat will.en4 
IB your eveda^tifs^ perdition^ 

IV. rOBS£»v£ order in yonr aaiu$ieinent3 ; fth^t^sir 
allow them ;no «M>re than their proper place ; 9tudy 
to ktep .iheia wilMi due <b^unds ; mtpgle ithem in a 
temperate s^iccessiott miih seriofus duties^ ,ap4 iiu^ 
higher business of life. Human jife cannot ppriM^i^ 
to advantage without some measure of rdaxation and 
enterttmrni^it. We>req\|ire^eiiflf,froipaca.ce* We:^e 
Hdt^ fwmed ^.apei^tia^ 4te^(€jlX)of .^lious ^i^t,. 
Byii^ wtm^m^eontm^i wu^ feeble 

pwmn vMmUfwmib^ wom^pnu M the j^ametime^ 
fromour propi^ty tpeaseaiMpteasnx^, amiisemettt 
{uroves, among aU ra^stc^^^ien, the iPdOiA dangerous 
fytikQ order i §Qi it tei^s messsmtly ta usurp md 
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encroach, to widen its territ<mes, to thrust itseif into 
the place of more important concerns, and liiereby 
to disturb andcounteract the natoral course of things. 
'One frivolous amusement indulged out of season, 
will often carry perplexity and confu^on throiigh a 
iong succession of affiiirs. 

Amusements, therefore, though they be of an 
innoceM kind, require steady government, to keep 
them within a due and limited province. But such 
as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to 
be governed, but to be banished from every orderly 
society. As soon as a man «eekf( his haj^iness from 
the gaming-table, the midni^t revel, and the other 
haunts of licentiousness, confusion seizes upon him 
«s its own. There will no longer be ord» in his 
family^ nor^order in his a£gurs, nor order in his time. 
The most important concerns of life are abandoned. 
£ven the order of nature is by such persons inverted ; 
night is changed into day, and day into night. 
Character, honour, and interest itself^ are trampled 
under foot. You may with certainty prognosticate 
the ruin of these men to be just at hand. Disorder, 
arisen to its height, has nearly accomplished its work. 
Tlie spots of death are upon them. Let every one 
who' would escape the pestilential contagion, fly with 
ihaste from their company. 

V. Preserye order in the arrangement of your 
society; that is^ entangle not yourselves in a per- 
petual and promiscuous crowd ; select with prudence 
and pr<^riety those with whom you cho96e to asso* 
ciate ; 1^ company and retreat succeed each other 
at measun$d intervals. There can be no order in his 
life, who allots not a due share of his time to retire* 
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ment and reflection. He can neither prudtotly 
arrange his temporal affairs, nor properly attend to 
his spirital interests. - He lives not to himself, but to 
the world. By continual dissipation. He is rendered 
giddy and thoughtless. He unavoidably contracts^ 
from the world, that spirit of disorder and confusioa 
which is so prevalent in it. 

It is not a sufficient preservative against this evil> 
that the circles of society in which you are engaged 
are not of a libertine and vicious kind. If they 
withdraw you from that attention to yourselves, and 
your domestic concerns, which becomes a good man^ 
they are subversive of order, and inconsistent with 
duty. What is innocent in itself, degenerates into 
guilt from being carried to excess j an idle, trifling 
society is near akin to such as is corrupting : One of 
the first principles of order is, to learn to be happy ttt 
home. It is in domestic retreat that every wise and 
virtuous man finds his chief satisfaction. It is there 
he forms the plans which regulate his public con>- 
duct. He who knows not how to enjoy himself 
when alone, can never be long happy abroad. To 
his vacant mind, company may afford a temporaiy 
relief J but when forced to return to himself, he wiU 
be so much more oppressed and languid. Whereas, 
by a due mixture of public and private life, we keep 
free from the snarea of both, and enjoy each to 
greater advantage* 

When we review those different parts of behaviour 
to which I have shown that order is essential, it must 
necfessarily occur to you, that they are all mutually 
connected, and hang upon each otiier. Throughout 
your affa]jrs» your time, your e:^pence» your amuse^ 
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inents, your society^ the principle of orde'r must be 
equaUy carried, if you expect Uy realp any of its 
h£tp|»y fruits. For if into arty one of those great 
departments of Ufe you sufi'er disorder to enters it 
will spread through all the resti Inr vsfin, for in- 
stanch, you purpbse to be orderly in the conduct of 
your affairs, if you be irr^ular iti the distribution 
df your time; In vain you attempt to regtilate your 
expence, if into yoiif amusements, or ^our society, 
disordleT has crept; Yoii have admitted a principle 
6f confusion which will defeat all y6ur phms ; and 
pmplex and entanglfe whiat you sought to zirsmge. 
Uniformity is above all tilings necessary to order. 
If you desire that any thing should proceed acowd- 
ang to method and rule, let dU things^ as the text 
exhorts, be done in order. 

I mu!^ also admdnish you, that in small as' welt is 
in great aSiirs, a due regard to dfder is requinte. 
I mean not that you ought to look on those minute 
attentions whidh are apt to occupy frivolous minds, 
?ts connected either with virtue or wisdocb. But 1 
eihort you to remembter, that disorder, like other 
immoralities, frequently takes rise from inconsider- 
able beginnings. They whd, in the lesser transac- 
tions of life, are totilly negligent of role, will be in 
hazard of ejctending that negligence, by d^^es, to 
such affairs and duties as will render them crimsoal. 
Remissness grows on all who study not to giuard 
against it ; and it is only by frequent exercise that 
the habits of order and punctuality can be thorot^hly 
confirmed. 

ipRoM what has been said, the great impdlcfMUbe of 
this principle td moral and ii^ij^idtiS ce^tict Ihttst 



alreae^lie evident. Let ua, Ii^irever« coaiclttde mtb 
tfdm^ a summary vie(w. of the advanta^a whicl^ 
attmdit 

Firsti the observance of order serves to correct 
t^atae^^fencei which makes you omt somedutle;^ 
and that hurry and precipitancy which make you. 
petibm others itnperfe^Iy. Your attrition is thereby 
directed to its propw objects. . You follow , th^- 
straight p^th whidi Providence has pointed out to^ 
man $ ^ in tiae course of i)rhich aH the different busiuess^^ 
of life paiesents it^lf regularly to him on every side. 
Grod and man, time and eternity, possess their proper 
stations^ arise in successi(Hi to his view, and attract 
his care. Whereas, he who runs ou in a diisprderly 
a)ursei speedily involves . himself in ^ l^byriath^ 
where he is surrounded with intricacy W^ darkness*^ 
The crooked paths into which he sf^li^eSi turn hin^ 
aside from the proper line of humap pursuit; hide' 
from his sight the objects which he ought chiefly to 
regard, and bring others under his view, which serve 
no purpose but to distract and mislead him. 

Next, by attending to order, you avoid idlenes^,^ 
that most fruitful source of crimes and evils. Acting 
upon a plan, meeting every thing in its own place^ 
you constantly find innocent and useful employment 
for time. You are never at a loss how to dispose of 
your hours, or to fill up life agreeably. In the course 
of human action, there are two extremes equally 
dangerous to virtue ; the multiplicity of a£&irs, and 
the total want c^ them. The man of order stands in 
the middle between these two extremes, and sufferf^ 
from neither. He is occupied, but not oppressed^ 
Whereas the disordexly, overlo^ing one part of time, 
amd leaving imother vacant, are at one period oyerr 

V 4t 
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^bflmed with bimneflS, and at another^ either idle 
throi^h want of ^mployment^or indolent tlm>i^ 
perplexi^. Those seasons of indolence and idleness 
which rediir so often in their life, are their most 
dangerous moments* The mind, unhappy m its 
situatkHi, and cUnging to every object which eaa 
occupy or amuse it, is then aptest to throw itself inb^ 
the arms of every vice and every foUy. 

Farther ; by ^e preservation of order, you check 
inconfitancy and levity. Fickle by nature. is tisie 
human heart It is fond of change ; and perpetually 
tends to start aside from the straight line of con^ 
duct. Hence arises the propriety of bringing our-* 
selves und» subjection to method and rule i which,, 
though at first it may prove constraining, yet by 
degrees, and &om the experience of its happy 
efl^cts, becomes natural and agreeable* It rectifies 
those irregularities of temper and manners to which 
we give die name of caprice ; and which are distin^ 
guishing characteristics of a disorderly mind. It is 
the parent of steadiness of conduct. It forms con* 
sistency of character. It is the ground of all the 
confidence we repose in one another. For, the 
disorderly we know not where to find. In him only 
can we place any trust who is uniform and regular ; 
whq lives by principle, not by humour; whp acts 
uppn a plan, and not by desul1;ory motions. 

The advantages of order hitherto mentioned. be- 
long ^to rectitude of conduct. Consider also how 
important it is to your self-enjoyment and.felie^y. 
Order is the source c£ peace; and. peace is the 
h^hest of all temporal blessings* Qrdar.is indeed 
the only region^ in which traqquillity dwdk. . The 
very mention^of ccmfusicm importis disturj>a]ice. and 



vexatup. Is it possiMefor thltlr man^ be liappy^ 
wha cannot lode into the state of his aiSairs, or the 
tenour of his conduct, without discerning all to be 
embroiled ; who is either in the midst of remorse for 
what he has neglected to do, or in the midst of hnrry 
to overtake what he finds, toolate^ wasn^essary to 
have be^ done ? Suc^ as live according to order,^ 
may be compared to the eel^tial bodies, which move 
in r^ular oourses, and by stated laws; whose in- 
fluence is beneficent;, whose c^rations are quiet 
send tranqniL The disorderly resemble those tti^ 
nmHuous elements cm earth, which, by sudden and 
violent irruptions, disturb the course of nature. By 
mismanagement of affiurs, by excess in expence, by 
irregularity in the indulgence of company^ and 
amusetn^t, they are perpetually creating xmdest- 
atton both to themselves and others. They d^Mut 
from their road to sedc [deaaire ; and instead of it^ 
they every where raise up sorrows. Being always 
found out of their proper place, they of course inter- 
fere and jar with others. The disorders which they 
raise never fail to spread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in confusicm and distress; 
whence they necessarily become the authors of 
tumult and contention, of discwd and enmity. 
Whereas order is the foundation of union. It allows 
every man to carry on his own affiurs without dis- 
turbing his neighbour. It is the golden chain, which 
hokds together the societies of men in friendship and 
peace. 

In fine, the man of order is ccmnected with all the 
higher powers and principles in the universe. He is 
the follower of God. He walks with him, and acts 
upcm his plan. His character is formed on the spirit 
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which religion breathes. Foe reUgion in general^ 
and the religion of Christ in particular, may be called 
tile great discipline of order. Tomaik mfulfy^ and 
to wdUc disorderb/^ are synonymous terms in Scrqp* 
ture. From such as walk disorderly^ we are com* 
manded, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
withdraw ot^sehes, ^ The kingdom of Satan is the 
reign of disorder and darkness. To restore order 
among the works of God, was the end for which the 
Son of God descended to the earth. He requkes 
order to be observed in hi& church* His undertakiag 
is to be consummated in that perfect order which he 
sihall introduce at the last day. In the new earth and 
&je new heaoens, undisturbed order shall for ever pre- 
vail amoi^ the sjmits qf the just nuide pcrpstt*, and 
whatever farther preparation maybe requisite for our 
being soimitted'to join their socie^, it rs certain that 
we shall never share in it, unless we make it now imr 
study tx^doaU things iecenAy^ 4md in order. 

* 2 Thess.iii. 6. 



SEliMON XVtL 

On the Government of the Heart. 

Proverbs, iv. 2f3. 

Keep thg heart with aU SUg^nce ; fitr out (yf it are 
me issues of Ufe. 

A MON6 the mmy wise counselg givto by thii 
^^ inspired writei-, there is none wkicii dmietvei 
gr^U;er regard than that contained in the text Its 
impcMTtanee, however, is too seldom perceived by th^ 
generality of men. They are apt to conidder th^ 
regulation of extermd conduct aa th^ ehief object of 
religion. If they can act their paft with decency, 
knA maintain a fair character, tliey 6ohceiv6 thdr 
duty to be fulfilled. What passes iti th6 ineap time 
within their mind, they suppose to b6 of fro great 
ccmse^uence, either to themiselves, bt to the world. 
In opposition to this datigerbus plait of moralily, the 
wiiie man exhorts us to keep the heart; thiat is, to 
attend not only to our actions, but to our thoughts 
and desires ^ and tb Jtetp the hdAtt with all diligence, 
that is, wi^ sedulous and unretfiitting ti^re; for 
which he aisjigns this reason, that out qf^ Mart are 
the issues 6f U/^.^^In discoursing on this subje(jt I 
purpose t6 consider, sepanitely, the government of 
the thoughts, of the passions, and of the temper. 
But before entering on any 6f these, let us begin 
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with inquiring, in what sense the issues qflife are siiid 
to be out of the heart ; that we may discern the force 
of the argument which the text suggests, to recom- 
mend this great duly of keeping the heart 

The issues qf life are justly said to be out of the 
heart, because the state of tiie heart is what deter- 
mines our moral character, and what forms our chief 
happiness or misery. 

First, It is the state of the he»rt which determines 
our moral character* The tenour of our actions wiH 
always correspond to the dispositions that prevail 
within. To dissemble, or to' suppress them, is a 
fhiitlesis attempt In spite of our effi>rts, they will 
perpetually break forth in our behaviour. On what- 
ever side the weight of inclination hangs, it will draw 
the practice after it. In vain, therefore, you study 
to preserve your hands clean, unless you resolve at 
the same time to keep your heart pure. Make the 
tree godd^^s our Saviour directs, md then i& Jruits 
will be good also. For out qf the heart proceed not 
otAy evil thoughts^ hut murders^ adulterieSiformcaHms, 
thefts^ fiilse mtnesSt blasphemies.^ If that fountain 
be once poisoned, you can never expect that salu- 
brious streams will flow from it. Throughout the 
whole of their course, they will carry the taint of the 
parent earing* 

But it is not merely frotad its influence on external 
action tl^t the importance of the heart to our nK>ral 
character arises. ^ Independent of all action, it is^ 
in truth, the state of the heart itself which forms our 
cha<iacter in the sight of God. With our fellow- 

* Matth. XV. 19. 
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creaturest actions must eyev. hold the chirf rank ; 
because, by these only we can judge of one another; 
by these we effect each , other^s welfare ; and there- 
fore to these alone the regulation, of human law 
extends. But in the eye of that Supreme Being, 
to whom our whole internal frame is uncovered, 
dispositions hold the place of actions; and it is not 
so much what we perform, as the motive which 
moves. us to performance, that constitutes ua good 
or evil in his sight. Even among men, the morality 
of actions is estimated by the principle from which 
4;hey are judged to proceed; and such as the prin- 
XHple i^ ;such is the man accounted to be. One, 
for instance, may spend much pf his fortune in cha- 
ritable actions; and yet, if he is believed to^be 
influenced by mere O3tentation, he is, deemed not 
charitable, but vain. He may labour unweari€dly 
to serve the public ; tout if he is prompted by the 
jdesire of rising into power, he is held not public- 
spirited, but ambitious ; and if he bestows a benefit, 
purely that he may receive a greater in return, no 
man would reckon him generous, but selfish and 
interested. If reason thus clearly, teaches us to esti* 
mate the value of actions by the dispositions which 
give them birth, it is an obvious conclusion, that 
according to those dispositions, we are all ranked 
and classed by him who seeth into every heart* The 
rectification of our principles of action, is the pri- 
mary object of religious discipline; and, in pro- 
portioa. as this is more or less advanced, we are 
more or less religious. Accordingly, the regener- 
ation of the heart is .^yery. where represented in the 
Gospel as the most essential requisite in the cha- 
racter of a Christian. 
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Secondly, Tlie state of the heart not only deter^^ 
mines our moral character, but forms our principal 
happiness or misery. External situations of fortune 
are no farther of consequence, than as they operate 
on the heart ; and their operation there is far from 
corresponding to the degree of worldly prosperity cm* 
adversity. If, from any internal cause, a man's 
peace of mind be disturbed, in vain you load him 
with all the honours or riches which the world can 
bestow. Itiey remain without, like things at a dis*- 
tance from him. They reach npt the source of 
enjoyment. Discomposed thoughts, agitated pas- 
sions, and a ruffled temper, poison every ingredient 
<$f pleasure which the woorld holds out; and overcast 
every bisect which presents itself, with a melancholy 
gloom. In order to acquire a c^^acity of happiness, 
it must be our first study to rectify such inward 
^disorders. Whatever discipline tends to accomplish 
this purpose, is of greater importance to man, than 
the acquisition of the advantages of fortune. These 
are precarious, and doubtful in their effect; inter- 
nal tranquillity k a certJ^in good. These^ are only 
means, ^but that is the end. These are no more 
than instruments of satisfaction ; that is satisfaction 
itself. 

Justly it is said by the Wise Man, that he who 
kdihno rule over his spirit, is like a city that is broken^ 
4&ion, and mthout waHs. •* All is waste ; afl is in 
disorder and ruins within him. He possesses no 
defence agjtinst dangers of any sort. He lies op^i 
to every insurrection of iU^^humour, and every 
invasion of distress. Whereas he who is employed 

* Prov. XXV. 23. 



in r^ulatiiag Ixis mind, is 'foaking provki6n against 
all the aocidents of life. He k electing a fortress, 
into which, in the day ^danger, he can retreat with 
^safety. And hence, amidst thos^ endeavours to 
iiecure happiness, which incessanNtly employ .the life 
of inani, j^e cat^&xl regulation, or the improvident 
neglect of the inward frame forms the chief dis- 
tinction between wisdom and fcMy. > 

Thus it appears with how much propriety the 
iisstie^ (ff iijc are said to be out of ike hechrU Here 
rise those ^reat qirings of human conduct whence 
the .main currents flpw of our virtue, or our vice j ctf 
&m happiness or our misery. Besides this powerfiil 
argument for keeping the heart wkh all diligence^ I 
must mention another important consideration taken 
ibom the present state <£ human nature. Think 
what your heart now is, and what must be the 
cansequenoe of remitting your vigilance in watching 
aver it. With too much justice it is said in Scrip* 
ture, to be deceitful {ibove all things, and desp&rately 
wicked. ' Its bias of innate corruption gives it a per- 
petual tendency downwards into vice and disorder. 
To direct and impel H upwards, requires a constant 
effint. Experience may convince you, that almoA 
every desire has ^ propensity to wa^nder into lan im- 
proper direction ; that every passion tends ^to excess ; 
and that around your imagination there perpetually 
crowds a whole swarm 0S vain and corrupting 
thoughts. A>fter all the care that can be bestowed 
by ^e best men on the regulation of the heart, 
it frequently baffles tlieir efforts to keep it under 
proper discipline. Into what universal tumult tlien 
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must it rise^ if-Qo vigflance be employed, and no 
government be exercised over it? Inattention and 
reniisaness are all that the great adversary of man- 
,kind diesires,^ in order to gain full advantage. 
M^ile you sleep^ he S(yw$ his tares in ihejield.'. Hie 
house which he finds vacant and unguarded^.he pre- 
sently garnishes with evil spirits. 

Add to this, .that the human temper isoto>fbe 
considered as a system, the parts of which have a 
.mutual dependence on each other. Introduce dis- 
order into any one part, and ycm derange the whole. 
Suffer but one passion to go out of its place, or to 
acquire an unnatural force, and presently the balance 
of the soul will be broken ; its powers will jar among 
themselves, and their operations become discordant 
Keep thy heart, therefore, with all diligence, for all 
thy diligence is here required. And though thine 
own keeping alone will not avail, unless the assist- 
ance of a higher power concur, yet of this be well 
.assured, that no aid from heaven is to be expected, 
if thou shalt neglect to exert thyself in performing the 
.part assigned thee. 

Havd^g now shown the importance of exercising 
government over the heart, I proceed to consider 
jnore particularly in what the government consists, 
as it respects the thoughts, the passions, and the 
temper. 

I begin with the thoughts, which are the prime 

movers of the whole human conduct .All that 

makes a figure on the great theatre of the world, 

the employinents of the busy, the enterprizes of the 

^ ambitious, and the exploits of the warlike, the lor* 
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tues which form the happhiess, and the crimes which 
occasion the misery of mankind, originate in that 
silent and secret recess of thought whifch is hidden 
from every human eye. The secrecy and silence 
which reign there, favour the prejudice, entertained 
by too many, that thought is exempted from dl 
control. Passions, they perhaps admit, ret[aire go- 
vernment and restraint, becaute they are violent 
emotions, and disturb society. But with fStieir 
thoughts, they plead, no one is* concerned. By 
these, ai loDg as they remain in their bd^om, no 
ofience can be given, and no injury committed. 
To enjoy unrestrained the full range of imagination^ 
appears to them the native right and privilege of 
man. 

Had they to do with none but their fellow- 
creatures, such reasoning might be specious. But 
they ought to remember, that in the sight of the 
Supreme Being; thoughts bear the character of good 
ot evil as much as actions; and that they are, in 
especjid manner, the subjects of Divine jurisdictton, 
because they are cognizable at no other tribunal. 
The moral regulation of our thoughts i^ the par- 
ticular test of our reverence for God. If we restriun 
our passions from breaking forth into open dis- 
orders, while we abandon our imagination ita secret 
to corruption, we show that virtue rests with us upon 
regard tti men ; and that however we may act a part 
in public with propriety, there is before our eyes no 
fear of that God who searckeih the hearty and reqia^Mth 
truth in the inward parts. 

But, even abstracting from this awful consideration, 
the government ctf our thoughts must appear to be of 
high consequence, from their direct influence on coik 

VOL* I. X 
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duct It is plauiy that thought gives the first impulse 
to every principle of action. Actions are, in truth, 
no other than thoughts ripened into consistency and 
substanfre. So certain is this, that to judge with pre- 
cision of the character of any man, and to foretel 
with confidence what part he will act, no more were 
requisite, than to be rendered capable of viewing fhe 
current of thought which passes most frequently 
within him. Though by such a method we have no 
access to judge of one another, yet thus it is always 
in our power to judge of ourselves. Each of us, by 
impartially scrutinizing his indulged and favourite 
thoughts, may discover the whole secret of his real 
character. This consideration alone is su£Scient to 
show of what importance the government of thought 
is to jthe keeping of the lieart. 

But, supposing us convinced of its import^mce, a 
question may arise. How far it is within our power, 
and in what degree thoughts are subject to the com- 
mand of the will ? It is plain that they are not always 
the offspring of choice. Often they are inevitably 
impressed upon the mind by surrounding objects. 
Often they start up, as of themselves, without any 
principle of introduction which we are able to trace. 
A$ the mnd bbtceth where it tisteth^ cmd thou cgmt 
npt tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth, equally 
rapid in its transitions, and inscrutable in its pro- 
gress, is the course of thought. Moving ajong a 
train qf cpnnections which are too delicate for pur 
observation, it defeats all endeavours either to ex- 
l^e or to stop its path. Hence vain and fantastic 
tiojii^nations sometimaa break in upon the most 
settled attwtion, and disturb even the devout exer- 
cises df pious minds. Instances of this sort must be 
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placed to the account of hHWiati frailty; They are 
misfortunes to be deplored, tath^ thstn crimes tabe 
condemned ; and our gr^i6Us CreatorV ^o knows 
our frame, and remmbers *&)e are dust, will nbt-be 
severe in marking ^very soch errour, and Wsindering 
of the mind. But, after these allowances are made] 
still there remains much ^dop^ for the proper gbvern-. 
ment of thought ; attd a mtiltitude of cases ocdur, in 
which we are no less accountable for what welhihki 
than for what we do; . ^ 

As, first, when the introduction of any train 'of 
thought depends upon ourselves, and is our voluntary 
act ; by turning olir attention towards such objects; 
awakening such passions, or engaging in such em- 
ployments, as we know must give a peculiar deter- 
mination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by 
whatever accident they' may have been originally 
suggested, are indulged with deliberation and com- 
placency. Though the mind has been passive in 
their reception, and therefore free from blame ; yet, 
if it be active in theircontinuance, the guilt becomes 
its own. They may have intruded at first, like 
unbidden guests; but, if when entered, they are 
made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is 
the same as if they had been invited from the begin- 
ning. If we be thus accountable to God for thoughts 
either voluntarily introduced, or deliberately in- 
dulged, we are no less so, in the last place, for those 
which find admittance into our hearts from supine 
negligence, from total relaxation of attention, from 
allowing our imagination to rove with entire licence; 
Ukie the eyes of the fool towards the ends of the earth;. 
Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are prostituted to evely evil ^ thing 

X 2 = 
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which pleases to tnke possession. The consequences 
must all be charged to our account ; and in vain we 
plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence it ap- 
pears, thi^t the great object at which we are to^aim ia 
governing our thpughts, 13, to take the most effectual 
measures for preventing the introduction of such as 
are sinful^ and for hastening their expulsion, if they 
shall have introduced themselves without consent of 
thewilL 

But when we descend into our breasts, and exa- 
mine how far we have studied to keep this object in 
view, who can tell how oji he hath offended? In no 
article of religion or morals are men more culpably 
remiss, than in the unrestrained indulgence they give 
to fancy ; and that tdi>, for most part, without re- 
morse. Since the time that Reason began to exert 
her power. Thought, during our waking horn's, has 
been active in every breast, without a moment's 
suspension or pause. Tlie current of ideas has been 
always flowing* The wheels of the spiritual engine 
have circulated with perpetual motion. Let me ask, 
ivhat has been the fruit of this incessant activity with 
the greatest part of mankind ? Of the innumerable 
hours that have been employed in thought, how few 
are marked with any permanent or Useful effect! 
How many have either passed away in idle dreams, 
or have been' abandoned to anxious discontented 
musings ; to unsocial and malignant passions, or to 
irregular and criminal desires ! Had I power to lay 
open that store-house of iniquity, which the hearts 
of too marUy conceal ; could I draw out and read to 
them a list of all the imaginations they have devised, 
and all the passions they have indulged in secret, 
what a picture of men would I present to themselves J 
II - 
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' What crimes wotild they appear to have pefpeftrated 
in fandy, which to their most intimate companions- 
they duilst not reveal ! "^ 

Even when men imagine theii' thoughts t6 he 
innocently employed, they too cdmmonly suffer them 
to run out into extravagant imaginations, and clii^ 
merical plans of what they could wish to attain, or 
choose to be, if they could ftanie the course of 
things According to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same descrip- 
tion with those which are plainly criminal, yet whofly 
unblameable they seldom are. Besides the waste of 
time which they occasion, and the misapplication 
which they indicate of those intellectual powers that 
were given to us for much nobler purposes, such 
romantic speculation leads us always into the neigh- 
bourhood of forbidden regions. TTiey place us on 
dangerous ground. They are for the most part con- 
nected with some one bad passion ; and they always 
nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They 
unfit the mind for applying with vigour to rational 
pursuits, or for acquiescing in sober plans of con- 
duct. From that ideal world in which it allows 
itself to dwell, it returns, to the commerce of men, 
unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse from 
discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified 
even for relishing the pleasures of ordinary life. O 
Jerusalem^ wash thint heart from wickedness. How 
long shall thy vatH thoughts lodge withitt thee. * — In 
order to guard against all such corruption and abuses 
of thought as I have mentioned, it may be profitable 
to attend to the following rules : 

X 3 
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In the first place, study to acquire the habit of 
attention ta thought. No study is mote important, 
for in proportion to the degree in which this habit is 
possessed, such commonly is the degree of intel- 
lectual improvement. It is the power of attention 
yrhiqh in a great measure distinguishes the wise and 
the great from the vulgar and trifling herd of men* 
The latter are accustomed to think, or rather to dream 
withput knowing the subject of their thoughts. In 
their ur^connected fovings, they pursue no end j they 
fpUow no track* Everything floats loose and dis- 
jointed on the surface of their mind; like leaves 
scattered and blown about on the face of the waters. 
• In order to lead your thoughts into any useful 
direction, yo^r first care must be, to acquire the 
power of fixing them, and of restraining their irre- 
gular motions. Inure yourself to form a plan of 
proper meditation ; to pursue it steadily ; and with 
severe authority to keep the door shut against intru- 
sions of wandering fancy. Let your mind, for this 
purpose, become a frequent object to itself. Let 
your thoughts be made the subject of thought and 
review. — " To what is my attention at present 
" directed ? Could I disclose it without a blush to 
" the world? Were God instantly to call me into 
" judgment, what account could I give of it to him? 
«. Shall I be the wiser or the better for dwelling on 
<* such thoughts as now fill my mind?. Are they 
V entirely consistent with my innocence, and with 
<* my present and future peace ? ; If they are npt, 
</ to what purpose do I ipdu^ge s^uch unprofita^e 
" or dangerous musings ?*' -t- By frequent ^ex? rcise 
of this inward scrutiny, we might gradually bring 
imagination under dyiscipline, and turn the powers 

15 
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o^ thought to their proper use as means of improve- 
ment^ instead of sufiering them to be only the instru- 
ments of vanity and guilt. 

In the second place, in order to the government 
of thought, it is necessary to guard .against idleness. 
Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in 
the human heart. In particular, it is the parent of 
loose imaginations and inordinate desires. The ever 
active and restless power of thought, if not employed 
about what is good, will naturally and unavoidably 
engender evil. Imagine not that mere occupation, 
of whatever kind it be, will exempt you from the 
blame and danger of an idle life. Perhaps the 
worst species of idleness is a dissipated, though 
seemingly busy life, spent in the haunts of loose 
society, and in the chace of perpetual amusement. 
Hence a giddy mind, alternately dated and dejected 
with trifles, occupied with no recollection of the 
past but what is fruitless, and with no plans for the 
future but what are either frivolous or guilty. 

As, therefore, you would govern your thoughts, 
or indeed as you would have any thoughts that are 
worthy of being governed, provide honourable em- 
ployment for the native activity of your minds. ^ 
Keep knowledge, virtue, and usefulness, ever in 
view. Let your life proceed in a train of such 
pursuits as are worthy of a Christian, of a rational 
and social being. While these are regularly carried 
on as the main business of life, let amusement 
possess no more than its proper place in the distri- 
bution of your time. ^ Take particular care that 
your amusements be of an irreproachable kind, and 
that all your society be either improving or inno- 

x4 
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cent. So shall the stream of your thoughts be «ade 
to run in a pure channel. Manly occupations and 
virtuous principles will expel the taint, which 
idleness never fails to communicate to the vacant' 
mind. 

In the third place, when criminal thoughts arise, 
attend to all the proper methods of speedily sup- 
pressing them. Take example from the u^Aappy" 
industry which sinners discover in banishing g(H)d 
ones, when a natural sense of religion forces them 
on their conscience. How anxiously do they fly 
from themselves! How studiously do they drawn 
the voice which upbraids them in the noise of com- 
pany or diversion ! What numerous artifices do 
they employ to evade the uneasiness which returns 
of reflection would produce! — Were we to use 
equal diligence in preventing the entrance of vicious 
suggestions, or in expelling them when entered, 
why should we not be equ^ly successful in a much 
better cause? As soon as you are sensible that 
any dangerous passion begins to ferment, instantly 
call in other passions, and other ideas, to youF 
aid. Hasten to turn your thoughts into a di£S»rent 
direction. Summon up whatever you have found 
to be of power for composing and haimonking yaiir 
mind. Fly for assistance to serious studies, too 
prayer, and devotion ; or even fly to business, or 
innocent society, if solitude be in hazard of favour* 
ing the seduction. By such means you may stop 
the progress of the growing evil. You may apply 
an antidote, before the poison lias had time: to work 
its full effect* 
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In the fourth place, it will be particularly useful 
to impress your minds vnth in habitual sense of the 
presence of the Almighty. When we reflect what » 
strong check the belief of divine omniscience is caL 
culated to give to all criminal thoughts, we are 
tempted to stuspect that even by Christiana this 
article of faith is not received with sincere coovic* 
tion. For who but must confess, that if he ^ew 
a parent, a friend, or a neighbour, to have the 
power of looking into his heart, he durst not allpw 
himself that unbounded scope which he now gives 
to his imagination and desire ? Whence, then, comes 
it to pass, that men, without fear or concern, bring 
into the presence of the awful Majesty of Heaven, 
that folly and licentiousness of thought which would 
make them blush and tremble, if one of their own 
fellow-creatures could descry it ? At the same time, 
no principle is supported by clearer evidence, than 
the omniscience of God. AH religious sects have 
admitted it, all societies of men, in their oaths and 
covenants, appeal to it. The Sovereign of the 
universe cannot but know what passes throughout 
his dominions. He who supports all nature, must 
needs pervade and fill it. He who formed the heart, 
is certainly conscious to what passes within it. 

Never let this great article of faith escape from 
your view. In thinking, as well as in acting, accus- 
tom yourselves to look up with reverence to that 
piercing eye of divine observation, which never slum- 
bers nor sleeps. Behold a pen always writing over 
your head, and making up that great record of your 
thoughts, words, and actions, from which at last you 
are to be judged. Think that you are never less 
alone, than when by yourselves j for then is he still 
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with yout whose inspection is of greater consequence 
than that of all mankind. Let these awful consider- 
ati(Mi8 not only check the dissipation of corrupt 
iancy, but infuse into your spirits that solemn com- 
posure which is the parent of meditation and wisdom. 
Let them not only expel what is evil, but introduce 
in its stead what is pure and holy ; elevating your 
thoughts to divine and eternal objects, and acting as 
the counterpoise to those attractions of the world 
which would draw your whole attention downwards 
to sense and vanity. 



SERMON XVIIL 

The same. Subject continued. 



Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are 
the ismes of life. 

XIAVING treated, in the foregoing Discourse, of 
"*" the government of the thoughts, I proceed 
to consider the government of the passions, as the 
next great duty included in the keeping of the 
Heart. 

Passions are strong emotions of the mind, occa- 
sioned by the view of apprehending good or evil. 
They are original parts of the constitution of our 
nature; and therefore to extirpate them is a mis- 
taken aim. Religion requires no more of us, than 
to moderate and rule them. When. our blessed Lord 
assumed the nature, without the corruption, of man, 
he was subject to like passions .with us. On some 
occasions, he felt the risings of anger. He wa^ often 
touched with pity. He was grieved in spirit; he 
sorrowed, and he wept 

Passions, when properly directed, .may be subser- 
vient to very useful ends. They rouse the dormant 
powers of the jaoul. They are even found to exidt 
theoQi. : Th^y often raise. a msm above liimself, and 
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render him more penetrating, vigorous, and mas- 
terly, than he is in his calmer hours. Actuated by 
some-high passion, he conceives great designs, and 
surmounts all difficulties in the execution. He is 
inspired with more lofty sentiments, and endowed 
with more persuasive utterance, than he possesses at 
any other time. Passions are the active forces of 
the soul. They are its highest powers brought into 
movement and exertion. But like all other great 
powers, they are either useful or destructive, accord- 
ing to their direction and degree ; as wind and fire 
are instrumental in carrying on many of the benefi- 
cent operations of nature j but when they rise to 
undue violence, or deviate from their proper course, 
their path is marked with ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human nature, that 
those strong emotions of the mind are become too 
powerful for the principle which ought to regulate 
them. This is one of the unhappy consequences of 
our apostac^ from God, that the influence of reason 
is weakened, and that of passion strengthened within 
the heart. When man revolted from his Maker, his 
passions rdbelled against himself; and, from being 
originally the ministers of reason, have become the 
tyrants of the soul. Hence, in treating of this sub- 
ject, two things may be assumed as principles : flrst, 
that through the present weakness of the under-^ 
standing, our passions are <^en directed towards 
.improper objects; and next, that even when their 
direction is just, and their objects are innocent, they 
perpetually tend to run into excess; they always 
huny us towards their gratificatiM with a blind and 
dangerous isftpetaostty. On these two points th^rf 
turns the whde government of our passions : first. 
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to ascertain the proper objects of th^ir pursuit; and 
next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they 
would carry us beyond the bounds of reason. If 
there be any passion which intrudes itself unseason- 
ably into our mind, which darkens and troubles our 
judgment, or habitually discomposes our temper; 
which unfits us for properly discharging the duties, 
or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the com# 
fprts of life, we may certainly conclude it to have 
gained a dangerous ascendant The great object 
which we ought to projpose to ourselves is, to ac* 
quire a firm and stedfast mind, which the infatu- 
ation of passion shall not seduce, nor its violence 
shake; which, resting on fixed principles, shall, in 
"the midst of contending emotions, remain free and 
master of itself ; able to listen calmly to the voice of 
conscience, and prepared to obey its dictates without 
hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, 
is one of the highest attainments of the rational 
nature. Arguments to show its importance crowd 
'upon us from every quarter. If there be any fertile 
source of mischief to human life^ it is, beyond 
doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which 
poisons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the 
order of society, and strews the path of life with so 
many miseries, as to render it indeed the valley of 
tears. All those great scenes of public calamity, 
which we behold with astom'shment and hor^oui:, 
have originated from the source of 'violent passions. 
These have overspread the earth with bloodshed. 
These have pointed the assassin's dagger, and filled 
the poisoned bowl. . These, in every age, have fur- 
nished too copious materials for the orator's pathetic 
declamation, and for the poet's tragical song. 
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When from public Kfe we descend to private con- 
duct, lliongh passion operate not there in such a 
wide and destructive sphere, we shall find its influence 
to be no less baneful. • I need not mention the black 
and fierce passions, such as envy, jealousy, and 
revenge, whose e£fects are obviously noxious, and 
wHose agitations are immediate misery. But take 
any c£ the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it 
to have unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its 
coi^rse; and you will find that gradually, as it rises^ 
it taints the soundness, and troubles the peace, of 
his mind over whom it reigns; that in its progress, 
it engages him in pursuits which are marked either 
with danger or with shame j that in the end, it wastes 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his cha- 
racter ; and aggravates all the miseries in which it 
has involved him, with the concluding pangs of bitter 
remorse. Through all the stages of this fatal course, 
how many have heretofore run ! What multitudes do 
we daily behold pursuing it, with blind and headlong 
steps ! 

But, on the evils which flow from unrestrained 
passions, it is needless to enlarge. Hardly are there 
any so ignorant or inconsiderate as not to admit, that 
wh^e passion is aUowed to reign, both happiness and 
virtue must be impaired. I proceed therefore to 
what is of more consequence, to suggest some direc- 
tions which may be useful in assisting us to preserve 
the government of our passions. 

In the first place, we must study to acquire jcist 
views of the comparative importance of those objects 
that are most ready to attract desire. The erroneous 
opinions which we form concerning happiness and 
misery, give rise to aU the mistaken and dangerous 
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pflMUms which embroil our life. We suflfer ouiHselves 
to be dazzled by unreal appearances of pleasure. We 
follow, with precipitancy, whithersoever the crowd 
leads. We admire, without examination, what our 
predecessors have admired. , We fly from every 
shadow at which we see others tremble. Thus, 
agitated by vain fears and deceitful hopes, we are 
hurried into eager contests about objects which 
are in themselves of no value. By rectifying our 
opinions, we should strike at the root of the evil. 
If our vain imaginations were chastened, the tumult 
of our passions would subside. 

It is observed, that the young and the ignorant 
are always the most violent in pursuit. The know- 
ledge which is forced upon them by longer acquaint- 
ance with the world, moderates their impetuosity. 
Study then to anticipate, by reflection, that know- 
ledge which experience often purchases at too dear 
a price. Inure yourselves to frequent consideration 
of the emptiness of those pleasures which excite so 
much strife and commotion among mankind. Think 
how much more of true enjoyment is lost by the 
violence pf passion, than by the want of those things 
which give occasion to that passion. Persuade your- 
selves, that the favour of God and the possession of 
virtue form the chief happiness of the rational nature^ 
Let a contented mind, and a peaceful life, hold th^ 
next place in your estimation. These are the con- 
clusions which the wise and thinking part of man* 
kind have always formed. To these conclusions,- 
after having run the race of passion, you will pro* 
bably come at the last. By forming them betimes, 
you would make a. seasonable escape from that teftl- 
pestuous regipn ; through which nope can pass with- 
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out suflfering misery, contracting guilt, and under- 
going severe remorse. 

In the second place, in order to attain the com- 
mand of passion, it is requisite to acquire the power 
of self-denial. The self-denial of a Christian con- 
sists not in perpetual austerity of life, and universal 
renunciation of the innocent comforts of the world. 
Religion requires no such unnecessary sacrifices, 
nor is any such foe to present enjoyment. It con- 
sists in our being ready, on proper occasions, to 
abstain from pleasure, or to submit to suffering, for 
the sake of duty and conscience, or from a view to 
some higher and more extensive good. If we pos- 
sess not this power, we shall be the prey of every 
loose inclination that chances to arise. Pampered 
by continual indulgence, all our passions will become 
mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will 
be the ruling principle of our conduct. 

As, therefdre, you would keep your passions 
within due bounds, you must betimes accustom 
them to know the reins. You must not wait till 
some critical occasion for the exercise of self-denijfl 
occur. In vain you will attempt to act with autho- 
rity, if your first essay be made when temptation 
has inflamed the mind. In cooler hours, you must 
sometimes abridge your enjojrment even of what is 
innocent. In the midst of lawful pleasure, you must 
maintain moderation, abstemiousness, and self-com- 
mand. The observance of this discipline is the only 
method of supporting reason in its proper ascendant. 
For if you allow yourselves always to stretch to the 
utmost point of innocence and safety, beyond that 
point you will infallibly be hurried, when passion 
shall arise in its might to shake the heart. 
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In the third place, impress your minds deeply 
with this persuasion, that notbii^ is what it appears 
to be when you are under the power of passion. 
Bfe assured, that no judgment which you then form, 
can be in the least depended upon as sound or 
true. The fumes which arise from a heart boiling 
with viplent passions, never fail to darken and 
trouble the understanding. When the gourd withered, 
under the shade of which the prophet Jonah re* 
posed, his mind, already ruffled by the disappoint- 
ment of his predictions, lost, on occasion of this 
slight incident, all command of itself; and in the 
midst of his impatience, he wished to die rather than 
to live. Instead of being calmed by that expostulate 
ing voice, Dost thou well, Jonah ! to be angry be^ 
eatcse qfthe gourd? he replied with great emotion, / 
do well to be angry even tinto death. But did Jonah 
think so when his passion had abated? Do these 
sentiments bear the least resemblance to that humble 
and devout prayer, which, on another occasion, 
when in his calm mind, he put up to God?* No 
two persons can differ more from each other, than 
the same person differs from himself, when agitated 
by passion, and when master of his reason. / do 
well to be angry f is the language of every man when 
his mind is inflamed. Every passion justifies itself. 
It brings in a thousand pretences to its aid. It 
borrows many a false colour, to hide its deformity. 
It possesses a sort of magic, by which it can magnify 
or diminish objects at pleasure, and transform the 
appearance of every thing within its sphere. 

Let the knowledge of this imposture which passion 

* See Jonahi ii. 
VOL. I. Y 
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out sufffering misery, contracting guilt, and under- 
going severe remorse. 

In the second place, in order to attain the com- 
mand of passion, it is requisite to acquire the power 
of self-denial. The self-denial of a Christian con- 
sists not in perpetual austerity of life, and universal 
renunciation of the innocent comforts bf the world. 
Religion requires no such unnecessary sacrifices, 
nor is any such foe to present enjoyment. It con- 
sists in our being ready, on proper occasions, to 
abstain from pleasure, or to submit to sufferirig, for 
the sake of duty and conscience, or from a view to 
some higher and more extensive good. If we pos- 
sess not this power, we shall be the prey of every 
loose inclination that chances to arise. Pampered 
by continual indulgence, all our passions will become 
mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will 
be the ruling principle of our conduct. 

As, therefore, you would keep your passions 
within due bounds, you must betimes accustom 
them to know the reins. You must not wait till 
some critical occasion for the exercise of self-denial 
occur. In vain you will attempt to act with autho- 
rity, if your first essay be made when temptation 
has inflamed the mind. In cooler hours, you must 
sometimes abridge your enjoyment even of what is 
innocent. In the midst of lawful pleasure, you must 
maintain moderation, abstemiousness, and self-com- 
mand. The observance of this discipline is the only 
method of supporting reason in its proper ascendant. 
For if you allow yourselves always to stretch to the 
utmost point of innocence and safety, beyond that 
point you will infallibly be hurried, when passion 
shall arise in its might to shake the heart. 
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In the third place, impress your minds deeply 
with this persuasion, that nothing is what it appears 
to be when you are under the power of passion. 
Be assured, that no judgment which you then form^ 
can be in the least depended upon as sound or 
true. The fumes which arise from a heart boiling 
with viplent passions, never fail to darken and 
trouble the understanding. When the gourd withered, 
under the shade of which the prophet Jonah re* 
posed, his mind, already ruffled by the disappoint- 
ment of his predictions, lost, on occasion of this 
slight incident, all command of itself; and in the 
midst of his impatience, he wished to die rather than 
to live. Instead of being calmed by that expostulate 
ing voice. Dost thou well^ Jonah/ to be angry fe- 
eause of the gourd? he replied with great emotion, / 
do well to be angry even tinto death. But did Jonah 
think so when his passion had abated? Do these 
sentiments bear the least resemblance to that humble 
and devout prayer, which, on another occasion, 
when in his calm mind, he put up to God ? * No 
two persons can differ more from each other, than 
the same person differs from himself, when agitated 
by passion, and when master of his reason. / do 
well to be angry, is the language of every man when 
his mind is inflamed. Every passion justifies itself. 
It brings in a thousand pretences to its aid. It 
borrows many a false colour, to hide its deformity. 
It possesses a sort of iriagic, by which it can magnify 
or diminish objects at pleasure, and transform the 
appearance of every thing within its sphere. 

Let the knowledge of this imposture which passion 

* See Jonah> ii. 
VOL. I. Y 
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pf actfees; place you continually on your guard. Let 
the remembrance oi* it be ever at hand^ to check the 
extravagant judgments which you ute apt to pa^ls in 
those moments of deksion. Listen to no suggeation 
which then anses* Form no conclusions on whi^ 
you are to act. Assure yourselves that every thii^ 
is beheld through a false medium. Have patience 
fpr a little^ and the illusion will vamsh; the ati 
mpsphere will clear up around you, and objects 
return to be viewed in tiieir native colours and just 
dimensions. ^ 

In the fourth place, oppose early the beginnings of 
passion. Avoid particularly all such objects as aret 
apt to excite passions which you know to predo^ 
minate within you. As soon as you find the tempest 
yising, have recourse to every proper method, either 
of allaying its violence, or of* escaping to a calmer 
shore. Hasten to call up emotions of an opposite 
nature. Study to conquer one passion, by means <rf 
jiqme other which is of less dangerous tendency* 
Never account any thing small or trivial which is 
in hazard of introducing disorder into your heart. 
J^ever make light of any desire which you feel gain- 
ing such progress as to threaten entire dominimi^ 
Blandishing it will appear at the first. Ap a gentlfs 
apd innocent emotion, it may steal into the heart ; 
but as it advances, it is likely to pierce you through 
mth many sorrows. What you indulged as a favourite 
amusement, will shortly become a serious business > 
and in the end ipay prove the burden of your life* 
Most of oiijr.p^3sions flatter us in their rise. But, 
their beginnings are treacherous j their growth is 
imperceptible J and the evils which they carry in 
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their trikfai Ue concealed^ until their dominion is 
establisbed. What Solomon i^ys of one of them, 
holds ixne of them all, that t^eir beginning is as when 
one letteih out water. * It issues from a small cbinky 
which once might have been easily stopped; but^ 
being neglected, it is soon widaied by the stream ; 
till the bank is at last totally thrown down, and the 
flood is at liberty to deluge the whole plain* 

In the fifth place, the excess of every passion will be 
moderated by frequent meditation on the vanity of the 
world, the short continuance of life, the approach of 
death, judgment, and eternity. The imaginary degree 
of importance which the neglect of such meditation 
suffers us to bestow on temporal things, is one great 
cause of our vehemence in desire, and our eagerness in 
pursuit. We attach oiu^selves to tJie objects aroimd us> 
6s^ if we could enjoy them for ever. Higher and more 
enlarged prospects of the destination of man, would ' 
naturally cool his misplaced ardour. For what can 
a|ypear so considerable in human affairs, as to dis- 
compose or agitate the mind of him to whose view 
eternity lies open, and all the greatness of iht 
universe of God? How contemptible will seem to 
him this hurry of spirits, this turmoil of passion, 
about things which are so soon to end?— Where are 
they who once disturbed the world with the violence 
irf their contests, and filled it with the renown of 
their exploits? What now remains of their ^lesigns 
and enterprises, of their passions and pursuits, of 
their triumphs and their glory? The flood of time 
has parsed over thatn, and swept them away, as i£ 

\ . . * Prov. xviu 14. 
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they liad hever beetle The fashion of the "worlds 
changes continually around us. We succeed onfe 
another in the human course, like troops of pilgrima 
pn their journey. Absurdly we spend our time 
in contending about the trifles of a day, while 
we ought to be preparing for a higher existence., 
Eternity is just at hand to close this introductory 
scene. It is fast rolling towards us, like the tide of 
a vast ocean, ready to swallow up all human con- 
cerns,^ and to leave no trace behind it, except the 
consequences of our good or bad deeds, which shall 

last for ever. Let such reflections allay the heat 

of passion.^ Let them reduce all human things to 
their prc^r standard. From frivolous pursuits let 
them recall our attention to objects of real import-r 
aiice; to the proper business of manj to the 
improvement of our nature, the discharge of our 
duty, the rational and religious conduct of humaa 
life. 

In the last place, to our own endeavours for 
regulating our passions, let us join earnest prayer to 
God.. Here, if any where, divine assistance \s re^ 
quisite.: For such is the present blindness and 
imperfection of human nature, that even to discover 
alL the disorders of our heart, is become difficult ; 
much more, to rectify them, is beyond our power^ 
To that superiour aid, then, which is promised to the 
pious and upright, let us look up with humble 
minds ; beseeching the Father of mercies, that while 
we study to act our own pazt with resolution and 
vigilance, be would forgive our returning weakness^ 
would strengthen our constancy in resisting the 
assaults of passion ; and enable Us by his grace so to 
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govern oiir minds, that without Considerable inter- 
ruptions we may proceed in a course -of piety and 
virtue. 

It now remains to treat of the governn^isfct of 
temper, as included in the keeping qf the heart.: 
Passions are quick and strong emotions, which by 
degrees subside. Temper is the disposition which 
remains after these emotions are past, and which 
forms the habitual propensity of the soul. The pas-^ 
sions are like the stream when it is swoln by the 
torrent, and ruflGled by the winds. The temper 
resembles it when running within its bed^ with its 
iiatural velocity and force. The influence of tempei: 
is more silent and imperceptible than that of passion. 
It operates with less violence ; but as its operation 
is constant, it produces effects no less considerable^ 
It is evident, therefore, that it highly deserves toi 
be considered in a religioua view. 

Manyv indeed, are averse to behold it in this, lights 
They place a good temper upon the same footing 
with a healthy constitution of body. They consider 
it as a natural felicity which some enjoy ; but for the 
want of which, others are not morally culpable, nor 
accountable to God; and hence the opinion ha^ 
sometimes prevailed, that a bad temper might be 
c<msist6nt with a state of grace. If this w^ere true, 
it would overturn that whole doctrine of which the 
Oospel is so full, that regeneration, or change of 
nature, is the essential characteristic of a Chris^tian^ 
■It would suppose that grace might dwell amidst 
malevolence and rancour, and that heaven might be 
enjoyed by such as are strangers to charity a^id love^ 
f~It will readily: be admitted, that some, by thf 
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original frame of their mind, are more favourably 
inclined than others towards certain good disposi- 
tions and habits. But this affords no justification to 
those who neglect to oppose the corruptions to 
which they are prone. Let no man imagine that 
the human heart is a soil altogether unsusceptible of* 
culture J or that the worst temper may not, through 
the assistance of grace, be reformed by attention 
and discipline. Settled depravity of temper is always 
owing to our own indulgence. If, in place of 
checking, we nourish that malignity of disposition to 
. which we are inclined, all the consequences will be 
placed to our account, and every excuse from 
natural constitution be rejected at the tribunal of 
Heaven. 

The proper regulation of temper affects the cha- 
racter of man in every relation which he bears ; and 
includes the whole circle of religious and moral 
duties* This, therefore, is a subject of too great 
extent to be comprehended in one discourse. But it 
may be useful to take a general view of it ; and be- 
fore we conclude the doctrine of keeping the heart, 
to show what the habitual temper of a good man 
ought to be, with respect to God, to his neighbour^ 
^nd to himself. 

First, with respect to God, what he ought to cul* 
tivate is a devout temper. This imports more diai^ 
the care of performing the oflSces of religious wor* 
ship. It denotes the sensibility of heart towards the 
Supreme Being, which springs from a deep impres- 
sion of his perfection on the soul. It stands op.- 
posed, not only to that disregard of God which forms 
the description of the impious, but to that absence of 
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xeligious affection^ which somedaies prevails among 
.those who are imperfectly good. They acknowledge, 
' perhaps^ the obligations of duty. They feel some 
concern to work out their salvation. But they apply 
to their duty through mere constraint; and serve 
God without affection or complacency. More liberal 
and generous sentiments animate the man who is of 
a devout temper. God dwells upon his thoughts as 
^ benefactor and a father, to whose voice he hearkens 
with joy. Amidst the occurrences of life, his mind 
naturally opens to the admiration of his wisdom, the 
/everence of his power, the love of his transcendant 
goodness. All nature appears to his view as stamped 
with the impress of these perfections. Habitual gra- 
titude to his Maker for mercies past, and cheerful 
resignation to his will in all time to come, are the 
jiative effusions of his heart. 

Such ^ temper as this deserves to be cultivated 
with the utmost attention j for it contributes, in a 
high degree, both to our improvement and our hap- 
piness. It refines, and it exalts human nature. It 
softens that hardness which our hearts are ready to 
contract frona frequent intercourse with this rugged 
World. It facilitates the discharge of every duty 
towards God and man. At the same time it is a 
temper peaceful and serene, elevated and rejoicing. 
It forms the current of our affections to flow in a 
placid tenour. It opens pleasing prospects to the 
mind. It banishes harsh and bitter passions ; and 
{daces us above the reach of many of the annoyances 
of worldly life. When the temper is truly devout, 
the peace of God^ which passeth all understandings 
keepeth the heart and soul. I proceed, ^ 
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Secondly, To point out the proper state of our 
temper with respect to one another. It is evident, 
in the general, that if we consult either public wel- 
fare or private happiness, Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But 
as this great principle admits of several diversified 
appearances, let us consider some of the chief forms 
under which it ought to show itself in the usual 
tenour of life. Universal benevolence to mankind, 
when it rests in the abstract, is a loose indetermi- 
nate idea, rather than a principle of real effect ; and 
too often floats as an useless speculation in the head, 
instead of affecting the temper and the heart. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper; a disposition averse to give of- 
fence, and desirous of cultivating harmony, and ami- 
cable intercourse in society. This supposes yielding 
and condescending manners, unwillingness to con- 
tend with others about trifles, and, in contests that 
are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. Such 
a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment 
It is the basis of all order and happiness among man- 
kind. The positive and contentious, the rude and 
quarrelsome, are the bane of society* They seem 
destined to blast the small share of comfort which 
nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break 
their own. The hurricane rages first in their own . 
bosom, before it is let forth upon the world. In th? 
tempest which they raise, they are always tost ; and 
frequently it is their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a can- 
did one, or a disposition to view the conduct of' 
others with fairness and impartiality. This stands 
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Opposed to a jealous aiid suspicious tenqier, which 
ascribes every action to the worst motive, and throws 
a black shade over every character. As you would 
be happy in yourselves, or in your connections with 
others, guard against this malignant spirit. Study 
that charity which thinketh no evil; that temper 
which, without degenerating into credulity, will 
dispose you to be just ; and which can allow you to 
observe an error, without imputing it as a crime^ 
Thus you will be kept free from that continual irri- 
tation which imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious 
breast ; and will walk among men as your brethren, 
not your enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all 
that is required of a good man. He must cultivate 
a kind, generous, and sympathizing temper which 
feels for distress, wherever it is beheld ; which en* 
ters into the concerns of his friends with ardour; 
and to all with whom he has intercourse, is gentle, 
obliging, and humane. How amiable appears such 
a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious ot 
envious temper, which wraps itself up in its own 
narrow interest, looKs with an evil eye on the success 
of others, and with an unnatural satisfaction feeds 
on their disappointments or miseries! How little 
does he know of the true happiness of life, who is a 
stranger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
afiections, which, by a pleasing charm, attach meti 
to one another, and circulate joy from heart to 
heart 1 

You are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper 
finds no exercise, unless when opportunities offer of 
performing actions of high generosity, or of extensive 
utility* These may seldom occur- The condition 
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of the greater part of mankind, in a good measure, 
{irecludes them. But in the ordinary round of hu*- 
man affiurs a thousand occasions daily present them- 
6elves, of mitigating the vexations which others 
suffer, of smoothing their minds, of aiding their 
interest, of promoting their cheerfulness or ease. 
Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents 
^f life. But let us remember, that of small inci- 
,dent8 the system of human life is chiefly composed* 
The attentions which respect these, when suggested 
by real benignity of temper, are often more material 
^o the happiness of those around us, than actions 
which carry the appearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man ought to account 
any rules of behaviour as below his regard, which 
tend to cement the great broUierhood of mankind in 
jcomfortable union. 

^ Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which 
belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of temper 
iind an ample range. It is very unfortunate, that 
"within that circle, men too often think themselves at 
liberty to give unrestrained vent to the caprice of 
passion and humour. Whereas there, on the con- 
irary, more than any where, it concerns them to 
j^ttend to the government of their heart j to check 
w^iat is violent in their tempers, and to soften what 
is harsh in their manners. For there the temper is 
formed. There die real character displays itself. 
cThe forms of the world disguise men when abroad. 
But within his own family, every man is known to 
•be what he truly is. ~ In all our intercourse, then, 
witix others, particularly in that which is closest and 
.most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, 
ftifentlejand friendly temper. This is the temper to 
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which, hy repeated injunctions, our holy religkm 
seeks to forpi us. This was the temper of Christ* 
This is the temper of Hearen. 

We are now to consider, thirdly. The proper state 
of temper, as it respects the individual himself; 
The basis of all the good dispositions which belong 
to this head, is humility. By this I understand, not 
thai meanness of spirit which leads a man to under-^ 
value himself, and to sink below his rank and cha- • 
racter ; but what the Scripture expresses with great 
propriety, when it exhorts every many not to think of 
Jiimselfmore highly than he ought to thinks but to think 
soberly.* He who adopts all the flattering sug- 
gestions of self-love, and forms claims upon the 
world proportioned to the imaginary opinion which 
he has conceived of his merit, is preparing for him- 
self a thousand mortifications. Whereas, by check- 
ing the risings of ill-founded vemity, and retreating 
within those bounds which a moderate estimation of 
our character prescribes, we escape the miseries 
which always pursue an arrogant mind, imd recom- 
mend ourselves to the favour both of God and man* 

Hence will naturidly arise a contented temper* 
which is one of the greatest blefisings that can be 
enjoyed by man, and one of the most material re- 
quisites to the proper discharge of the duties of every 
station. For, a fretful and discontented temper ren- 
ders one incapable of performing aright any part in 
1Mb. It is unthankful and Impious towards God ; 
and towards men, provoking and unjust. It is a 

♦ Ronu xii. S. 
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gangrene, which preys on the vitals, and infects the 
whole constitution with disease and putrefaction. 
Subdue pride and vanity, and you will take the roost 
effectual method of eradicating this distemper. You 
Will no longer behold the objects around you with 
jaundiced eyes. You will take in good part the 
blessings which Providence is pleased to bestow, and 
the degree of favour which your fellow-creatures are 
disposed to grant you. Viewing yourselves, with all 
your imperfections and failings, in a just light, you 
will rather be surprised at your enjoying so many 
good things, than discontented, because there are 
many which you want. 

From a humble and contented temper will spring 
It cheerful one. This, if not in itself a virtue, is at 
least the garb in which virtue should be always ar- 
rayed. Piety and goodness ought never to be 
marked with that dejection which sometimes takes 
rise from superstition, but which is the proper por- 
tion only of guilt. At the same time, the cheerful- 
Hess belonging to virtue is to be carefully distin-j 
guished from that light and giddy temper which 
characterizes folly, and is so often found among the 
dissipated and vicious part of mankind. Their 
gaiety is owing to a total want of reflexion; and 
i>rings with it the usual consequences of an unthink* 
ing habit, shame, remorse, and heaviness of heart, in 
-the end. The cheerfulness of a well-regulated mind 
Springs from a good conscience and the favour of 
."Heaven, and is founded by temperance and reason. 
It makes a man happy in himself, and promotes the 
happiness of all around him. It is the clear and 

^m sunshine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
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virtue. It crowns all other good dispositions, and 
comprehends the general effect which they ought to 
produce on the heart. 

Such, on the whole, is the temper, or habitual 
frame of mind, in a good man: Devout towards 
God; towards men peaceable, candid, affectionate, 
and humane; within himself humble, contented, and 
cheerful. To the establishment of this happy tem- 
per, all the directions which I before suggested for 
the due regulation of the thoughts, and for the 
government of the passions naturally conduce; in 
this they ought to issue ; and when this temper 
is thoroughly formed within us, then may the heart! 
be esteemed to have been kept with all diligence^ 
That we may be thus enabled to keep it, for the sake, 
both of present enjoyment, and of preparation for 
greater happiness, let us earnestly pray to Heaven. 
A greater blessing we cannot implore of the Al- 
mighty, than that he who ma^e the human heart, 
and who knows its frailties, would assist us to subject 
it to that discipline which religion requires, whicli 
reason approves, but which his grace alone can enab^ 
us to maintain* - 



SERMON XIX. 
On the Unchangeableness of the Divine Nature, 



James, i. 17. 



Every good and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father qfligktSj with whom is 
7i# variableness^ neither shadow qf turning. 

'T'HE divine nature, in some views, attracts our 
••* lovej in others, commands our reverence} in 
all, is entitled to the highest attention from the 
human mind. We never elevate our thoughts, in a 
propef manner, towards the Supreme Being, without 
returning to our own sphere with sentiments more 
improved; and if at any time, his greatness op. 
presses our thoughts, his moral perfections always 
affi>rd us relief. His almighty power, his infinite 
#isdom, and supreme goodness, are sounds famiKar 
to our ears. In his immutability we are less accuse 
tomed to consider him ; and yet it is this perfection 
which, perhaps, more than any other, distinguishes 
the divine nature from the human j gives complete 
energy to all its other attributes, and entitles it to 
the highest adoration. For, hence are derived the 
regular order of nature, and the stedfastness of the 
universe. Hence flows the unchanging tenour of 
those laws which, from age to age, regulate llie con- 
duct of mankind. Hence the uniformity of that 
government, and the certainty of. those promises 



i 
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which aire the ground of out trust aiad ifecurity^ 
Goodiie«3 could produce no more than feeble and 
wavering hopes, and power would command v&cf 
imperfect reverence, if we were left to sunset that 
the plans which goodness had framed might alter, or 
that the power of carrying them into ^tecution 
might decrease. The contemplation of God, there* 
tore, as unchangeable in his nature and in all his 
perfections, must undoubtedly be fruitful both of in* 
struction and of consolation to man. I shall first 
endeavour to illustrate, in some degree, the nature of 
the divine immutability ; and then make applicatioo 
of it to our own conduct. ^ 

Every good and every perfect gffi, cometh down 
from the Father of Lights. The title which in the 
text is given to the Deity, carries an elegant aUusioit 
to the Sun, the source of light, the most universal* 
benefactor of nature, the most regular and constairt/ 
q£ all the great bodies with which we are acquainted 
in the universe. Yet even with the Sun th^re are 
certain degrees of variableness. He apparently risea 
and sets ; be seems to approach nearer to us ib sum** 
mer, and to retire farther off in winter ; his influenced 
is varied by theiseasoiis, and his lustre is affected hf 
the clouds. Whereas with him who is the Faiher if 
Lights^ of whose everlasting brightness the gloir^ 
of the Sun is but a faint image,, there is no sha4m qf 
turrdngj nor the most distant 24pproach to change. 
In his being or essence it is pkiA that alteration cm 
never take place. For as his existence is derivc^^ 
from no prior cause, nor dependent on any iimig 
without himself, his nature can be influenced by no 
power, can be afiected by no accident, can be im* 
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{^mred by na time. From everlasting to everlasting, 
he continues the same. Hence it is said, that he'onhf 
hath mmortaUty ; that is, he possesses it in a manner 
incommunicable to all other beings. Eternity is de- 
scribed as the high and holy place in "which he dwelleth / 
it is a habitation in which none but the Father of 
Lights can enter. The name which he taketh to 
himself* is, / am. Of other things, some have been 
and others shall be ; but this is he, which is, which 
wa$9 and which is to come* All time is his ; it is mea- 
sured out by him in limited portions to the various 
orders of created beings ; but his own existence fills 
equally every point of duration ; thejirst and tfie last, 
the beginning and the endy the same yesterday ^ to-day, 
and for ever. 

As in his essence, so in his attributes and perfec- 
tions, it is impossible there can be any change. To 
imperfect natures only it belongs to improve and to 
decay. Every alteration which they undergo in their 
abilities or dispositions, flows either from internal 
defect, or from the influence of a superiour cause. 
But as no higher cause can bring from without any 
accession to the divine nature, so within itself it con- 
tains no principle of decay. For the same reason 
that the self-existent Being was from the beginning 
powerful and wise, just and good, he must continue 
unalterably so for ever. Hence, with much pro- 
priety, the divine perfections are described in Soip- 
ture by allusions to those objects to which we ascribe 
^e most pernDanent stability. His righteousness is 
Uke the strong mountains. His mercy is in the hea^ 
vens ; and his faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 
These perfections of the divine nature difier widely 
from the human virtues, which are their faiqt ^ha- 
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daws. The jmtice trf, men is. at :one time, j»vcate^ «t 
another time r^enting; th^ goodness is ;S0fi^tifne3 
confined to a partial fondness for a fews sonoetitfi^s 
runs out into a blind indulgence towards all. But 
gcfodness and justice are in tbj^ Supreme Beii^ icabn 
iand steady principles of action^ which, ^en%bt9ned 
by. perfect wisdom, and never either warped by par- 
tiality, , or disturbed by passion, persevere. in on^ 
regular and constant tenour. Among ni^eni tlieymay 
sometimes break for^ with transient i^le^dour, like 
those wandering fices which illuminate for a little the 
darkness of the night. But in God, they shiiie with 
that ui;riform brightness, which we can liken to 
nothing so much as to .the untroubled, eternal, lustre 
of the highest heavens. 

From this follows, what is chiefly matjerial f<»r us 
to. attend to, that in the ccmrse of his operations tOr 
wards mankind, in his counsels and decree9, in his 
laws, his promises, and inhis.threatenings, there is 
no variableness tkmt shadim of turning with the Al- 
mighty. Xmmn to hmjrom the beginning were all 
his works. In the divine idea tbe whole system of 
nature existed, long before the foundations of the 
eBXth were laid. Whcmi he said. Let there be Ught^ 
he only realised the great.plan which, from everlast- 
ing, be had formed in his own mind. Foreseen by 
bim was every revolution which the course of ages 
was to produce. . Whatever the counsejls of men can 
effect^ wasLJpiipiprebended in his decree. No new 
emergency cian^arise Ilio surprize him. No agita1;ions 
of anger or of sorrow, of fear or of hope, can shake 
bi^ mind or influence his conduct He rests in the 
eternal possession of that supreme beatitude, which 
neither the virtues nor the crimes of men can in the 

VOL. I. z 
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least s^ct. IVom a motive of overflowing goodness, 
he reared up the universe. As the eternal lover of 
nghteousness^ he rules it* The whcde system of his 
government is fixed ; his laws are irrevocable ; and, 
what he once loveth, ke Iwetii to the end. In Scrip- 
tate^ indeed^ he is som^mes said to be grieved, and 
to repent i But such expressions, it is obvious, are 
esi})loyed from accommodation to common conc^ 
tien ; in the same manner as when bodily organs are, 
in other passages, ascribed to God. The Scripture, 
as a rule oS life addressed to the multitude, must 
make use of the language of men. The divine 
nature, r^resented in its native sublimity, would 
have transcended all human concq>tion. When, 
upon the reformation of sinners, God is said to 
repefU qf the evU which he hath threatened against 
th^m i this intimates no more than that he suits his 
dispensations to the alterations which take place. in 
the characters of men. His disposition towards good 
aftid evil continues the same, but varies in its appli^ 
cation as its objects vary; just as the laws them- 
selves, which are capable of no change of affectiim, 
bring rewards or punishments at different times to 
the same person, according as his behaviour alters. 
Immutability is indeed so. closely connected with the 
notion of supreme perfection, that wherever any 
rational conceptions ^ a Deity have taken place, this 
attribute has been ascribed to him. Reason taught 
the wise and reflecting in every age;4o 4>dieve^ that 
as what is eternal cannot die, so what is perfect can 
never vary, and that the great Governor of the 
universe amid be no other than an unchangeable 
Being. 
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From ihe contemplation of lihis obvious, but ftinda- 
mental truth, let us proceed to the practical irdprove- 
inent of it. Let us consider what effect the serious 
consideration of it ought to produce oti our mind and 
behaviour. 

It will be proper to begin this head of discourse 
by removing an objection which tlie doctrine I have 
illustrated may appear to form against religious ser« 
vices, and in particular against the duty of prayer. 
To what purpose, it may be urgi^d, is homage dd- 
dressed to a Being whose purpose is unalterably fixed ; 
to^whom our righteousness eo^tendeth not; whom by 
no arguments we can persuade, and by no supptica* 
tions we can mollify? The objection would liave 
we^ht, tf our religious addresses were designed to 
woric any alteration on God ; either by giving him 
information of what he did not know ; Or by exciting 
aflfectiohs which he did nbt possess ; or by inducing 
him to change measures which he had previoi^y 
formed. But they are only crude and imperfect 
notions of religimi which can suggest siK^h ideas^ 
The change which our devotions are intended to 
make, is upon ourselves not upon the Alm^ty. 
Their 4^hief ^S&racy is derived from the good disposi- 
tions which t&ey raise and cherish in the hum^n soul^ 
By pouring out pioi^ sentiments and desires before 
God, by adoring his perfection, and confessing our 
own unworthiness, by expressing our depeivdence 
pn his aid, our gratitude §ot his past favours, our 
sidbmission to his prefsent will, our trust in his ^use 
mercy, we cultivate such affections as suit our p}ac9 
and station in the universe, and are thereby prepared 
for becoming .objects of the divine grace. Acwti^ 
in^y, frequ^xt assurances are given us in Scripture, 

f 
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that the prayers of sincere trorshippecsi preferred 
t^irough the great Mediator, shall be productive of 
the happiest eflfects. When they ask, they shall 
receive ; when they seek^ they shall Jind ; when they 
knocks it shall be opened to them. Prayer is appointed 
to be the channel for conveying the divine grace to 
mankind, because the wisdom of Heaven saw it to be 
one of the most powerful means of improving the 
human heart. 

When religious homage is (Considered in this light, 
as a great instrument of spiritual and moral improve- 
inent, all the objections which scepticism can foQn 
from the divine immutability, conclude with no more 
fdrce against prayer, than against every other mean 
of improvement which reason has suggested to man. 
If prayer be superfluous, because God is unchange- 
able, we might upon similar grounds conclude, that 
it is needless to labour ^the earth, to nourish our 
bodies, or to cultivate our minds, because th6 fertility 
of the ground, the continuance of our life,^imdtfae 
degree of our understanding, depend upon an immut- 
able Sovereign, and were from all eternity foreseen 
by himl Such absurd conclusions' reason has ever 
xepudiated. To every plain and sound understanding 
it has clearly dictated, that to explore the unknown 
purposes of Heaven belongs not to us ; but that He 
wko decrees the end, certainly requires the means ; 
and that, in the diligent Employment <^ all the means 
wMeh can advance either our temporal or spiritual 
^ ieikfity, the chief ex^tions of human wisdcxn and 
imii^n ditty, consist. Assuimng it then for an un- 
doubted principle, that religion is' a>easonable ser- 
^vice, ^nd tiiat, though witbthe Father qfldghts:iiiere 
he HQ vdfiableness, the hxmmgt ofrh^f creatures is 

it 
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nevertbetess,: for the wisest reasons,, required by Wm> 
I proceed to show what sentiments the contempiAiioa 
of divine. iiBEnutability should raise in <Hur minds, and 
what duties it should chiefly enforce. . . 

L Let it excite us to admire and adore. Filled vnih 
l^ofound reverence, let us look up to tlmt SufMceme 
3eing who sits from everlasting on tl^e thrqne of the 
uiiiverse; moving all things, but remaining immOiVe- 
aWe hiipiaelf; directing every revolution of the 
crei^cm, but affected by; no involutions of events cwr 
of time^ He beholds the heavens smd theeaith 
wa^P: aid as, a garment^ and decay like a vesture., At 
their appointed periods he raises up, cmt he dissidves 
worlds. But amidst all the convulsion^ of chao^g 
and perishing nature^ his. glory and felicity remam 
unaltered. — The view of great and stupendous 
objects in the natural world strikes the mind with 
solemn awe. What veneration, then, ought tq^be 
inspired by the contemplation of an object so subr 
lime as the eternal and unchangeable Ruler of the 
universe ! The composure and stillness of thought 
introduced by such a meditation, has a powerful 
tendency botlv to purify and to elevate the h^art* 
It ef&ces, lor a time,, those trivial ideasf, and e^tin* 
guislies those low passion^ which ari^e from the 
circle of vain and passing objects around us. It 
opens the mind to all the sentiments of devotion ; 
^nd accompanies devotion with that profound 
reverence, w^hich guards it from every imprppei? 
excess. When we consider the Supreme Being as 
employed in. works of loye^ when we thinly of 
his condescepsion to the huoian race in sending 
his Son to dwell on tfa^ earth j encouraged by 
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fftviours, and warmed by gratitude, we are sometimes 
in danger of presuming too much on his goodness, 
and of indulging a certain fondness of aflbction, 
which is unsuitable to our humble and dependent 
state. It is necessary that he should frequently 
appear to our minds in all that majesty with which 
the immutability of his nature clothes him ; in order 
that reverence may be combined with love, and that 
a mixture of sacred awe may chasten the rapturoos 
efiusions of warm devotion. Servile fear, indeed, 
would crush the spirit of ingenuous and alfectionate 
homage. But that reverence which springs from ^e- 
vated conceptions of the divine nature, has a happy 
effect in checking the forwardness of imagination, re- 
straining our affections within due bounds, and 
composing our thoughts at the same time that it 
exalts them. 

When, from the adoration of the unchangeable 
perfection of the Almighty, we return to the view 
of our own state, the first sentiment which ought 
naturally to arise, is that of self-abasement. We are 
too apt to be lifted up by any little distinctions 
which we possess j and to fancy ourselves grfeat, 
only because there are others whom we consider as 
less. But what is man, with all his advantages and 
Wasted powers, before the eternal Father qf Lights ? 
With God there is no variableness ; with man there 
is no ^stability. Virtue and vice divide the empire 
of his mind ; and wisdom and foHy alternately rule 
htm. Hence he is changeable in his desigt^s, ficlde 
in his friendship, fluctuating in his M^hole character. 
His life is a series 6f contradictions. He is one 
thing to-day, and another to-mcnrrdw; scmietidies 
obhged • by experience to alter his purpose and 



often k4l toj<3hai^e it tlumigh levity. VamUe and 
^ne^Ml hifliddf, he is surrouaded with fleeting 
objects. He is placed as in the midst of a torrent, 
where all things are rolling hy, and nothing keeps 
its place. He has hardly time to contempiate this 
scene of vicissitude^ before he too is swept away. 
Ilius circumstanced in himself, and in all the objects 
with which he is connected, let him be admoni^ed 
to be humble and modest. Let the contemplation 
of the unchanging glory of his Creator inspire him 
with sentiments of due submission. X^et it teach him to 
know his pr<^r place ; and check that vanily which 
is so ready to betray him into- guilt. 

Let the same meditation a£fect him with a deqp 
^nse of what he owes to the goodness of the Deity. 
His goodness never appears in so striking a light, 
as when viewed in connection with his greatness. 
The description which is, given of him in the text, 
esdOiBf in this view, foir our particular attention. It 
presei^ to us the most amiable union of cond^cen- 
Bion with m^esty, of the moral with the natural per^ 
feotions of Qod« which can possibly be exhibited to 
the imagination of man. From the Father qf Lights, 
mth "whom there is no variableness^ neither shadow qf 
turnings cometk : domi every good and perfect gift 
The most independent of all Brings is represent^ 
as the most beneficent. Hewlio is eternal and im- 
mutable^ exalted abpve all, and incsqiable of re- 
ceivii^.retums firomany, istbe liberal and unwearied 
Giver of every thing that is good; ^-rLet such views 
lof the divine nature not only call forth gratitiule and 
praise, but prompt us to imitate what we adore. Let 
them shew us that benevolence is divine; that to 
stoop from our fancied grandeur in order to assist 
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and relieve one anotheiv h so far from being- any de- 
gradation of character^ tibat it is our truest hoboor, 
atid our nearest resemblance to the Father qf Lighted 

IL Let the consideration of the divine immuta- 
bility convince us, that the method of attaining the 
&vour of Heaven is one and invariable. Were the 
Almighty a capricious aixd inconstant Being, like 
roan, we should be at a loss what tenour of condiict 
to hold. In order to conciliate his grace, we might 
think of applying somietimes to one supposed princi- 
ple of his inclination, sometimes to another^ and^ 
bewildered amidst various attempts, would be over- 
whelmed with dismay. The guilty would essay to 
flatter him. The timid, sometimes by austere morti- 
fications, sometimes by costly gifts, sometimes by 
obsequious rites, would try to appease him. Hence, 
in fact, have arisen all the corruptions of religious 
worship among men ; from their forming the divine 
character upon their own, and ascribing to the Sove- 
reign of the Universe the mutability of human pas- 
sions. God is represented by the psalmi^ David as 
saying to the wicked. Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as ihyself.* This continues to 
be the description of all the superstitious and enthu- 
siastic sects, which, since the days of David, have 
sphmg up in the world. 

It is our peculiar liappiness, undto the Goqpel, to 
have God revealed to us in his genuine character; as 
without variableness or shadow qf tunmg. We 
know that at no time there is ^ny change ather in 
his affections, or in the plan of his administn^oB. 

* Psalm 1.21. 
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OneligKl aiways shines upon lis from above. . One 
clear and^ direct path is alwap porated out to man. 
The Supreme Being is, and was, and ever will be, 
the supporter of order and virtue; the righteous 
Jjord loving rigkteotisness. Ilie external forms of 
religion may vary ; but under all dispensations Which 
proceed from God, its substance is the same. It 
tends continually to one point, the purification of 
man's heart and life. This was the object of the 
ori^ndl law of nature. This was the scope of the 
Mraaic institution amidst all its sacrifices and rites ; 
and this is unquestionably the end of the Gospel. 
So invariably constant is God to this purpose, that 
the dispensation of mercy in Christ Jesus, which 
admits of the vicarious atonement and righteousness 
of a Redeemer, makes no change in our obligation 
to ftdfil the duties of a good life. The Redeemer 
himself hath taught us, that to the end of time the 
moral law continues in its full force ; and that /i// 
heaven and earth pass away, one jot or tittle shall in 
nffwise pass from it. * This is the only institution 
kqown to men, whose authority is unchanging and 
constant. Human laws rise and fall with the em- 
pires that gave them birth. S3rstems of philosophy 
vary with the progress of Imowledge and lights 
Manners, sentiments, and opinions, alter with the 
course of time. But throughout all ages, aiid amidst 
all revolutions, the rule of moral and religious cour 
duct is the same. It partakes of that immutability 
of the divine nature, on which it is founded. Such 
as it was deliv^ed to the first worshippers of God; 
it continued to be, at this day, to us; and such it 
shall remain to our jposterity for ever. 

* Matth. V. 18. 
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IIL Let the contemplation df this perfection bf 
the divine natuie teach us to imitatiei, as fkr as our 
frailly win permit^ that constancy and steadfastness 
which we adore. All the moral attributes of tbe 
Supreme Being are standards of character toward 
whidi we ought to aspire. But as in all these per- 
fecti<ms there are properties peculiar to the divine 
nature, bur endeavours to resemble them are- laid 
under great restrictions by the dissimiiarity bettipeen 
our nature and the divine. With respect to tkat 
attribute which we now constder, the circmnstancselB 
are evident which preclude improper imitation^ ITo 
man it is frequently necessary to correct his &rwBtB, 
and to change his conduct. An attempt, therefore, 
to continue wholly invariable, would, in our situtttion, 
be ho other than imprudent and criminal obsdnacy. 
But withall, the immediate rectitude oi the De^ 
should lead us to aspire after fixedness of prin€a{fe, 
and uniformity in conduct^ as the glory o£ the ra« 
tiohal nature. Impressed with the sente oi ihat 
supreme excellence which results fix)m unchanging 
goodness, faithfulness, and truth, let u& beconae 
ashamed of that levity which degrades the human 
character^ Let us ponder our paths, act upon a 
well-regulated plan, and remain consistent with our- 
selves. Contemplating the glory of tbe Fa&ec of 
Li^te, let us aim at being transformed, in some 
degree, into the same image, Jrom gioryio giory. 
finally, 

IV. Let the divine immutability became the 
ground of confidence and trust to good me% amidst 
all the revolutions of this uncertain: world;: ;i^Xliis is 
one of the chief improvements to be made of the 



wfag^Qt, and therefore requires fuU illi^taratioTi. 
T!h6m are three lights in l^hich we may view the 
benefit redounding to us from that attribute of God 
which we now consider. It assures us of the con* 
stancy: ot* Nature ; of the reguhu: adaiinistrati<H> of 
Providence $ of the certain accomplishment of all 
the divine promises* 

Firsts It gives us ground to depend on the con- 
stant and uniform course of Nature. On the im- 
changeableness of God rests the stability of the 
universe. What we call the laws of Nature, are no 
cither than the decrees of the Supreme Beii]^. It is 
because He is without variableness or shadow (^ 
turnings that those laws have continued the s^me 
since the beginning of the world; that the Sun so 
constantly observes his time of rising and going 
down ; that the s^tsons annually return ; the tides 
periodically ebb and flow ; the earth yields its fruit 
at stated intervals ; and the human bcnly and mental 
powers advance to maturity by a regular progress* 
In all those motions and operations which are inces- 
santly going on throughout nature, there is no stop 
nor interruption ; no change nor innovation ; no 
deflection from iheir main scope. The same power- 
ful and steady hand wfaidi gave the ^t impulse to 
the powers of nature, restrains them from ever 
exceeding their prescribed line. Hence arises the 
chief comfort of our present life. We find ourselves 
in a regular and orderly world. We look forward 
to a known succession of events. We are enabled 
to form plans of action. From the cause, we calcu- 
late the e£fect$ and from the past, we reason with 
confidence concerning the future. 
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Accustomed from our infancy to this constancy 
in Nature^ we are hardly sensible of the blessing. 
Familiarity has the same effect here, as in many 
other enjoyments, to efface gratitude; But let us, 
for a moment, take an opposite view of things. Let 
us suppose, that we had any cause to dread capri- 
ciousness, or change, in the Power who rules the 
course of Nature ; any ground to suspect that, but 
for one day, the Sun might not rise, nor the current 
of the waters hold their« usual course, nor the, laws 
of motion and vegetation proceed as wje have been 
accustomed to behold them. What dismay would 
instantly fill all hearts ! What horror would seem to 
overspread the whole face of Nature 1 What part 
could we act, or whither could we run, in the midst 
of convulsions, which overturned all the measures 
we had formed for happiness, or for safety? The 
present abode of man would then become, as. Job 
describes the region of the grave, a land qfdatkness, 
as darkness itself^ and the shadow qf death ; mthmt 
any order; and where the light is as ^darkness. 
With what joy ought we then to recognise an unva- 
rying and stedfast Ruler, under whose dominion we 
have no such disasters to dread ;. but can depend on 
the course of Nature continuing to proceed as it has 
ever gone on, until the period shall arrive of its final 
dissolution! 

But though the great laws of Nature be constant 
like their Author, yet in the aflairs of men, tbere is 
much variety and change. AH that regards our 
present possessions and enjoyments was, for wise 

* Job, X. 22. 
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reasons, leflt) in a great measure, uncertain ; and from 
this uncertainty arises the distress of human life. 
Sensible of the changes to .which we lie open, we 
look round with anxipus eyes, and eagerly grasp at 
every object which appears to promise us security. 
But in vain is the whole circle of human thing3 
explored with this view. There is nothing^ on earth 
so stable as to assure us of undisturbed rest, nor so 
powerful as to aflford us constant protection. Time, 
death, and change triumph over, all the labours of 
men. What we build up, they incessantly destroy. 
The public condition of nations, and the private 
fortunes of individuals, are alike subject tt> reverse, 
life nev^ retains long the same form. Its whole 
scenery is continually shifting round us. ^ Amidst 
those endless vicissitmles, what can give any firm 
copsolation, any satisfying resit, to the heart, except 
the dominion of a wise : and righteous Sovereign, 
mth whom there is no variableness, nor shadow of 
turning ? . Though all things change, and we our- 
selves be involved in the general mutability, yet as long 
as^there is fixed and permanent goodness at the head 
of the universe, we ar^ assured that the great inte- 
rests of a|l good men shall be safe. That river per- 
p_etually &ow^, the streams whereof make glad the city 
qfjGod. We know that, the jSupreme Being loved 
righteousness from the beginning of days, and that 
he will cooitinue to love it to the last. Under his 
government nooe of those revolutions happen which 
.have place ampng the kingdoms of ^he earth j where 
princes die, and new sovereigns ascend the throne ; 
new ministers a^^d new counsels succeed } the whole 
f;»CQ (^ affidrs is changed ; ;and former plans fall into 
dt^livio^. B^t the throne of ffie^Jjord is estabU^^d 
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ftr ever ; and the thoughts of his heart endure to all 
generations. We serve the same God whom our 
fathers worshipped, and whom our posterity shall 
adore« His unchanging dominion comprehends all 
events and all ages ; establishes a connecting princi- 
ple which holds together the past, the present, and 
the future ; gives stability to things which in them- 
selves are fluctuating, and extracts order from those 
which appear most confused. Well may the earth 
rejoice^ and the multitude, of isles he glad^ because 
there reigneth over the univei*se such an immutable 
Lord. 

Were you to unhinge this great article of faith ; 
were you either to say with thejbol, that there is no 
Gody or to suppose with the superstitious, that the 
God who rules is variable and capricious j you would, 
indeed, lay the axe to the root of the tree, and cut 
down, with one blow, the hope and security of man- 
kind. For you would then leave nothing in the 
whole compass of nature, but a round of casual and 
transitory being ; ho foundation of trust, no protec- 
tion to the righteous, no stedfa^t principle to uphold 
and to regulate the succession of existence. Instead 
of that magnificent spectacle which the world now 
exhibits, when beheld in connection with the divine 
government, it would then only present to view a 
multitude of short-lived creatures, springing out of 
the dust, wandering on the face of the earth without 
guide or protector, struggling for a few years against 
the torrent of uncertainty and change; and then 
sinking into utter oblivion, and vanishing like visions 
of the night. Mysterious obspurity would involve 
the beginning of things ; disorder would mark theiir 
progress ; and tiie blackness of darkness would coves: 

9t 
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their final result. Whereas, ^hen Faith enables us 
to recover an universal Sovereign, whose power never 
£iils, and whose wisdom and goodness never chang<^ 
the prospect clears up on every side. A rajr &ota 
the great source, of h'ght seems to illnomiate the 
whole creation. Good men discover a parent and a 
friend. They attain a fortresa in every diahg^ j a 
refhge amidst all stom^^ a dwelling place in aU 
generations. They 9^e no longer q/raid of evil tidings* 
Their fieart isjised^ trusting in the^Lord. 

Thoooh these reasonings, from the unchanging 
tenour of divine government, cannot but afford much 
comfort to good men^ their satisfaction, however, 
becomes still more complete, when they consider. the 
explicit promises which are giv^i them in the word 
of God. The immutability of the divine purpose 
assures them most perfectly of those promises being 
fulfilled in due time, how adverse soever circum* 
stances may at present appear to their accomplish- 
ment. The Strength qf Israel is not a man that hi ' 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should repents 
Hath he said it, and shall he not do it? Hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good? Men have 
the command only of the present time. When that 
is suffered to pass, changes may befall, either in their 
own state, or in the situation of things around them, 
which shall defeat their best intentions in our behalf^ 
and render all their promises fruitless. Hence, even 
setting aside the danger of human inconstancy, the 
confidence whiclTwe can repose on any earthly pro* 
tector is extremely imperfect Man, in his highest 
glory, is but a reed floating on the stream of tim^ 
and forced to follow every new direction of the ciu:- 
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rent. But God is the rock qf ages. All time is 
equally in his hands. Intervening accidents cannot 
embarrass him ; nor any unforeseen dbstacle retard 
the performance of his most distant promise. Or^ 
day is 'with the Lord as a thousand years^ and a thou- 
sand years are as one day. There is no vicissitude 
in the human state in which good men cannot take 
sanctuary with him as a sure and abiding friend ;' the 
safe conductor of their pilgrimage here^ as well as 
the eternal rest of their souls hereafter. . All their 
patrons may desert them, and all their friends may 
die ; but the Lord still lives, who is their rock ; and 
the most high God, who is their Redeemer. He hath 
promised that he will not leave them when they are old, 
nor forsake them when tlieir strengthfaileth ; and that 
even when their hearts shall faint, and their flesh fail^ 
he will be the strength of their heart, and their portion 
for ever. His immutability is not only the ground 
of trust in him during their own abode on earth, but 
gives them the satisfaction of looking forward to thie 
same.wise and good administration as continued to 
the end of time. When departing hence, and bidding 
adieu to life, with all its changeful scenes, they can 
with comfort and .peace leave their family, their 
friends, and . their deadest concerns, in the hands of 
that God who reigneth for ever, and whose coynte- 
nance shall always behold the upright with the same 
complacency. My days are like a shad&w that cfe- 
clineth, and I am withered like the grass. , But thou, 
O Lord, shall endure for ever ; and thy remembrance 
to Ml generations. The children of thy servants shall 
continue ; and their seed shall be established^ before 
thee.^ 

* Psalmou..ll, 12. 28 
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Such are the benefits which good men may derive 
from meditating on God as without 'variableness or 
shadow of turning. It inspires them with sentiments 
of devout, humble, £lnd grateful addratidn. It points 
out to them the unvarying tenour of conduct which 
they ought to hold ; checks theif fickleness and in- 
constancy ; and, amidst all distresses and fears, affords 
them comfort. The immutability of God is the surest 
basis on which their hopes can be built. It is indeed 
the pillar on which the whole universe rests. — On 
such serious and solemn meditations let our thoughts 
often dwell, in order to correct that folly and levity 
which are so apt to take possession of the human 
heart. And if our minds be overawed, and even 
depressed with so high a yiew of the divine nature^ 
let them be relieved by the reflection, that to this 
unchangeable God we are permitted to look up, 
through a gracious Mediator^ who, though possesi^ 
of divmp perfection, is not unconscious of huhiSn 
distress s^d frailty. v . 
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the vefse preceding the text, and the proper argu- 
ment is founded upon it Seeing that we Jwm a great 
high priest 'who is passed into the hecevens, Jesus the Son 
(fGod, let us holdfast our prqfession. But though it 
be encouraging to know that our high priest is the 
Son qf God, and that he is passed into the heavens, 
y^t th?8e facts alone are not sufficient to readier him 
the full object of our confidence^ For, «s the apostle 
irfterwards observes, it belongs to the character of a 
high priest to be taken Jrom among tneny that he rmy 
lume compassion on the ignorant and them ih^ are out 
qf ike way, seeing that he fumself is compai^d with 
if^rmity. In order then to satisff u$ c£ otir high 
priest's possessing also the quaiifieations c^' n^^rcy 
and compassion, we are told that be is touffhe^ with the 
Jis^ling cf owr ivt^^rmities^ and was in aU points tempted 
Uke as we are^ The force of this consideration I 
purpose now to illustrate^ I shall first explain the 
fects which are stated in the text, and then show how 
from these our Savimu:*s ciHnpassion. is to be inferred, 
and in what naanner it may be accoounodated to the 
consolation and hope of good men amidst various 
exigencies of life^ 

Th£ assertion in the text of Christ's being touched 
with iheJeeUng (^om itffirm^s, plainly implies that 
he had fuU experience both of the external dis- 
tresses, and of the internal sorrows of human nature. 
Assuming a body such as ours, he subjected himself 
to all the natural consequences of coi^oreal frailty. 
He did npt chpoae for himself an ea^ and opulent 
condition, ia order to glide through the world with 
tiie least molestation. He did not suit his. mission 
to tjie ^ppi^ rai^s of mankind chiefly, by assimilating 

8 . 
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iiis State to theirs ^ bat, born in mqatiiMss and bred 
up to labour, he submitted to th^ inconvenienctes 
of that poor and toilsome life which falls to the 
share of l^e most numerous part of the human 
race. Whatever is severe in the disregard of rela* 
tions or the ingratitude of friends, in the scorit of 
the proud or the insults of the mean, in the viru^ 
lenee of reproach or the shat^ness of pain^ was 
undergone by Christ. Though bis life was shorty 
he familiarized himseif in it with a wide compass of 
human woe ; and there is almost no distressful situT 
ation to which we can be r^uced^ but what he ha^^ 
experienced before us. There is not the least reason 
to ima^ne that the eminence of his nature raised 
him abore the sensations of trouble and grief. Had 
this been the case> he would have been a sufferer in 
appearance only, not in reality; tliere would have 
been no merit in his patience^ or in the resignation 
which he expressed. On the contrary, it app^rs^ 
from many circumstances, that the sensibility of his 
nature was tender and exquisite. He affected none 
of that hard indifference in which some ancient philc- 
sophers vainly gloried. He felt as a man, and he sym* 
pathised with the feelings of others. On difiei^nt 
occasions we are informed that he was troubled in 
spirit^ that he groaned^ and that he wept The rela- 
tion of his agony in the garden of Gethsemand 
exhibits a striking picture of the sensations of inno- 
cent nature oppressed with anguish. It discover* 
all the conflict between the dread of suffering on 
the one hand, and the sense of duty on the other j 
the man struggling for a while with human weak<^ 
ness, and in the end recollected in virtue, and rising 
superiour to the objects of dismay which were then in 
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his view. Be^erJ if it be ips^sSic^ kt Ms tcup :pa$s 
from me. . NeverthelesjSj not as I wiU^ but as thou wilt. 
Thy will be done. Thus was our Saviour touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities. He was a man of 
sorrowsy and acquainted with gritf. 

It is added in the Text, that he was in all points 
tempted . like as we are. To be tempted is, in the 
language of Scripture, to undergo such trials of 
virtue as are accompanied with diflSculty and con- 
flict. Though our Lord was not liable to any 
temptations from depravity of nature, yet he was 
perpetually exposed to such as arise from situations 
the most adverse to virtue. His whole life was in 
this respect a course of temptation ; that is, a severe 
trial of his constancy by every discouragement. He 
suffered repeated pi'ovocations both from friends 
and foes. His endeavours to do good were requited 
with. the most obstinate and perverse opposition. 
Sometimes,; by the solicitations of ignorant multi- 
tudes, he was tempted to accept the proffers of 
worldly greatness. Oftener, by the insults of mul- 
titudes, more blind and brutal, he was tempted to 
desert an office which exposed him to so much 
misery. Together with the world, the powers of 
darkness also combined their efforts against him. 
We are informed that he was led into the wilderness^ 
and amidst the horrors of a wild and dreary solitude, 
was tempted qf the d^oil. The great adversary of 
mankind seems to h^^ve bee^n permitted to exert 
unusual proofs of his power and malice, on purpose 
that the trial of our Saviour's constancy might be 
more complete, and his victory over him ipore illus- 
trious and distinguished. 

From all these circumstances, the conclusion is 
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obvious^ that our Lord knows, from personal expe- 
rience^ all the discouragements and temptations 
which virtue can suffer. Though he participated 
not of the corruption, yet he felt the weakness of 
human nature. He felt the strength of passion. He 
is no stranger to the disturbance and commotion 
which either the attacks of the world or the powers 
of darkness, are able to raise within the breast of 
man. One remarkable difference, indeed, takes 
place between our temptations and those of Christ. 
Though he was tempted like as we are^ yet.he was 
without sin. Though the conflict was the same, the 
issue was different. We are often foiled j, He always 
overcame. But his disconformity to ib iu' this 
respect, is far fi:om weakening the strength of our 
present argument. For sin contracts and hardens 
the heart. Every degree of guilt incui^ed by 
yielding to temptation tends to debase the mind, 
and to weaken the generous and benevolent prin- 
» ciples of human nature. If from our Lord's being 
tempted like as we are, we have any ground to expect 
his sympathy ; from his being tempted, yet withmt 
sin, we are entitled to hope that his sympathy, 
unallayed and perfect, will operate with more com- 
plete energy. 

From this view of the facts which aire stated in 
the Text, I proceed to show how justly we may infer 
our Saviour's compassion, and in what manner it is 
to be accommodated to the consolation of good men 
amidst various exigencies of life. 

It has been the universal opinion of mankind, that 
personal experience of suffering humanizes.the heart. 
In the school of affliction, compassion is always ^up^ 
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his view. Be^er I tfil be ips^sSic^ kt tkh cup pass 
from me. . Nevertheless^ not as I wiU^ but as thou wilt. 
Thy mil be done.. Thus was our Saviour touched 
mffi the feeling of our infirmities. He was a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 

It is added in the Text, that he was in all points 
tempted . like as we are. To be tempted is, in the 
language of Scripture, to undergo such trials of 
virtue as are accompanied with diflSculty and con- 
flict- Though our Lord was not liable to any 
temptations from depravity of nature, yet he was 
perpetually exposed to such as arise from situations 
the most adverse to virtue. His whole life was in 
this respect a course of temptation ; that is, a severe 
trial of his constancy by every discouragement. He 
suffered repeated provocations both from friends 
and foes. His endeavours to do good were requited 
with. the most obstinate and perverse opposition. 
Sometimes,: by the solicitations of ignorant multi- 
tudes, he was tempted to accept the proffers of 
worldly greatness. Oftener, by the insults of mul- 
titudes, more blind and brutal, he was tempted to 
desert an office which exposed him to so much 
misery. Together with the world, the powers of 
darkness also combined their efforts against him. 
We are informed that he was led into the wilderness, 
and amidst the horrors of a wild and dreary solitude, 
was tempted of the devil. The great adversary of 
mankind seems to h^^ve bee^n permitted to exert 
unusual proofs of his power and malice, on purpose 
that the trial of our Saviour*s constancy might be 
more complete, and his victory over him ipore illus- 
trious and distinguished. 

From all these circumstances, the conclusion is 
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obviousi that our Lord knows, from personal expe- 
rience^ all the discouragements and temptations 
which virtue can sufier. Though he participated 
not of the corruption, yet he felt the weakness of 
human nature. He felt the strength of passion. He 
is no stranger to the disturbance and commotion 
which either the attacks of the world or the powers 
of darkness, are able to raise within the breast of 
man. One remarkable difference, indeed, takes 
place between our temptation^ and those of Chriet. 
Though he was tempted like as we are, yet.he was 
without sin. Though the conflict was the same, the 
issue was different. We are often foiled j. He always 
overcame. But his disconformity to ik in this 
respect, is far ftom weakening the strength of our 
present argument. For sin contracts ^nd hardens 
the heart. Every degree of guilt incurred by 
yielding to temptation tends to debase the mindh, 
and to weaken the generous and benevolent prin- 
> ciples of human nature. If from our Lord's being 
tempted like as we are, we have any ground to expert 
his sympathy; from his being tempted, ifet withmt 
sin, we are entitled to hope that his sympathy, 
unallayed and perfect, will operate with more com- 
plete energy. 

From this view of the facts which aire stated in 
the Text, I proceed to show how justly we may infer 
our Saviour's compassion, and in what manner it is 
to be accommodated to the consolation of good men 
amidst various exigencies of life. 

It has been the universal opinion of mankind, that 
personal experience of suffering humanizes.the heart. 
In the school of affliction, compassion is always ^up^ 
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po^ed io be mont l^ortm^fy karfaed ; and hence in 
the laws of Moses, when the Isriielites are command* 
ed not to oppress the stranger, this reason is given, 
J^ ifou know the heart of a stranger^ seeing ye were 
strangers j^urseke^ in ^ land ofEgypt.^ The dis- 
tress, accordingly, fiy for consolation to thc^e who 
hav« been theit companions in woe* They decline 
the prosperous, and look up to them with a sus^ 
piciotis eye. They consider them as ignorant of 
their feelings, and therefore regardless of their com- 
plaints. Amidst the nianifold sorrows of life, then, 
how soothing is the thought that our great Interces- 
sor with God was a fellow-sufFerer with ourselves, 
while he passed through this Valley of tears. 

But it was necessary for Christ, it may be said, to 
assume our nature in order to acquire the knowledge 
of its infirmity and distress. As a divine person, 
was he not perfectly acquainted with our frame be- 
fore he descended to the earth ? Did he stand in 
Ijeed of being prompted to compassion by the ex- * 
perience of our sorrows? Could his experimental 
knowledge of human weakness increase the benevo- 
lence 6f a nature which before was perfect ? — — 
No : he submitted to be touched with the feeUng of 
our infirmities^ and to be tempted like as we are ; not 
in order to become acquainted with our nature, but 
to satisfy lis that he knew it perfectly ; not in order 
to acquire any new degree of goodness, but to give 
us the firmer confidence in the goodness which he 
possessed, and to conVey the sense of it to out 
hearts with greater force and effect. 

t)istrust is a weakness pecullatiy incident' to the 
iiiiBeraWe. They are apt to neject hope, to indulge 

* Exod. xxiii. 9. 
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fear, and to tinge, witii the dark ^out of thfeir own 
mindsf, eveiy object whidi is oflered for their encou- 
ragement. The representations given us of the 
Deity in Scripture, afford undoubtedly much ground 
for trust in his goodness. But the perfection of an 
Almighty Being, who dwelleth in the secret place of 
eternity, whom no man hcak seen or am see, is over- 
whelming to a timid apprehension. The goodness 
which it promises is a new and unknown form of 
goodness. Whatever proceeds from a nature so far 
superiour to our own, is beheld with a degree of 
awe, which is ready to overpower hope. Upon this 
account, under the Old Testament dispensation, the 
Supreme Being is often described with the attributes 
of a man, in order to give a shade and softening 
to his greatness, and to accommodate his goodness 
more to our capacity. The relentings of a friend, 
the pity of a parent, and the sighs of a mourner, are 
ascribed to the Almighty. BAt we easily perceive 
*such attributes to be no more than figures and allu- 
sions. The comfort which they afford is not definite 
nor precise. They leave the mind under an anxious 
uncertainty, lest it err in its interpretation of those 
allegories of mercy. In the person of Jesus Christ; 
the object of our trust is brought nearer to our- 
selves ; ^nd of couree adapted more effectually to 
our encouragement. Those well-known tender affec- 
tions, which are only figuratively ascribed to the 
Divinity, are in our great Mediator thoroughly 
realized. His goodness is the goodness of human 
nature exalted and rendered perfect. It is that spe- 
cies of goodness with which we are best acquainted, 
compassion to the unhappy ; and compassion culti- 
vated by that discipline which we know to be the 
most powerful, the experience of sorrows. 



, SERMON XX. 

On the Compassion of Christ. 

{Preached at the Celebration of the Sacramrat of the Lprd^ 
Supper.] 



Hj^brbws^ iv. 15. 

We have not an high priest which cannot he touched 
mth the feelings qf our infirmities ; but "was in all 
poiritsi tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 

''^n'HEN we compare the counsds of Providence 
. with the p!ans of men, we find a like dilffereftice 
onain, as in the works of nature compared with those 
of art. The works of art may, at first view, appear ' 
the most finished and beautiful ; but when the eye is 
assisted to pry intd their contexture, the nicest 
workmanship is discerned to be rough and blemished. 
Whereas the works of nature gain by the most ac- 
curate examination ; and those which on a superficial 
survey appear defective or rude, the more intimately 
they are inspected, discover the more exact construc- 
tion and consummate beauty. In the same manner, 
the systems of worldly policy, though at first they 
seem plausible and profound, soon betray, in their 
progress, the narrowness of the human understand- 
ing J while those dispensations of Providence, which 
appeared to furnish objections either against the 
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goodness or the wisdom of Heaven, have, upon a 
fnore extensive view of their consequences, fre- 
quently afforded the most striking proofs of both. 

God manifested in the Jlesh^ was to the Jews a 
stumblmg'blockj and to the Greeks foolishness. It 
contradicted every prepossession which their con- 
fined ideas of reh'gion and philosophy led them to 
entertain. If a superiour Being was to interpose for 
the restoration of a degenerate world, they concluded 
that he would certainly appear in celestial majesty. 
But the thoughts of God are not as the thoughts qfmen. 
The divine wisdom saw it to be fit that the Saviour 
of mankind should in all things be made Uke unto 
those whom he came to save. By living as a mau 
among men, he dispensed instruction in the most 
winning manner. He added to instruction the gi^ca 
and the force of his own example. He accom- 
modated that example to the most trying and difficult 
situations of human life ; and, by suffering a painful 
death, he both taught men how to suffer and die ; 
and, in that natore which had offended, he offered a 
solemn expiation to God for human guilt. 

Besides these ends, so worthy of God, which were 
accomplished by the incarnation of Christ, another, 
of high importance, is suggested in the text. Human 
life is to good men, as well as to others, a state of 
suffering and distress. To supply them with proper 
consolation and encouragement during such a state, 
was one great purpose of the undertaking of Christ. 
With this view he assumed the office of their high 
pri^t, or mediator with God; and the encourage- 
ment which this office aflfords them, will be propor- 
tioned to their assured belief, first of his power, and 
next of his compassion. His power is set forth in 
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the ve|se preceding the text, and the proper argu- 
ment is founded upon it. Seeing that we kof^e a great 
high priest who is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son 
qfGodf let us holdfast our ptefes^on. But though it 
be encouraging to know that our high jnriest is the 
Son qf God, and that he is passed into the heenvens, 
yet these facts alone are not sufficient to r^odef him 
the full object of our confidence. For, as the apostle 
afterwards observer, it belongs to the qbaraeter of a 
high priest to be takevi Jrom among tn^y ijwt hevfutff 
have compassion on the ignerant and them th$^ mre out 
qf the way, seeing that he himself is cmnpai^d with 
infirmity. In order then to satisi^ u$ Q^ oUr higb 
priest's posseting also the qualifications of* vasatcy, 
and compassion, we are told that be is tou^heMwith the 
Jelling qf ovr ift^rmUieSy md was in allpoi^ tempted 
like as we are^ The force of this consideration I 
purpose now to illustrate. I dl^l first eispdain tlie 
fects which are stated in the text, and th^^diowhow 
from these our Savioiur's compassooa is to be inferred^ 
and in wbal manjpter it may be accommodated to )im 
consolation and h^c^ of good men amidst various 
exigencies of life* 

Thb assertioo in ikm text of Christ's being touched 
with Ikejeding (fom ififirmitks, plainly implies that 
he bad fi^ experiei»ce both of the eternal dis- 
tres^6s, and of the interoal sorrows of human nature. 
Assuming a body such as ours, he subjected himself 
to aj! the natural consequences of corporeal frailty. 
He did n(>t ohpo^e for himself an easy and opulent 
coruUtion, in order to glide throiugh the world isrith 
tile least lupl^st^ioo. He did not suit his. mission 
to t^o t^pp^ rtu^ks of mankind chiefly, by assimilating 
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ills sUte to theirs ^ bat, born in mqatii^ss and bred 
up to labour, he submitted to the inconveniencied 
of that poor and toilsome life which falls to the 
share of l^e most numerous part of the human 
race. Whatever is severe in the disregard of rela* 
tions or the ingratitude of friends, in the scorii. of 
the proud or the insults of the mean, in the viru^ 
lence of reproach or the sharpness of pain, waa 
undergone by Christ, Though his life was shorty 
he familiarized himself in it with a wid? compass of 
human woe ; and there is almost no distressful sitUf 
^tion to which we can be r^uced, but what he ha9^ 
experienced before us. There is not the least reason 
to imagine that the eminence of his nature raised 
him above the sensations of trouble and grief. Had 
this been thd case, he woidd have been a sufferer in 
appearance only, not in reality; tliere would have 
been no merit in his patiemre, or in the resignation 
which he expressed. On the contrary, it appears, 
from many circumstances, that the sensibility of hii 
nature was tender and exquisite. He aflfected none 
of that hard indifference in which some ancient philoi- 
sophers vainly gloried. He felt as a man, and he sym* 
pathised with the feelings of others. On different 
occasions we are informed that he was troubled m 
spirit^ that he groaned^ and that he wepU The rela- 
tion of his agony in the garden of Gethsemand 
exhibits a striking picture of the sensations of inno^ 
cent nature oppressed with anguish. It discovers 
all the conflict between the dread of suffering on 
the one hand, and the sense of duty on the other j 
the man struggling for a while with human weak^ 
ness, and in the end recollected in virtue, and rising 
superiour to the objects of dismay which were then in 
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the ve|se preceding the text, and the proper argu- 
ment is founded upon it. Seeing that we hem a greaU 
high priest who is passed into the heatenSf Jems the Son 
qfGodt ktvs holdfast our profession. But though it 
be encouraging to know that our high priest is the 
Son qf Godi and that he is passed into the hemenSf 
yet these facts alone are not sufficient to r^oder him 
the full object of our confidence* For, as the ^gipostle 
iifterwards observes, it belougs to the character ci a 
high priest to be taken Jrom among tn&ty, tMt he may 
heme compassion on the ignorant and them th$i ate out 
qf the way^ seeing th^t he himself is compound with 
infirmiij/. In order then to satisi^ u» o^' oUr high 
priest's posseting also the quaJiifieatsQns of* tn^rcy 
and compassion, we are toy that be is tomhedwith the 
feeling (f ovr iftfirmitieSj md was in all points tempted 
like as we are^ The force of this consideration I 
purpose »ow to illustrate^ I djaJl first exidam Hie 
&cts whii^h are stated in the text, wod then diow how 
from these our Savioiur's compassooa is to be inferred^ 
and ill what niianjcier it may be accommodated to the 
consolation and hope of good men amidst various 
exigencies of life^ 

The assertion in the text of Christ's being touched 
with ihefe^ng ^om ififirmiiks, plainly implies that 
he had fi^ experience both of the external dis- 
tresses, and of the internal sorrows of human nature. 
Assuming a body such as ours, he subjected himself 
to ali the natural consequences of corporeal frailty. 
He did npt ohpose for himself an easy and opulrat 
concUtion, in, oriier to glide throwgh the world xsitk 
tlie least mol^staliion. He did not suit Msc] 
to:tfee cgyp^ riaii^s of mankind chiefly, by ass 
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ills State to theii^ ^ bat, born in mqat>i^ss and bi^ 
up to laboui^, he submitted to the inconveniencteS 
of that poor and toilsome life which falls to the 
share of l^e most numerous part of the human 
race. Whatever is severe in the disregard of rela* 
tions or the ingratitude of friends, in the scora of 
the proud or the insults of the mean, in the vira; 
lence of reproach or the shai'pneas of pain, waa 
undergone by Christ. Though bis life was shorty 
he familiarized himself in it with a wide compass of 
human woe ; and there is almost no distressful situ? 
ation to which we can be r^uced, but what he ha9^ 
experienced before us. There is not the least reason 
to ima^ne that the eminence of his nature raeeii 
him above the sensations of trouble and grief. Had 
this been thd c^ise, he woidd have been a sufferer in 
appearance only, not in reality; tliere would have 
been no merit in his patieirce, or in the resignation 
which he expressed. On the contrary, it appears, 
from many circumstances, that the sensibility of his 
nature was tender and exquisite. He aflfected none 
of that hard indifference in which some ancient philo<- 
sophers vainly gloried. He felt as a man, and he sym* 
pathised with the feelings of others. On different 
occasions we are informed that he was troubled in 
spirit^ that he groaned^ and that he wept. The rela- 
tion of his agony in the garden of Gethsemand 
exhibits a striking picture of the sensations of inno^ 
cent nature oppressed with anguish. It discovers 
all the conflict between the dread of suffering on 
the one hand, and the sense Of duty on the other j 
the man struggling for a while with human weak** 
ness, and in the '^'^^ --^-^oUected in virtue, and rising 
siir^-"-^ - "-^V t* dismay which were then in 
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his view. Ee^trJ jfil be fostSk^ let ihk cup pass 
from me. NeoerthelesSy not as I mU^ hut as thou wilt. 
Thy mil he done. Thus was our Saviour touched 
mtk the feeling qfour infirmities. He was a man qf 
sorrowSy and acquainted "with grief. 

It is added in the Text, that he was in all points 
tempted . like as we are. To be tempted is, in the 
language of Scripture, to undergo such trials erf' 
virtue as are accompanied with diflSculty and con- 
flict. Though our Lord was not liable to any 
temptations from depravity of nature, yet he was 
perpetually exposed to such as ariss from situations 
the most adverse to virtue. His whole life was in 
this respect a course of temptation ; that is, a severe 
trial of his constancy by every discouragement. He 
suffered repeated provocations both from fnends 
and foes. His endeavours to do good were requited 
with , the most obstinate and perverse opposition. 
Sometimes,: by the solicitations of ignorant multi- 
tudes, he was tempted to accept the proffers of 
worldly greatness. Oftener, by the insults of mul- 
titudes, more blind and brutal, he was tempted to 
desert an office which exposed him to so much 
misery. Together with the world, the powers of 
darkness also combined their efforts against him. 
We are informed that he was led into the wilderness, 
and amidst the horrors of a wild and dreary solitude, 
was tempted qf the detail. The great adversary of 
mankind seems to have been permitted to exert 
unusual proofs of his power and malice, on purpose 
that the trial of our Saviour's constancy might be 
more complete, and his victory over him more illus- 
trious and distinguished. 

From all these circumstances, the conclusion is 

IS 
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obviousi that our Lord knows, from personal expe- 
rience, all the discouragements and temptations 
which virtue can suffer. Though he participated 
not of the corruption, yet he felt the weakness of 
human nature. He felt the strength of passion. He 
is no stranger to the disturbance and commotion 
which either the attacks of the world or the powers 
of darkness, are able to raise within the breast of 
man. One remarkable difference, indeed, takes 
place between our temptations and those of Christ. 
Though he was tempted like as we are^ yetM was 
without sin. Though the conflict was the same, the 
issue was different. We are often foiled j, He always 
overcame. But his disconformity to us in' this 
respect, is far from weakening the strength of our 
present argument. For sin contracts ^nd hardens 
the heart. Every degree of guilt incurred by 
yielding to temptation tends to debase the mind, 
and to weaken the generous and benevolent prin- 
* ciples of human nature.. If from our Lord's being 
tempted like as we are^ we have any ground to expert 
his sympathy ; from his being tempted, yet witfumt 
sin^ we are entitled to hope that his sympathy, 
unallayed and perfect, will operate with more com- 
plete energy. 

From this view of the facts which are stated in 
the Text, I proceed to show how justly we may infer 
our Saviour's compassion, and in what manner it is 
to be accommodated to the consolation of good men 
amidst various exigencies of life. 

It has been the universal opinion of mankind, that 
personal experience of suffering hum^zes.the heart* 
In the school of affliction, compassion is always ^upn 
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standing all tfie infirmities incident to iU no man is 
under a necessity of being wicked. So far is our 
Saviour's experience of our nature from aflfording any 
ground of hope to presumptuous offetiders, that it 
ought to fill them with terrour. For it shows tl^em 
how thoroughly qualified he is to discrimmate accu- 
rately the characters of men, and to mark the 
boundaries between frailty and perverseness. He 
who from his own feelings well knows all the work- 
ings of the human heart, clearly discerns how differ^ 
«nt their temper is from what was once his own. He 
perceives that vice, not virtue, is their choice ; and 
that instead of resisting temptation, they resist con- 
science. He sees that infirmity aflS>rds them no 
excuse ; and that the real cause of their acting a 
criminal part, is not because they cannot do better, 
but, in truth, because they will not. Having for- 
feited every title to compassion, they are left in the 
hands of justice ; and according as they have sown, 
they must expect to reap. 

But, in the next place, to such as are sincere and 
upright, the doctrine which I have illustrated affi>rds 
high encouragement, and powerfully recommends 
the Christian religion. It places that religion in its 
proper point of view, as a medicinal plan, intended 
both for the recovery of mankind from guilt, and for 
their consolation under trouble. The law was given 
hy Moses ; but grace and truth came ly Jesus Christ. 
The Law was a dispensation of mere authority. The 
Gospel is a dispensation, not of authority only, but 
of relief. If it discovers new duties and imposes 
new obligations, it opens also sources of comfort 
which were before unknown to the world. 
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A Mediator between God and his creatures was 
an object latter which men in all nations, and under 
all forms of religion, had long and anxiously sou^t. 
The follies of superstition have served tp dii^lose to 
us, ifc this instance, the sentiments of nature. The 
whole religion of paganism was a system of mediation 
and intercession. Depressed by a conscious sense of 
guilt, nature shrunk at the thought of adventuring 
on a direct approach to the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse ; and laboured to find out some auspicious 
introductor to that awful presence. With blind and 
trembling eagerness the nations fled to subordinate 
deities, to tutelar gods, and to departed spirits, as 
tlieir patrons and advocates above. Them they 
studied to sooth with such costly gifts, such pompous 
rites, or such humble supplications as they tliought 
might incline them to favour their cause, and to sup- 
port their interests with the Supreme Divinity. While 
mankind were bewildered in this darkness, the Gos- 
pel not only revealed the true Mediator, who in this 
view may be justly called the desire of all nations^ 
but placed his character and office in a light most 
admirably fitted, as has been shown in this Discourse, 
to support the interest of virtue in the world, and to 
encourage the humble, without flattering the pre- 
sumptuous. What plan of religion could be more 
suited to the circumstances of man, or more worthy 
of the goodness of his Creator ? What more ani- 
mating to the pious worshipper, in performing those 
solemn acts of devotion to which we are called by 
the service of this day ? 

I CANNOT conclude without taking notice how 
remarkably this dispensation of religion is calculated 
BB 2 ^ 
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to, promote a spirit of humanity and compassion 
among men, by those very means which it employs 
for inspiring devcftion towards God. We are now 
'drawing nigh to the Supreme Being through a Me^ 
diator, for whose compassion we pray, on account of 
the experience which he has had of our frailty. We 
trust, that having been acquainted with distress, he 
will not despise nor abhor the affliction of the afflicted. 
The argument by which we plead for his compassion, 
concludes still more strongly for mutual charity, and 
sympathy, with one another. He, who in the midst 
of the common sufferings of life, feels not for the 
distressed ; he who relents not at his neighbour's 
grief, nor scans his failings with the eye of a brother, 
must be sensible that he excludes himself from the 
commiseration of Christ. He makes void the argu- 
ment by which he pleads for his mercy ; nay he 
establishes a precedent against himself. Thus, the 
Christian religion approves itself as worthy of God, 
by connecting devotion in strict union with charity. 
As in its precepts the love of God and the love of 
man are joined, so in its institution the exercise of 
both is called forth; and to worship God through 
the mediation of a compassionate High Priest, neces- 
sarily supposes in the worshippers a spirit of compas- 
sion towards their own brethren. 



SERMON XXL 

On the Love of Praise. 



John, xii. 43. 



For they loved the praise of men more than the - 
praise of God* 

'T'HE state of man on earth-, is manifestly designed 
for the trial of his virtue. Temptations every- 
where occur ; and perpetual vigilance and attention 
are required. There is no passion or principle of 
action in his nature, which may not, if left to itself 
betray him into some criminal excess. Corruption 
gains entrance, not only by those passions which are 
apparently of dangerous tendency, such as covetous- 
ness, and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and praise. 
Of this the text suggests a remarkable instance. 
When our Lord appeared in the land of Judea, 
the purity of his doctrine, and the evidence of his 
miracles, procured him a considerable number of 
followers, chiefly among the lower classes of men. 
But the Pharisees, who were the leading and 
fashionable sect, galled with the freedom of his 
reproofs, decried him as an impostor. Hence it 
came to pass, that though some of the rulers beUeoed 
in him, yet, became of the Pharisees, they did not 
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Confess him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank 
and education, ought to have been superiour to any 
popular prejudice, were so far overawed by the 
qpinions of others, as to stifle their conviction, to 
dissemble their faith, and to join with the prevailing 
party; in condemning one whom in their hearts they 
revered: for which this reason is given, that they 
loved the praise of men^ more than the praise of God. 
Since, then, the love of praise can mislead men into 
such culpable and dishonest conduct, let us, with 
some attention, examine the nature of this passion. 
Let us consider how far it is an allowable principle 
of action j. when it begins to be criminal ; and upon 
what accounts we ought to guard against its acquiring 
the entire ascendant. 

We are intended by Providence to be coiinected 
with one another in society. Single unassisted indi- 
viduals pould make small advances towards any 
valuable improvement. By means of society our 
wants are supplied, and our lives rendered comfort- 
able J our capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into proper exercise, in order 
to confirm our mutual connexion, it was necessary 
that some attracting power, which had the effect of 
drawing men together, and strengthening the social 
^ties, should pervade the human system. Nothing 
could more happily fulfil this pui^pose, than our 
being so foromd as to desire the esteem, and to de- 
light in the good opinion, of each other. Had such a 
propensity been wanting, and selfish principles left 
to occupy its place, society must have proved an un- 
harmonious and discordant state. Instead of mutual 
attraction, a repulsive power would have prevailed. 

IS 
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Am<Hig men who liad no ^regard to the approbation 
of one another, all intercourse would have been jar- 
ring and oflFensive, For the wisest ends, therefore, 
the desire of praise was made an originial and power- 
ful principle in the human breast 

To a variety of good purposes it is subservient, 
cmd on aaany occasions co-operates with the principle 
of virtue. It awakens us ftota sloth, invigorates 
activity, and stimulates our eftbrts to excel. It has 
^ven rise to mcwt of the splendid, and to many of the 
useful enterprises of men. It has animated the 
patriot and fired the hero. Magnanimity, gene- 
roai^, and fortitude are what all mankind admire. 
Haiee, such as were actuated by the desire of 
extensive fame, have been prompted to deeds which 
either participated of tlie spirit, or, at least, carried 
the appearance of distinguished virtue. The desire 
of praise is g^ieraUy connected with all the finer 
^hsibiUties of human nature. It affords a ground 
on i»rhich exhoitatioti, counsel, and reproof, can 
work a proper effect. Whereas to be entirely desti- 
tute of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, on 
which no moral impression is easily made^ Where 
tJiere is no desire of praise, there will be also no 
sense of reproach : and if that be extinguished,^ one 
of the principal guards of virtue is removed, and 
ih^ path opened to many opprobrious pursuits. He 
^ose countenance never glowed, with shame, and 
whose heart never beat at the sound of praise, is not 
destined for any honourable distinction } is likely to 
grovd in tiie sordid quest of gain, or to dumber life 
away in the indolence of selfish ^basures. 

Abstracting from the sentiments which are con- 
' nected with the love of praise as a principle of 
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action, the esteem of our fellow-creatures is an object 
which, on account of the advantages it brings, may 
be lawfully pursued. It is necessary to our success 
in every fair and honest undertaking. Not only our 
private interest, but our public usefulness, depends 
in a great measure upon it. The sphere of our 
influence is contracted or enlarged in proportion to 
the degree in which we enjoy the good opinion of 
the public. Men listen with an unwilling ear to one 
whom they do not honour ; while a respected cha- 
racter adds weight to example, and authority to 
counsel. To desire the esteem of others for the sake 
of its effects, is not only allowable, but in many cases 
is our duty j and to be totally indifferent to praise or 
censure, is so far from being a virtue, that it is a real 
defect in character. • 

But while the love qf praise is admitted to be 
a natural, and, in so many respects, an useful prin- 
ciple of action, we are to observe, that it is entitled to 
no more than our secondary regard. It has its 
boundary set j by transgressing which, it is at once 
transformed from an innocent into a most dangerous 
passion. More sacred and venerable principles claim 
the chief direction of human conduct. All the good 
effects- which we have ascribed to the desire of praise, 
are produced by it when remaining in a subordinate 
station.^ But when, passing its natural line, it ^be- 
comes the ruling spring of conduct; when the 
regard which we pay to the opinions of men, 
encroaches on that reverence .which we owe to 
the voice of conscience and the sense of duty; 
the love of praise having then gone out of its proper 
place, instead of improving, corrupts ; and instead of 
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elevating, debases our nature. The proportion which 
this passion holds to other principles of action, is 
what renders it either innocent or criminal. The 
crime with which the Jewish rulers are charged 
in the text, was not that they loved the praise of 
men j but that they loved it more than the praise of 
God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct compe- 
tition between our duty and our fancied honour, 
between the praise of men and the praise of God, 
the passion for applause may become criminal, by 
occupying the place of a better principle. When 
vain-glory usurps the throne of virtue j when osten- 
tation produces actions which conscience ought to 
have dictated j such actions, however specious, have 
no claim to moral or religious praise. We know 
that good deeds, done merely to he seen qfmen^ lose 
their reward with God. If, on occasion of some 
trying conjuncture, which makes us hesitate con- 
cerning our line of conduct, the first question which 
occurs to us be, not whether an action is right in 
itself, and such as a good man ought to perform, but 
whether it is such as will find acceptance with the 
world, and be favourable to our fame, the conclusion is 
too evident, that the desire of applause ha^ obtained an 
undue ascendant. What a wise and good man ought 
to study, is to preserve his mind free from any such 
solicitude concerning praise, as may be in hazard 
of overcoming his sense of duty. The approbation 
of men he may wish to obtain, as far as is consistent 
with the approbation of God. But when both 
cannot be enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
suspense. He is to retire, contented with the testi- 
mony of a good conscience j and to show, by the 
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firmness of his behaviour, that, in the calise of truth 
and virtue, he k sup^iour to aU opinion. — Let us' 
now proceed to consider the arguments which should 
support such a spirit, and guard us against the 
improper influence of praise or censure in the course 
of our duty. 

In the first place, the praise of men is not an 
object of such value in itself, as to be entitled to 
become the leading principle of conduct. We de- 
grade our character, when we allow it more than 
subordinate regard. Like other worldly goods, it is 
apt to dazzle us with a false lustre ; but if we would 
ascertain its true worth, let us reflect both on whom 
it is bestowed, and from whom it proceeds. Were 
the applause of the world always the reward of 
merit; were it appropriated to such alone as by real 
abilities, or by worthy actions, are entitled to rise 
above the crowd, we n^ight justly be flattered by 
possessing a rare /and Vjaluable distinction. But, how 
iar is this from being the case in fact ? How often 
have the despicable and the vile, by dexteixHidy 
xAtching the favour of the. multitude, soared upon 
the wibgs of popular applause, while the virtuous 
and the deserving have been either buried in ob- 
scurity, or obliged to encounter the attacks of unjust 
reproach ? The laurels which hitman praise confeis, 
are withered and blasted by the unworthiness of 
those who wear them» Let the man who is vain 
of public favour, be humbled, by the reflection that, 
in the midst of his success, he is mingled with a 
crowd (rf impostors and deceivers, of hypocrites and 
enthusiasts, of ignorant pretenders and superficial 
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reaeoners, who, by various arts, have attained as high 
a rank as himself in temporary fame. 

We may easily be satisfied that applause will be 
often shared by the undeserving, if we allow our- 
selves to consider from whom it proceeds. When it 
is the approbation of the wise only, and tfie good, 
which is pursued, the love of praise may be then ac- 
counted to contain itself within just bounds^ and to 
run in its proper channel. But the testimony of the 
discerning few^ modest and unassuming as they com- 
monly are, foreos but a small part of the public voice. 
It seldom amounts to more than a whisper, which 
amidst the general clamour is drowned. When the 
love of praise has taken possession of the mind, it 
confines not itself to an object so limited. It grows 
into an appetite for indiscriminate praise. And who 
are they that confer this praise ? A mixed multitude 
of men, who in their whole conduct are guided by 
humour and caprice, far more than by reason j who 
admire false appearances, and pursue false gods; 
who inquire superficially and judge rashly ; whose 
sentiments ar^ for the most part erroneous, always 
changeable and <rften inconsistent. Nor let any one 
imagine, that by looking above the crowd, and court- 
ing the praise of the fashionable and the great, he 
makes sure of true honour. There are a great 
vulgar, as well as a small. Rank often makes no 
difierence in the understandings of men, or in their 
judicious distribution of praise. Luxury^ pride, and 
yanity, have freqiiently as much influence in cor- 
rupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the 
Qpinions of the crowd.-— And is it to such judges as 
these that you submit the supreme direction of your 
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conduct ? Do you stoop to court their favour as your 
chief distinction, when an object of so much juster 
and higher ambition is presented to you in the praise 
of God ? God is the only unerring Judge of what is 
excellent. His approbation alone is the substance^ 
all other praise is but the shadow of honour. The 
character which you bear in his sight, is your only 
real one. How contemptible does it render you, to 
be indiflferent with respect to this^ and to be solicitous 
about a name alone, a fictitious^ imaginary character^ 
which has no existence except in the opinions of a 
few weak and credulous men around you? They see 
no farther than the outside of things. They can 
judge of you by actions only ; and not by the com- 
prehensive view of all your actions, but by such 
merely as you have had opportunity of bringing 
forth to public notice; But the Sovereign of the 
world beholds you in^ every light in which you can 
be placed. The silent virtues of a generous purpose, 
and a pious heart, attract his notice, equally with the 
most splendid deeds; From him you may reap the 
praise of good actions which you had no opportunity 
of performing. For he sees them in their principle ; 
he judges of you by your intentions ; he knows what 
you would have done. You may be in hisi ^y^s a 
hero or a martyr, without undergoing the labours oi 
the one or the sufferings of the other. His inspec- 
tion, therefore, opens a much wider field for praise^ 
than what the world can afford you j and for praise, 
too, certainly far more illustrious in the eye of reason. 
Every real artist studies to approve himself to* such 
as are knowing in his art. To their judgment he 
appeals. On their approbation he rests his character, 
and not on the praise of the unskilled and rude. la 
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the highest art of all, that of life and conduct, shall 
the opinions of ignorant men come into the most 
distant competition with his approbation, who is the 
searcher of all hearts, and the standard of all per- 
fection? — The testimony of his praise is not indeed 
as yet openly bestowed. But though the voice of 
the Almighty sound not in your ears, yet by con- 
science, his sacred vicegerent, it is capable of being 
conveyed to your heart. The softest whisper of divine 
approbation is sweeter to the soul of a virtuous man, 
than the loudest shouts of that tumultuary applause 
which proceeds from the world. 

Consider, farther, how narrow and circumscribed 
in its limits that fame is, which the vain-glorious 
man so eagerly pursues. In order to show him this, 
1 shall not bid him reflect that it is confined to a 
small district of the earth ; and that when he looks 
a little beyond the region which he inhabits, he will 
find himself as much unknown as the most obscure 
person around him. I shall not desire him to con- 
sider, that in the gulph of oblivion, where all human 
memorials are swallowed ijp, his name and fame must 
soon be inevitably lost. He may imagine that ample 
honours remain to gratify ambition, though his re- 
putation extend not over the whole globe, nor last 
till the end of time, but let him calmly reflect, that 
within the narrow boundaries of that country to 
which he belongs, and during that small portion of 
time which his life fills up, his reputation, great as 
he may fancy it to be, occupies no more than an 
inconsiderable comer. Let him think what multi- 
tudes of those among whom he dwells, are totally 
ignorant of his name and character: how many 
imagine themselves too important to regard him; 
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haw many are too much occupied with their own 
wants and pursuits, to pay him the least attention ; 
and where his reputation is in any degree spread, 
how often it has been attacked, and how many rivals 
are daily rising to abate it : Having attended to 
these circumstances he will find sufficient lilalerials 
for humiliation in the midst of the highest applause. 

From all these considerations^ it clearly appears, 

that though the esteem of our fellow*creatures be 
.pleasing, and the pursuit of it, in a moderate degree, 
be feir and lawful, yet that it affords no such object 
to desire, as entitles it to be a ruling principle. 

In the second place, an excessive love of praise 
never fails to undermine the regard due to con- 
science, and to corrupt the heart. It turns off the 
eye of the mind from the ends which it ought chiefly 
to keep in view; and sets up a false light for 
its guide. Its influence is the more dangermis, as 
the colour which it assumes is often fair; and its 
garb and appearance are neariy allied to that of 
virtue. The love of glory, I before admitted, may 
give birth to actions which are both splendid and 
useful. At a distance, they strike the eye with un- 
common brightness; but, on a nearer and i^tricter 
survey, their lustre is often tarnished. TTiey are 
found to want that sacred and venerable dignity 
which characterises true virtue. Little passions and ' 
selfish interests entered into the motives of those who 
performed them. They were jealous of a competitor. 
They sought to humble a rivaL They looked round 
for spectatOTs to admire them. All is riaagnanimity, 
generosity, ahd courage, to puWic view. But the 
ignoble source whence these seeming virtues take 
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their rise is hidden. Without, appears the hero; 
within is found the man of dust and day. Consult 
such as have been intimately conne<rted with the 
followers of renown j and seldom or never will you 
find that they held them in the same esteem with 
those who viewed them from afar. Ther^ h nothing, 
except simplicity of intention, and purity of prin- 
ciple, that can stand the^fest of near approach and 
strict examination. 

But, supposing the virtue of vain-glorious men not 
to be always false, it certainly cannot be depended 
upon as firm or sure. Constancy and steadiness are 
to be looked for from him only whose conduct is 
regulated by a sense of what is right j whose praise 
is not ofmerij but of God; whose motive to discharge 
his duty is always the same. Change, as much as 
you please, the situation of such a man ; let applause 
^ or let censure be his lot ; let the public voice, which 
this day has extolled him,' to-morrow as loudly decry 
him ; on the tenour of his behaviour these changes 
produce no effect. He moves in a higher sphere. 
As the sun in his orbit is not interrupted by the 
mists and storms of the atmosphere below $ so, re- 
gardless of the opinions of men, throttgh konotir and 
dishonour, through good report and bad report, he 
piu-sues the path which conscience has marked out. 
Whereas the apparent virtues of that man whose eye 
is fixed on the world are precarious and temporary. 
Supported only by circumstances, occasions, ^nd 
particular regards, they fluctuate and fall with these. 
Excited by public admiration, they disappear when 
it is withdrawn j like those exhalations which, raised 
by heat from the earth, glitter in the aif with 
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momentary splendour, and then fall back to the 
ground from whence they sprung. 

The intemperate love of praise not only weakens 
the true principles of probity, by substituting inferiour 
motives in their stead, but frequently also impels men 
to actions which are directly criminal. It obliges 
them to foUow the current of popular opinion whither- 
soever it may carry them ; and hence shipwreck is 
oftea made both qf faith and qf a good conscience^ 
Aeoording as circumstances lead them to court the 
•cdiunations of the multitude, or to pursue the ^>- 
{dause of the great, vices of different kinds will stain 
their character. In one situation, they will make 
hypocritical professions of religion. In another, they 
will be ashamed of their Redeemer, and of his words. 
They will be afraid to appear in their own form, or 
to utter th^ir genuine sentiments. Their whole char 
racter will beqome fictitious, opinions will be assumed, 
speech and behaviour modelled, and even the coun- 
tenance formed, as prevailing taste exacts. From 
oi^e who. has submitted to such prostitution for the 
siak^ of praise, you can no longer expect fidelity or 
,attachment on any trying occason. In private life^ 
he, will be a timorous and treacherous friend. In 
pul?lic conduct, he will be supple and versatile ; ready 
40:desert the cause which; he had espoused, and to 
veer with every shifting wind of popular favour. In 
fine, all becomes unsound and hollow in that heart, 
^wfeere, instead of regard to the divine approbation, 
there reigns the sovereign desire of pleasing men. 

In; the third place, this passion, when it becomes 
predominant, most commonly defeats its own end, 
and deprives men of the honour which they are so 
13 
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eager to gain. Without preserving Kberty and in- 
dependence, we can never command respect. That 
servility of spirit which subjects us to the opinion of 
others, and renders us tributaries to the world for the 
sake of applause, is what all mankind despise. They 
look. up with reverence to one who, unawed by their 
censures, acts according to his own sense of things, 
and follows the free impulse of an honourable mind. 
But him who hangs totally on their judgment, they 
consider as their vassal. They even enjoy a malig- 
nant plealsure in humbling his vanity, and withhold- 
ing thdlt praise which he is seen to court. By artifice 
andshW, hemay shine for a time in the public eye j 
but it is only as long as he can support the belief of 
acting from principle. When the inconsistencies into 
which he falls detect his character, his reputation 
passes away like the pageant of a day. No msm ever 
obtained lasting fame, who did not, on several occa^- 
sions, contradict the prejudices of popular opinion. 

There is no course of behaviour which will at dl 
times please all men. That which pleases most ge- 
nerally, and which only commands durable praise, 
is religion and virtue. , Sincere piety towards God, 
kind affection to men, and fidelity in the discharge 
of all the duties of life j a conscience pure and unde- 
. filed J a heart firm to justice and to truth, seperiour 
to all terrours that would shake, and insensible of 
all pleasures that would betray it ; unconquerable 
by. the opposition of the world, and resigned to God 
^lone; these are the qualities which render a man 
truly respectable and great. Such a character may, 
in evil times, incur unjust reproach. But the clouds 
which envy or prejudice has gathered around it, will 
gradually disperse; and its brightness will come 

VOL. I. c c 
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forth, in the end, as the noon day. As soon as it is 
thoroughly known, it finds a witness in Qveiy brea^^ 
It forces approbation, even from the most degenerate^ 
The human heart is so formed as to be attuned, if 
we may use the expression, to its praise. In fact, it 
is this firm and inflexible virtue, this determined 
regard to principle beyond all opinion, which has 
crowned the characters of such as now stand highest 
in the rolls of lasting fame. The truly illustrious are 
they who did not court the praise of the world, but 
who performed the actions which deserve it. They 
were perhaps traduced in their life-time, by those 
whom they opposed. But posterity has done them 
ample justice ; and they are the men whom the voice 
of ages now concurs in celebrating. The memorial 
of virtue is immortal; because it is approved qfGod 
cmd of men. Whefi it is present^ men take ejtample at 
it; and when it is gone, tkey desire it. It xveareA a 
crowh and trvumpheth Jbr ever ; having goUen ike 
victory ; striving for undefikd rewards.* 

In the fourth place, as an immoderate passion for 
human praise is dangerous to virtue, and unfavourabie 
to true honour ; so it is destructive of self-enjoyment 
and inward peace. Regard to the praise of €rod 
prescribes a simple and consistent tenour of conduct, 
which in all situations is the same; which engages 
us in no perplexities, and requires no artful refinei^ 
ment. Walking uprightly ^ we walk surefy, because 
we tread an even and open path« J^t he who tarm 
aside from the straight road of duty, in oi^er to gain 
applause, involves himself in an intricate la)[>yrintb. 

* Wisdom of Solomon J iv. li 2, 
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He will be often embarrassed concerning the c(Hirs^ 
which he ought to hold. His niind will be always 
on the stretchi He will be obliged to listen widi 
anxious attention to every whisper of the' popular 
voice. The demands of those masters whom he has 
submitted to serve, will prove frequently contradic- 
tory and inconsistent. He has prepared a yoke for 
bis neck, which he must resolve to J>ear, how much 
soever it may gall him. 

The toils of virtue are honourable. The mind is 
supported under them by the consciousness of* acting 
a right and becoming part., But the labours to which 
he is doomed who is enslaved to the desire of praisej . 
are aggravated by reflection both on the uncertainty 
of the recompence which he pursues^ and on the de- 
basement to which he submits. Conscieirce wifl,* 
from time to time, remind him of the iraprqper sacri- 
fices which he has made, and of the forfeiture which 
he has incurred, of the praise of God for the sake of 
praise from men. Suppose him to receive all the 
rewards which the mistaken opinion of the world can 
bestow, its loudest applame wiU often be unable to 
drown the upbraidings of an ini;irard vcrice ; and if a 
man is reduced to be ashamed of himself, what avails 
it him to be caressed by others ? 

But, in truth, the reward towards which he looks 
who proposes human praise as his ultimate object, 
will be always flying like a shadow before him. So 
capricious and uncertain, so fickle and mutable, is 
the favour of the multitude^ that it proves tjie most 
unsatisfactory of all pursuits in which men can be 
engaged. . He who sets his heart on it, is preparing 
. for himself" perpetual mortifications. If the greatest 
and best can seldom retain it long, we may easily 

c c 2 
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believe that from the vain and undeserving it will 
suddenly escape. There is no character but what on 
some -side is vulnerable by censure. He who lifts 
himself up to the observation and notice of the world, 
is, of all men, the least likely to avoid it. For he 
draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will nar- 
rowly inspect him in every part. Every opportunity 
will be watched, of bringing him down to the common 
level. £Jis errours will be more divulged, « and his 
infirmities more magnified, than those of others. In 
proportion to his eagerness for praise, will be his 
sensibility to reproach. Nor is it reproach alone that 
will wound him. He will be as much dejected by 
silence and neglect. He puts himself under the 
power of every one to hunible him, by withholding 
expected praise. Even when praise is bestowed, he 
is mortified by its being either faint or trite. He 
pines when his reputation stagnates. The degr^ of 
s^plause to which he has been accustomed, grows^ 
insipkl; and to be always praised from the same 
topics, becomes at last much the same with not being 
praised at ail. 

All these chagrinsi and disquietudes are happily 
avoided by him who keeps so troublesome a passion 
within its due bounds ; who is more desirous of being 
truly worthy, than of being thought so ; who pur- 
sjies the praise of the world with manly temperance, 
and in subordination to the praise of God. He is 
neither made giddy by the intoxicating vapour of 
applause, nor humbled and cast down by the un- 
merited attacks of censure. Resting on a higher 
approbation, he enjoys himself, in peace, whether 
human praise stays with him, or flies away. ^^^ 
fne it is a small tki?tg to be Judged qft/ou, or qfK^ ^ 
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Judgment He that judgeth me is the Lord. My 
witness is in heaven; and my record is on high. 

In the fifth and last place, the advantages which 
redound from the praise of men, are not such as 
can bear to be put in competition with those which 
flow from the praise of God. The former are 
necessarily confined within the verge of our present 
existence. The latter follow us beyond the grave, 
and extend through all eternity. Not only is the 
praise of men limited in its effects to this life, but 
also to particular situations of it. In the days of 
health and ease, it may brighten the sunshine of 
prosperity. It may then, sooth the ear with pleasing 
accents, and gratify the imagination with &ncied 
triumphs. But when the distressful seasons of life 
arrive, it will b^ found altogether hollow and unsub- 
stantial : And surely, the value of any possession is 
to be chiefly estimated by the relief which it can 
bring us, in the time of our greatest need. When 
the mind is cast down with sorrow and grief, 
when sickness spreads its gloom around us, or death 
rises in awful prospect to our view, the opinions and 
the discourses of the world will appear trifling and 
insignificant. To one who is occupied with nejffer 
and more affecting interests, the praise or the cen- 
sure of the world will seem like the noise of distant 
voices, in which he has small concern. But then is 
the season when the praise of God supports and 
u]pholds the labouring soul. Broi^ht home , ta the 
heart by the testimony of a good conscience, and by 
the divine Spirit bearing witness with our spirits, it 
inspires fortitude, and produces a peace which passetk 
understanding. 

c c a 
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At present, we behold an irregular and disordered 
state of things. Virtue is often deprived of its 
proper honours, and vice usurps them in its stead. 
The characters of men are mistaken ; and ignorance 
and folly dispose of human applause. But the day 
hastens apace, which shall close this scene of erroors, 
and vindicate the rights of justice and truth. T^ 
shall be rendered to every man according to kU mirks. 
Envjr shall no longer have the power of obscuriDg 
merit, nor popular prejudices be able to support 
the undeserving. Hidden worth shall be brought to 
light, and secret crimes revealed. Many who passed 
through the world in the silent obscurity of humble 
but steady goodness, shall be distinguished as the 
fa\^urites of Heaven ; while the proud, the ambitious, 
and the vain, are left to everlasting dishonour. The 
Great Judge hiath declared, that whosoever hath ken 
as^uxmed of him and of his words, of that man siaUke 
be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his Fdthery 
with all the holy angels. Every departure from duty 
shall, at the period of final retribution, terminate in 
ignominy. True honour and true virtue sliall be 
seen to coincide; and when all human fame has 
passed away like smoke, the only praise which d»ll 
be for ever remembered is that divine testraiooy> 
Well doncy thou good and faithful servant : enter Aou 
into the joy of thy Lord. 

These arguments cleariy show the importance of 
presei^vii^ the ho(ye of praise under prefer sub()r- 
dination to tbe principle of duty. In itself^ it is an 
useful motive to actKH3 ; but when dlowed to extcfld 
its influence too fkr^ it corrrapts ihe whole chai:*^^' 
and produces guilt, disgrace, and misery. To w 
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entirely destitute of it, is a defect. To be go- 
verned by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several princij^es of action in human nature, 
is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For 
wheii any one of them becomes either too wedc 
or too strongi it endangers both our virtue and our 
happiness. Keep thy h^rt therefore with all dill- 
gence ; pray that God would enable thee to keep it ^ 
with success ; jbr out (^ the heart are the issuer qf 
life. 



c c 4 



SERMON XXII. 

On the Proper Estimate of Human Life. 



ECCLESIASTBS, Xli. 8. 

Vanity of vanities j saith the Pfeacher^ all is vanity. 

TVrO serious maxim has been more generally 
adopted^ than that of the text. In every age 
the vanity of human life has been the theme of de- 
clamation, and the subject of complaint. It is a 
conclusion in which men of all characters and ranks, 
the high and the low, the young and the old, the 
religious and the worldly, have more frequently con- 
curred, than in any other. But how just soever the 
conclusion may be, the premises which lead to it are 
often false. For it is prompted by various motives, 
and derived from very different views of things. 
Sometimes the language of the text is assumed by a 
sceptic, who cavils at Providence, and censures the 
constitution of the world. Sometimes it is the com- 
plaint of a peevish man, who is discontented with 
his station, and ruffled by the disappointment of un- 
reasonable hopes. Sometimes it is the style of the 
licentious, when groaning under miseries in which 
their vices have involved them. Invectives against 
the vanity of the world which come from any of 
these quarters deserve no regard; as they are the 
dictates of impiety, o{ spleen, ox of folly. The only 
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case in which the sentiment of the text claims our 
attention is, when uttered, not as an aspersion on 
Providence, or a reflection on human affiiirs in gene- 
ral ; not as the language of private discontent, or 
the result of guilty sufferings ; but as the sober con- 
clusion of a wise and good man, concerning the im- 
perfection of that happiness which rests solely on 
worldly pleasures. These, in their fairest form, are 
not what they seem to be. They never bestow that 
complete satisfaction which they promise ; and there- 
fore he who looks to nothing beyond them, shall 
have frequent cause to deplore their vanity. 

Nothing is of higher importance to us, as men 
and as Christians, than to form a proper estimate of 
liuman life, without either loading it with imaginary 
evils, or expecting from it greater advantages than it 
is able to yield. It shall be my business, therefore, 
in this Discourse, to distinguish a just and religious 
sense of the vanity of the world, from the unreasonable 
complaints of it which we often hear. I shall eii- 
dfeavour, I. To show in what sense it is true ttekt all 
earthly pleasures are vanity. II. To inquire how 
this vanity of the world can be reconciled with 
the perfections of its great Author. III. To ex- 
amine whether there are not some real and solid 
enjoyments in human life, which fall not under 
this general charge of vanity. And, IV. To point 
but the proper improvement to be made of such a 
state as the life of man shall appear on the whole 
to be. 

I. I AM to show, in what sense it is true that bH 
human pleasures are vanity. This is a topic which 
might be embellished with the pomp of much de- 
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.scription. But I shall studiously avoid exagge^tima^ 
ando^y point out a threefold vanity in hinnan iife^ 
which every impartial observer cannot but ^diait ; 
disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjojr- 
meat, uncertainty in possession. 

First, Disappointment in pui3suit« When we look 
around us on the world, we every where behold a 
Jbusy multitude, intent on the prosecution of Various 
designs which their wants or desires have suggested. 
We behold them employing every method which in- 
genuity can devise, some the patience of industry^ 
some the boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity^ 
of stratagenv, in order to compass their ends. Of this 
incessant stir and activity what is the fruit ? In com- 
parison of the crowd who have tmled in vain, how 
small is the number of the successful! Or rather, 
whei^e is the man who will declare, that in every point 
he has completed his plan, and attained his utmost 
wish? No extent of human abilities has been lAle 
to discover a path, which, in any lin^ of life, Imds 
unerringly to success. The race is not akoays to the 
^u4fii ^^ *^ battle to the strong, nor riches to mm qf 
%mderstanding. We may form our plans with the 
most profound sagacity, and with the most vigilant 
caution may guard against dangers on. every ^e. 
!but some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which 
baffles our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust* 
; Were such disappointments confined to those who 
aspire at engrossing the higher departments of life, 
the misfortune would be less. The humiliaidon of 
the mighty, and the fall of ambition from its towering 
height, littie cpnc^ii the bulk of manJdod These 
are objects on which, as ool distuit meteors^ they gaze 
from ai&r, without drawing personal instruction from 

8 
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events so much above them. But, alas ! when we 
descend into the regions of private life, we find dis- 
appointment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. 
Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice 
of our pretensions, can ensure success. But time <md 
ckemce happen to aJL Against the stream of events, 
both the worthy and the undeserving are obliged to 
struggle; and both are frequently overborne alike 
by the current. 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction 
in enjoyment is a farther vanity to which the human 
state is subject. This is the severest of all mortifica- 
tions ; after having been successful in the pursuit, to 
be baffled in th& enjoyment itself Y^ft this is found 
to be an evil still more general than the former. 
Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have 
pursued ; but none are rendered completely happy 
by what they have attained. Disappointed hope is 
misery 9 and yet successful hojpe is only imperfect 
bliss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. Exa- 
oiine the condition of those who appear most pros- 
perous i and you will find that they are never just 
what they desire to be. If retired, they languish for 
action; if* busy, they complain of fatigue. If in 
middle life, they are impatient for distinction ; if in 
high stations, they sigh after freedom and ease. 
Something is still wanting to that plenitude of satis- 
faction which they expected to acquire. Together 
with every wfeh that is gratified, a new demand arises. 
One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On 
. wish^Sy wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the 
expectation^ of what they have not, than the enjoy- 
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ment of what they have, which occupies and interests 
the most successful. 

This dissatisfaction, in the midst of human pleasure, 
springs partly from the nature of our enjoyments 
themselves, and partly from circumstances which 
corrupt them. No worldly enjoyments are adequate 
to the high desires and powers of an immortal spirii 
Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid colours; 
but possession unveils the fallacy. The eagerness of 
passion bestows upon them at first a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is their fate always to pall by fami- 
liarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety into dis- 
gust. Happy would the poor man think himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich ; and 
happy for a short while he might be ; but before he 
had long contemplated and admired his state, his 
possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares would 
grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, 
the attending circumstances which never fail to cor- 
rupt th|3m. For, such as they are, they are at no 
time possessed unmixed. To human lips it is not 
given to taste the cup of pure joy. When external 
circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man' groans in private under his own burden. Some 
vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes him j some 
distress, either felt or feared, gnaws like a worm the 
root of his felicity. When thete is nothing from 
without to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison 
operates within. For worldly happiness ever tends 
to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters 
the loose and the violent passions. It engenders 
noxious habits; and taints the mind with » f^^ 
delicacy, which makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 
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But put the case in the most favourable light, 
Lay aside from human pleasures both disappointment 
in pursuit, and deceitfulness in enjojrment ; suppose 
them to be fully attainable, and completely satisfac- 
tory j still there remains to be considered the vanity 
of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
there in worldly things any fixed point of security 
which we could gain, the mind would then have some 
basis on which to rest. But our condition is such, 
that every thing wavers and totters around us. Boast 
not thyself of to-rrKmroWy for thou knowest not wliat a 
day may bring forth. It is much if, during its course, 
thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet or alarm 
thee. For life never proceeds long in an uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 
The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and 
the sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If your enjoyments be numerous, you lie 
more open on different sides to be wounded. If you 
have possessed them long, you have greater cause to 
dread an approaching change. By slow degrees pros- 
perity rises; but rapid is the progress of eviL It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. The 
edifice which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one -inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level 
with the dust. Even supposing the accidents of life 
to leave us untouched, human bliss must still be 
transitory ; for man changes of himself. No course 
of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused our 
youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As years 
advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable 
feelings decline. The silent lapse of time is ever, 
carrying somewhat from us, till at length the period 
comes when all must be swept away. The prospect 
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of this terminatkm of 6«r kbours and pursuiffc is suffi- 
cient to mark mtr state with vanity. Our days are a 
hand-breadthj and our age is as nothing. Within thit 
little space is all our enterprise bonncfed. We crowd 
it with toils and care, with contention and strife. 
We project great designs, entertain high hopes, and 
then leave our plans unfinished, and sink into 
oblivion. 

Thus much let it sufSce to have said cohcerniDg 
the \^anity of the world. That too much has not been 
said, must appear to every one >¥ho considers \iOif 
generally mankind lean to the opposite side ; and 
how often, by undue attachment to the present state, 
they both feed the most sinful passions, and pierce 
themselves through with many sorrcms. Let us pro- 
ceed to inquire, 

II. How this vanity of the world can be reconciled 
with the perfections of its divine Authm*. This 
inquiry involves that great difficulty which has per- 
plexed the thoughtful and serious in every age. If 
God be good, whence tjie evil that fills the earth? 
In answer to this interesting question, let us observe, 

In the first place, that the present conditi(m of 
man was not his original or primary stistte. We are 
informed by divine revelation, that it is the conse- 
quence of his voluntary apostaey from God and a 
state of innocence. By this his nature was corrupted ; 
his powers were enfeebled ; and vanity and vexation 
introduced into his life. All nature became involved 
in the condemnation of man. The earth waa cursed 
upon his account, and the whole creation made to 
groan and travail in pain. 

How mysterious soever the aeedunt ^ ^^ ^^ 
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may appear to us^, many circumstances concur ta 
auUienticate the fact, and to show that h&man nature 
and the human state have undergone an unhappy 
change. The belief of this has obtained in almost all 
ilations and religions. It can be traced through all 
the fables of antiquity. An obscure tradition appears 
to have pervaded the whole earth, that man is not 
now what he was at first ; but that in consequence^^ ^ 
some transgression against his great Lord, a state d 
degradation and exile succeeded to a coiMlition that 
was more flourishing and happy. As our nature 
carries plain marks of perversion and disorder, sathe 
world which we inhabit bears the symptoms of having 
been convulsed in all it9 frame. Naturalists point 
out to us every-wheffe the traces of some violent 
change which it has suffered. Idands torn from the 
continent, burning mountains, shattered precipices, 
umnbal^table wastes, give it all the appearance of a 
mi^^ min. The physical and moral state of man 
in this world mutually sympathize and correspond. 
They indicate not a regular and orderly structure^ 
either of matter or of mind, but the remains of some* 
what that was once more fair and magnificent. Let 
OS observe, 

Ik the second place, that as this was not the origin 
nal, so it is not intended to be the final, state of mam 
Thoi^h, in consequence of the abuse of the human' 
powers, sin and vanity were introduced into this 
region of the universe, it was not the purpose of the 
Oeator that they should be permitted to reign for 
- ever. He hath made ample provision for the recovery 
of the penitent and faithful part of his subjects, by the 
tnerci^ul undertaking of that great Jlestorer of the 
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world, our Lord Jesus Christ, By him life and im- 
mortality were both purchased and brought to lighL 
T/ie nerv lieavem and the new earth are discovered, 
wlterein dwelleth righteousness; where, through the 
divine grace, human nature shall regain its original 
honours, and man shall return to be what once he was 
in Paradise. Through those high discoveries of the 
Gospel, this life appears to good men only in the 
light of an intermediate and preparatory state. Its 
vanity and misery, in a manner, disappear. They 
have every reason to submit, without complaint, ta 
its laws, and to wait in patience till the appointed 
time come for the restitution of all tfnngs. Let us 
take notice, . 

In the third place. That a future state being miade 
known, we can account, in a satisfying manner, for 
the present distress of human life, without the small- 
est inipeachment of divine goodness. The sufferings 
we here, undergo are converted into discipline and 
improvement. Through the blessing of Heaven good 
is extracted from apparent evil ; and the very misery 
which originated from sin, is rendered the .meaos of 
correcting sinful passions and preparing us for felicity. 
There is much reason to believe that creatures as 
imperfect as we are require some such preliminary 
state of experience before they can recover the per- 
fecti(Mi of their nature. It is in the midst of disap- 
pointments and trials that we learn the insuflScieiH^y 
of temporal things to happiness, and are taught to 
seek it from God and Virtue. By these^he violence 
of our passions is tamed, and our minds are formed 
to sobriety and reiiection. In the vayietie? of Jife 
occasioned by the vicissitude of worldly fortune, ^^ 

^5 
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are initred to habits both of die active ludd the su£^ 
ing virtues. How much soever we coni{dain of the 
vamty of the worU, &dts plainly show, that if its 
vanity were less, it could, not answer the purpi»e of 
salutary disciplme* Unsatisfaetory as it is, its flea^ 
3ure8 are still too apt to corrupt our hearts* How 
^atal then must the consequences have been, had it 
.yielded us more complete enjoyment! If, with ^ 
its troubles, we are in danger of being too much at* 
tached tO'it, how entirely would it have seduced our 
a^^tions, if no troubles bad been mingled with ite 
ples^mreal 

These observations serve in a great m^iisuire to 
obviate tiie difficulties whidi arise from the apparent 
vanity of the human state, by showing how, upon the 
Christian js^ystem, that vanity may be xeconciled with 
the infinite goodness of the Soyereign of the universe. 
The present condition of man iis not that for whick 
he was origiioially deigned ; it is not to be his final 
Mate ; and during his passage through the world, the 
distresses which he undergo^ are rendered medicinal 
and improving. After having taken this view c€ 
things, the cloudy which in the pre(:eding part of the 
xiiscourse appeared to sit so thick upon human Hie, 
begins to be dissipated. We now perceive that man 
is notab^adoned by his Cv^Acr. We discern great 
and good designs going on in his behalf. We are 
allowed, to ^^ntertain better hopes; and are encour^- 
aged to inquire, as was prc^)Osed for the 

; Hid Head iof discom-se. Whether there be not, hi 
the present cooditton of human life, some real and 
sdid er^oyments which ccmie not under the general 
charge of vanity of vanities. The doctrine of the 
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text is to' be confiddered as chiefly addressed to 
w(^ldly men. lliem Solomon means to teadi, that 
all expectations of Uiss> wfaicfa rest soldiy cm eartiily 
possessions and pleasures, shall end in disiq^xi»t- 
ment. But surely he did not intend to assert, that 
liiere is. no material diS&rence in the pursuits of jneo, 
or that no real happiness of any kind could now be 
attained by the virtuous. For, besides the unanswer- 
able objection which this would form against the 
divine administration, it would directly contradict 
what he elsewhere asserts, that while God grveA sore 
trccoail to the sinner ^ he giveth to the man that is good 
in his sight J xvisdom, and knowledge, and joy. * It 
may, it must indeed, be admitted, that unmixed and 
complete happiness is unknown on earth. No ri^iK 
lation oi conduct can altogether prevent pasobiis 
from disturbing our peace, and misfortui^s from 
wounding our heart. But after this concession is 
made, will it follow that there is no object on earth 
which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment be- 
comes contemptible^ which is not perfect? Let us 
survey our state with an impartial eye, and be just 
to the various gifts of Heaven. How vain soever 
this life, considered in itself, may be, the comforts and 
hopes (^ religion are sufficient to give solidity to the 
enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good 
affections, and the testimony of an approving con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation 
with God through the great Redeemer of mankind ; 
in the €rm confidence of being conducted through 
all the trials of life by infinite wisdom and goodness; 
and in the joyful prOspect of arriving in the end at 
immortal felicity; they possess a happiness which, 

* Epclee. ii. 26. 
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descending from a purer and more perfect region 
than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, thei% 
are other pleasures .of our present state, whicfa^ 
though of an inferiour order, must not be overlooked 
in the estimate of human life. It is necessary to 
call attention to these, in order to check that re* 
pining and unthankful spirit to which man is always 
too prone. Some degree of importance must be 
allowed to the comforts of health, to the innocent 
gratifications of sense, and to the entertainment 
afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of nature; 
some to the pursuits and amusements of social life ; 
and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and 
reflection, and to the pleasures of affectionate inter- 
course with those whom we love. These comforts 
are often held in too low estimation, merely because 
they are ordinary and common ; although that be 
the circumstance which ought, in reason, to enhance 
theit value. They lie oped, in some degree, to all j 
extend through every rank of life, and fill up agree- 
ably many of those spaces in our present existence 
which are not occupied with higher objects, or with 
serious cares. 

We are in several respects unjust to Providence in 
the computation of our pleasures and our pains. We 
number the hours which are spent m distress or 
sorrow; but we forget those which have passed 
away, if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midst of 
th6se gentle satisfactions and placid emotions which 
mi^e life glide smoothly along. We complain of 
the frequent disappointments which we sufiter in our 
pursuits. But we»recc^le^ not, that it is in pui[|uit, 
more than in attainineit^ |)iat our pleaMire now con- 
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sists. In the present state of human nature, man 
derives more enjoyment from the exertion of Im 
active powers in the midst of toils and efforts, than 
he could receive from a still and uniform possession 
of the object \^ich he strives to gain. Tlie solace 
of the mind, under all its labours, is hope ; and there 
«*e few situations which entirely exclude it* Forms 
of expected bliss are often gleaming upon us through 
a cloud, to revive and exhilarate the most distressed* 
If pains be scattered through all the conditions of 
life, so also are pleasures* Happiness, as far as life 
affords it, can be en^ossed by no rank of men to the 
exclusion of the rest j on the contrary, it is often 
found where, at first view, it would have been least 
expected. When the human condition appears most 
depressed, the feelings of men, through the gracious 
appointment of Providence, adjust themselves won- 
derfully to their state, and enable them to extract 
satisfaction from sources that are totally unknown to 
others. Were the great body of men fairiy to com* 
pute the hours which they pass in ease, andeven with 
some degree of pleasure, they would be found far 
to exceed the number of those which are spent in 
absolute pain either of body or mind. But in order 
to make a still more accurate {estimation cf the degree 
of satisfaction which, in the midst of earthly vanity, 
man is permitted to enjoy, tlie three following d)- 
servations claim our attention : 

The first is, that many of the evils which occasion 
our complaints of the worid are wholly imaginary. 
They derive their existence from fancy and humoury 
and childish subjection to the opinion of others. 
The distress which they produce, I admit, is real; 
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but its reality arises not from the nature of things^ 
but from that disorder of imagination which a smaQ 
measure of reflection might rectify. In proof of 
this, we may observe that the persons who live most 
simply, and follow the dictates of plain unadulterated 
nature, are most exempted from this class of evils. 
It is among the higher ranks of mankind that they 
chiefly abound; where fantastic refine^aeijts, sickly 
delicacy, and eager emulation, open a thousand 
sourcjes of vexation peculiar to themselves. Life 
cannot but prove vain to them who affect a disrelish 
of every pleasiu*e that is not both exquisite and new ;. 
who measure enjoyment not by their own feelings,. 
but by the standard of fashion 4 who think themselves 
miserable if others do not admire their state. I^ 
is not from wants or sorrows that their complaints 
arise; but, though it may appear a paradox, from 
too much freedom from sorrow and want ; from the 
languor of vacant life, and the irritation occasioned 
by those stagnating humours which ease and in- 
dulgence have bred within them. In their case, 
therefore, it is not the vanity of the world, but the 
vanity of their minds, which is to be accused. Fancy 
has raised up the spectres which haunt them. Fancy 
has formed the cloud which hangs over their life. 
Did they allow the light of reason to break forth,, 
the spectres would vanish, and the cloud be dis-^ 
pelled. 

The second observation on this head is that, of 
tliose evils which may be called real, because they 
owe not their existence to fancy,, nor can be remoi^ed 
by rectifying opinion, a great pn^rtion is brought 
Vpon us by our own misconduct. Diseases, poverty. 
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disappointment and shame, are far from being, in' 
every instance, the unavoidable doom of men. They 
are much more frequently the ofi&pring of their own 
misguided choice. Intemperance engenders disease, 
sloth produces poverty, pride creates disappoint- * 
ments, and dishonesty exposes to shame. The un- 
governed passions of men betray them into a 
thousand follies ; their follies into crimes ; and their 
crimes into misfortunes. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon than for such as have been the authors of their 
own misery, to make loud complaints of the hard fate 
of man, and to take revenge upon the huma^ con- 
dition by arraigning its supposed vanity. ThefooU 
iskness of man [first percerteth his may^ arid then his 
heartfretteth against the Lord. 

I do not, however, maintain, that it is within our 
power to be altogether fr^e of those self-procured 
evils. For perfection of any kind is beyond the 
reach of man. Where is the wisdom that never 
errs ? where the just man that offendeth not ? 
Nevertheless, much is here left to ourselves ; and, 
imperfect as we are, the consequences of right or of 
wrong conduct make a wide difference in the happi- 
ness of men. Experience every day shows, that a 
sound, a well-governed, and virtuous mind, con- 
tributes greatly to smooth the path of life ; and that 
msdom cjucelleth folly as Jar as light exceUeth dark- 
ness. The way of the wicked is as darkness ; they 
know not at what they stumble. But the righteousness 
of the perfect shall direct his ways ; and he that walk- 
eth uprightly^ walketh surely. The tendency of the 
one is towards a plain and safe region. The course 
of the other leads him amidst snares and precipices; 
The one occasionally may, the other unavoidably 
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must, incur xnqch trouble. Let us not then con^ 
found, under one general charge, thoid^ evils of the 
world whidi belong to the lot of humanity, and tho$e^, 
which, through divine assistance, a wise and good 
man may, in a great measure, escape. 

The third observation which I make respects 
those evils which are both real and unavoidable j 
from whidi neither wisdom nor goodness can pro-r 
cure our exemption. Under these this comfort 
remains, that if they cannot.be prevented, there are 
meansy however, by which they may be much aller 
viated* Religion is the great principle which acts 
under such circumstances, as the corrective of 
human vanity. It inspires fortitude, supports pa- 
tience, and by its prospects and promises, darts a 
cheering ray into the darkest shade . of human life. 
If it cannot secure the virtuous from disappoint*- 
ment in their pursuits^ it forms them to such a 
temper as renders their disappointipents more light 
and easy than those of other men. If it does not 
banish dissatisfaction from their worldly pleasures, 
it confers spiritual pleasures in their stead. If it 
ensures them not the possession of what they love, it 
furnishes comfort under the loss. As far as it 
establishes a contented frame of mind, it supplies 
the want of all that worldly men covet to possess. 
Compare the behaviour pf the sensual and corrupted 
with that of the upright and holy, when bot^ are 
feeling the effects of human vanity, and the differ^ 
ence of their situation, will be manifest. Among 
the former, you] are likely to find a querulous apd 
dejected, among the latter, a composed and manly 
spirit. The lamentations of tibe one excite a mix* 
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ture of pity and contempt j \9|iile the digmty wbieh 
the other maintains in distress, commands reqyecL 
The suflferings of the former settle into a pefhrish 
and fl-etful disposition ; those of the lattieor .sofltea 
the temper, and improve ttie heart. These conse* 
quences extend so far as to give ground for asserting 
that, a good man enjoys more happiness m the 
course of a seemingly unprosp^rous life, than a ImcL 
man does in the midst of affluence and hixmy. 
What a conspicuous proof of this is afforded by the 
Apostle Paul, who from the very depth of afflic^m 
could send forth such a triumphant voice as fax)- 
claims the complete victory which be had gained 
over the evils of life! Troubled on every side^ yet 
not distressed ^ perpksed, but not in despair f per' 
^ecutedy but not forsaken ; east doum, hit not de- 
stroyed : For^ though our outward man perish, msr 
inward man is renewed^ day by day^ ♦ Such, though 
perhaps in an inferiour degree, will be the iniSueuce 
of a genuine religious principle upon all true 
Christians* It begins to perform that dBce.to them 
here, which hereafter it will more completely dis- 
<5harge, of wiping away the tears front their eyes. 

Such, upon the whole, is the estki^ate which we 
are to form of human life. Much vanity will idways 
belong to it ; though the degree of its vanity iriH 
depend, in a great measure, on our own character 
and conduct. To the vicious, it presents nothing 
but a continued, scene oi disapp<MBtment and dis- 
isatisfaction. To the good, it is a mixed state^ ot' 
tilings; where many real comforts may be Bt^^i 

♦ 2 Corinth, tv. 8^ 4^ 16. 
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tviiere many resources imcter trouble noay be ob- 
tained ; but where trouble, in one form or other, is 
to be expected as the lot of man. From this view 
of human life, 

Th£ first practical conclusion which we are to 
draw is, that it highly concerns us not to be unreal 
sonable in our expect^ttions of worldly felicity. Let 
us always remember where we are; ftom what 
causes the human state has Income subject to de- 
pression } and upon what account it must remain 
under its present law. Such is the infatuation of 
selff-love, that though in the general doctrine of the 
vanity of the wo^ld all men agree, yet almost every 
one flatters himself that his own case is to be an 
exception from the commcm rule. He rests on 
expectations which he thiidcs cannot fail him ; and 
though the present be not altogetht^r according to 
his wish, yet with the confidence of certain hope 
he anticipates futurity. Hence the anguish of di»- 
^pointment fills the Worlds and evils, which are 
of themselves sufficiently severe, oppress with double 
force the unprepared and unsuspecting mind. No^ 
thing therefore is of greater consequence to our 
peace, than to have always before our eyes Buch 
views oi' the world as shall prevent odr expecting 
more from it than it is destined to afiiMrd. We 
destroy our joys by devouring them befcMre-hand with 
too eager expectation« We ruin the happiness of 
Ule when we attempt to raise it too high. A toler- 
able and comfortabie state is all that we can prc^M>s6 
to ourselves on earth.* Peace and contentment, not 
bliss nor transport, is the full portion of* man. Per- 
fect joy is reserved for heaven. 
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But while we repr^s^too sanguine hopes formed 
upon human lile, let us, in the second place, guard 
against the other extreme, of repining and discon- 
tent. Enough has been already said to show, that, 
notwithstanding the vanity of liie world, a consider- 
able degree of comfort is attainable in the present 
state. Let the recollection of this serve to reconcile 
us to our condition, and to check the arrogance of 
complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, O son of 
man j who having sprung but yesterday out of the 
dust, darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, 
and to arraign his Providence, because all things 
are not ordered according to thy wish ? What title 
hast thou to find fault with the order of the universe 
whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or merit 
gave thee ground to claim ? Is it nothing to thee to 
have been introduced into this magnificent world ; to 
have been admitted as a spectator of the divine 
wisdom and works; and to have had access to all 
the comforts which Nature, with a bountiful hand, 
has poured forth round thee ? Are all the hours for- 
gotten which thou hast passed in ease, in compla- 
cency, or joy ? Is it a small favour in thy eyes, tiiat 
the hand of divine mercy has been stretched fortb to , 
aid thee, and, if thou r^ect not its prc^red assist- 
ance, is ready to conduct thee into a happier state of 
existence? When thou comparest thy condition 
with thy desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy com- 
plaints. Be silent, be grateful and adore. Receive 
with thankfulness the blessings which are allowed 
thee. Revere that government which at present re- 
vises thee more.. , Rest in this conclusion, that 
though there be evils in the world, its Creator i* 
wise and good, and has^ been bountiful to tbee^:.. 
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In the third place, the view which we have taken 
of human life should naturally direct us to such pur- 
suits as may have most influence foi' correcting its 
vanity. There are two great lines of conduct which 
offer themselves to our ehoice. Hie one leads 
towards the goods of the mind ; the other towards 
those of fortune. The former, which is adopted 
only by the few, engages us chiefly in forming 
our principles, regulating our dispositions, improving 
all our inward powers. The latter, which in every 
age has been followed by the multitude, points at no 
other end but attaining the conveniences and plea- 
sures of external life. It is obvious, that, in this last 
pursuit, the vanity of the world will encounter us at 
every step. For this is the region in which it reigns, 
and where it chiefly displays its poWer. At the same 
time, to lay the world totally out of view, is a vain 
attempt. The numberless ties by which we are 
connected with external things, put it out of our 
power to behold them with indifference. But though 
we cannot wrap ourselves up entirely in the care 
of the mind, yet the more we make its welfare 
our chief object, the nearer shall we approach to 
that happy independence on the world, which places 
us beyond the reach of sufiering from its vanity. 

That discipline, therefore, which corrects the 
eagerness of wildly passions, which fortifies the 
heart with virtuous principles, which enlightens the 
mind with useful knowledge, and furnishes to it 
matter of enjoyment from within itself, is of more 
consequence to real felicity, than all the provision 
which we can make of the goods of fortune. To this 
let us bend our chief attention. Let us keep the 
heart with all diKgence^ seeing out of it are the issuer 
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<^ llfif. Let us account our minds the most import- 
aot province which is committed to our care ; and if 
^e cannot rule fortune, study at least to rule our- 
selves. Let us propose for our object, not worldly 
success, which it depends not on us to obtain ; but 
that upright and honourable discharge of our duty, 
in every conjuncture, which, through the divine 
assistance, is always within our power. Let our 
happiness be sought where our proper praise is 
found; and that be accounted our only real evil» 
which is the evil of our nature } not that which 
is either the appointment of Providence^ or which 
arises from the evil of others. 

But, in order to carry on with success this rational 
and manly plan of conduct, it is necessary, in the 
last {dace, that to moral we join religious discipline. 
Under the present imperfection of our minds, and 
amidst the frequent shocks which we Receive from 
human evils, much do we stand in nej^d of every 
assistance for supporting our constancy. Of all as- 
sistance to which we can have recourse, none is so 
powerful as what may be derived from the principles 
pf the Christian faith. Hfi who builds on any other 
foundation, will find in the day of trial that he had 
boilt his house on the sand. Man is formed by his 
iiature to look up to a superiour being, and to lean 
upon a strength that is ^eater ihaxi his own. All 
the considerations which W9 can oflfer for confirming 
bis mind, presuppose thjs re^urcci and derive from 
4t their principal eflScacy. 

Never then let us lose sight of those great objects 
which religion brings under our view, if we hope to 
.stftnd firm and erect amidst the dangers and distresses 
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of our present state* Let us cultivate all that con- 
nection with the great Father of Spirits which our 
condition admits; by piety and prayer ; by depend- 
ence on his aid, and trust in his promises ; by a 
devout sense of his presence, and a continual endear 
vour to acquire his grace and favour. Let us, with 
humble faith and reverence, commit ourselves to the 
blessed Redeemer of the world j encouraged by the 
discoveries Which he has ma4e to us of the divine 
mercy, and by the hopes which he has afforded us of 
being raised to a nobler and happier station in the 
kingdom of God. So shall virtue, grounded upon 
piety, attain its full strength. Inspired with a reli- 
gious spirit, and guided by rational principles, we 
shall be enabled to hold a steady course through this 
mixed region of pleasure and pain, of hope and 
fear ; until the period arrive when that cloud which 
the present vanity of the world throws over human^ 
affairs^ shall entirely disappear^ and eternal light be. 
difliised over all the worics Bnd ways of God. 



SERMON XXIIL 
On Death. 

Psalm xxiii. 4. 

Yea, though I walk through the vaUey of the shadim 
of death, I mUfear no evil; for thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they coinfort me. 

T^HIS Psalm exhibits the pleasing picture of a 
pious man rejoicing in the goodness of Heaven* 
He looks around him on his state, and his heart 
overflows with gratitude. When he reviews the past 
part of his life, he contemplates God as his shepJierd^ 
who hath made him lie down in green pastures^ and 
led him beside the still waters. When he considers 
the present, he beholds his divine Benefactor jprepar- 
ing a table for him in the presence of his enemies, and 
making his cup run wer. When he looks forward to 
the future, he confides in the same goodness, as con- 
tinuing to follow him all the days of his life, and 
bringing him to dwell in the house of the hordfbr 
ever. Amidst these images of tranquillity and hap- 
piness, one object presents itself, which is sufficient 
to overcast the minds and to damp the joy of the 
greatest part of men ; that is, the approach of death. 
But on the Psalmist it produced no such effect. 
With perfect composure and serenity, he looks for- 
ward to the time when he is to pass through the val- 
IS 
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ley of the shadow ofdeaOu The prospect, instead of 
dejecting him, appears to heighten his triumph, by 
that security wlBcfi the presence of his almighty 
Guardian affiirited him. / mil fear no evil, Jbr thou 
art mtk me; and pursuing the allusion with which 
he bad begun, exidts in the hope that the shepherd 
who had hitherto conducted him, would support him 
with his stqffl while he passed through that dark and 
perilous region, and with his rod, or pastoral crook, 
would guard him from every danger. 

Sudi is the happy distinction which good men 
enjoy, in a situation the most formidable to human 
jdature. That threatening spectre which appals 
others, carries no terrour to tiiem. While worldly 
men are justly said through fear qf death to be all 
their life-time subject to bondage, to the righteous 
only it belongs to laok on death and smile. Since 
then it is in the power of religion to confer upon us 
so high a privilege, let us adventure to contemplate 
steadily this last foe whom we must all encounter. 
Let us consider what death is in itself, and by what 
means good men are enabled to meet it with forti- 
tude. Though the subject may be reckoned gloomy, 
it must be admitted to be interesting. The dose of 
life is a solemn and important event, to which 
every wise man will have regard in. the general 
tenour of his conduct. No one can act his part with 
propriety, who considers not how it is to terminate ; 
and to exclude from our thoughts what we cannot 
prevent from actually taking place, is the refuge 
of none but the timorous and weak. We are more 
encouraged to enter on this meditation, by reflecting 
on the supefiour advantages which, as Christians, 
we enjoy for overcoming the fear of death, beyond 
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that holy inan whose Sentitnent is now bdbre ns. 
Those great objects, which he beheld thnnigh the 
. medium of types and figures, are clearly revealed to 
us. That dispensation of grace, which in his days 
began to open, is now completed* That li£e* and 
immortidity, which then only dawned on the worlds 
have now shone forth with full light and splendour* 

Death may be ccmsidered in three views : i^ the 
separation of the soul from the body ; as the ooin^ 
elusion of the present life ; as tiie entrance into a 
new state of existence. In the first view, it is 
regarded as painful and agonizing. In the second, 
it is melancholy and dejecting. In the third, it is 
awful and alarming. One of the first enquiries 
which occurs concerning it is, for what purposes 
it was clothed with all these terroqrs ? Why, under 
the government of a gracious Being, the terminatioa 
of life was loaded with so much sorrow and dii^xess? 
We know that, in consequence of the fall, death 
was inflicted as a punishment upon the human race. 
But no mmecessary severities are ever exercised by 
God,^ and the wisdom and goodness <^ the divine 
plan Will be much illustrated, by observing that 
all the formidable circumstances which attend death 
are, in the present situation of mankiiul, absolutely 
requisite to the proper government of the world* 
The terrours of death are, in fact, the great guardians 
of lifo. They excite in every individual that desire 
of self-reservation, which is Nature's first law^ 
They reccmcile him to bear the distresses of Jife 
with patience. They prompt him to und^^ its 
useful and necessary labours, with alacrity ; and they 
restrain him from, many of those evil courses by 
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which his safety would be endangered. While they ^ 
are in so many respects beneficial to the individual, 
they, are^ at the same time, the safeguard of society. * 
If death were not dreaded and abhorred as it is^ 
by men, no public ^rder could be preserved in 
the world* The sword of authority were lifted up 
in. vain. The ssm^tions of law wotild lose the&r* 
eflfect. The scaffold and the executioner would be < 
de^rided ; and the violent left to trample unrestrained . 
on the rights of the peaceful. • If, notwithstanding 
the restraints which self^^preservation imposes, society 
is so crften disturbed by the crimes of the wicked, 
what a scene of confusion would it become, if: 
capital punishmeirts, which are the last resource ^ 
of government, were of no influence to deter of- 
fenders ! 

For such important ends the conclusion of life has, 
by the appointment of Providence, been made an * 
awful object. The valley of death Has been planted 
with terrours to the apprehension of men. Here, 
as in many other instances, what seemed at first 
to arraign the goodness of the Deity, is, upon en*- 
qtiiry, found, to confirm it. But though for the 
most salutary purposes, it was requisite that the fear 
of death should be a powerful principle in human - 
nature, yet, like our other propensities, it is apt, 
when left to itself *j to run into excess. Over many it 
usuips such an ascendant as to debase their cha- ' 
racter, and to defeat the chief ends of living.' To- 
preserve it within such bounds that it shall not' 
interrupt Us in performing the proper oflBces and 
duties of 1^, is the distinction of the brave man ' 
above the coward; and to surmount it in such a> 
degree, that it shall not, even in near prospect,. 

VOL. I. E E 
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deject our spirit^ or trouble our peac^ is tbe gis^A 
preference which virtue enjoys abpve guilt. It h»» 
been the study of the wise and rejecting in ev^^ 
age» to attain this steadiness of tnind. Fhil^ophy 
pursued it as its chief object ; and professed thai; the 
^reat eiid of Its discipline lyas^ to enable its votariess 
tg conquer the fear of death. Let us then, before 
we have recourse to the more powerful aid of JSieH^ 
gion^ hearken for a little to wh»t Reason has sug- 
gested on this subject, ^er assistance may» perb9p9» 
be not entirely 4egpicjd}le ; and though the arwour 
which she offers be not completely Qf proof, it inay 
serve, however, to turn aside, or to blunt, some 
of tihe shafts which are ai(ned ugainst us by the 
last foe. 

Afti^b this manner she may be supposed to address 
mankind, in order to reconcile them to their fate^ 
— —Children of men 1 it is weU known t^o ypu, ,th*t 
ypu are a mortal race. Peath is the law of your 
i^ture^ the tribute pf your b^ng, the 4cbt which all 
are bound to pay. On these terms you repeive4 life, 
that yon should be r^ady to give it up when. Provi- 
dence calls you to niake room for others, who, in 
like manner, when their time i^ comet shall i^ow 
ypu. He who is unwilling to si,ifemit 1;p dearth Yfhen 
heaven decrees it, deserves not tp h*ye live4. You 
might a$ reasonably cpmplain th^t you did no^^liye 
before the time »p|winted for your coming ipto the 
woffld, as lament thc^t you ar^? npjt tp liyp Ipijges, 
when the period of yojir : quitting it k arri\fed- Whait 
divine Providence haj^ ma<J^ neeespaiy,^ kUT^m^^mr 
dence ought to cpmpJy with ctee|:|Wiy^ Sj;»bnut at 
my rate you must} a^nd i§ it not mP^ feettsr* <» 
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Miow c^ your 6wn accord, thati to hh draped 
reluctantly, and by force ? What privilege have ydtt 
to plead, or what reasott to trrge, why you should 
Ik>si^ess an exemption from the common doom ? Alt 
things arbund you are mortal and perishing. Cities, 
states, arid empire^ have their period set. The 
prcmdest monuments of human art moulder into 
dust. Even th6 w6rks of nature wax old arid decay. 
In the midst of this universal tendency td change, 
could yoii expect that to your fram6 aWne a perma- 
nent duration should be ^ven ? All who have ^orie 
before yoii have subrtiitted to the stroke of death. 
All who are to come after you, shall undergo the 
same fate. The great and the good, the piSnce and 
the peasant, the renowned and the obscure, travel 
alike the road which l6ads to the grav^. At thfe 
moment when you expire, thousands throughout th^i 
\frtiiid, shall, together with you, be yielding up thdt 
breath. Can that be held a great caliraity; which k 
common to you with every thing thktliVe^ on 6arth j 
which is au event as much accordirig to thfe Course of 
nature as it is that leavesi should jfall'ih autumn, ot 
that fruit ^ould drop from the trte wh6ri it k fully 
ripe? 

Tlie pain of death cannot be very lori^, and is 
probably less severe than whkt ymi have at other 
timem experieriiSed. Th6 poihj> of death i^ more 
terrifying than death itself. It is to the weakness^ (rf* 
imagination that it owes its chief power of dejecting 
you^ ^piritii^ for wheri thfe force' of the mirid is 
rou^^, tii6tekAm6^ no passion in oiii^ nattire but 
whtt has showed itsdf abte to oirfercome thcf feat 
of ^atfe. Honour^ hate defied dtath y love hks de- 
spised ity nMme has rushed upoh it ^revenge hiaB 
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disregarded it; grief a thousand times has wished 
for its approach. Is it not strange that reason and 
virtue eannot give you strength to surmount that 
fear, which, even in feeble minds, so many passions 
have conquered? What inconsistency is there in 
complaining so much of the evils of life, and being at 
the same time so afraid of what is to terminate them 
all ! Who can tell whether his future life might not 
teem with disasters and miseries, as yet unkhowB, 
were it to be prolonged according to his wish? 
At any rate, is it desirable to draw life out to the last 
dregs, and to wait till old age pour upon you its 
whole store of diseases and sorrows? You lament 
that you are to die ; but did you view your situation 
properly, you would have much greater cause to 
lament if you were chained to this life for two 
or three hundred years, without possibility of re- 
lease. Expect therefore calmly that which is natural 
in itself, and which must be fit, because it is the 
appointment of Heaven. Perform your duty as a 
good subject of the Deity, during the time allotted 
you; and rejoice that a period is fixed for your 
dismission from the present warfare. Remember 
that the slavish dread of death destroys all the 
comfort of that life which you seek to preserve. 
Better to undergo the stroke of death at once, 
than to live in perpetual misery from the fear of 
dying. 

Such discourses as these are specious at least, and 
plausible. The arguments are not without strength, 
and ought to produce some effect on a considerate 
reflecting mind. But it is to be suspected that 
their effect will be chiefly felt when the mind is calm 

12 
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and at ease ; rather when speculating upon death at 
a distance, than when beholdinjg it at hand, 'When 
the critical moment arrives, which places the anxious 
trembling soul on the borders of an unknown world, 
reasonings drawn from necessity and propriety, will 
be of small avail to quiet its alarms. In order to 
afford relief, you must give it hope ^ you must pro- 
mise it protection ; you must oflFer somewhat on' 
"which it can lay hold for support amid&t the struggles 
qf labouring nature. Hence, the great importance 
of those discoveries which revelation has made, and 
of those principles with which it fortifies the heart. 
To the consideration of these let us next proceed, 
and observe their superiour eflScacy for surmounting 
the fear of death. In order to judge of their import- 
ance, it will be proper to take a view of death in 
each of those lights in which it appears most formid- 
able to mankind. 

It may be considered, first, as the terinination of 
our present existence ; the final period of all its joys 
and hopes. The concluding scene of any course erf 
action in which we have been engaged with pleasure, 
ejv^en the last sight of objects which we have been 
long accustomed to behold, seldom fails of striking 
the mind with painful regret. How many circum- 
stances will concur to heighten that regret, when 
the time comes of our bidding an eternal adieu to 
the light of day ; to every pursuit which had occu- 
pied our attention as citizens of the world j; and to 
every friend and relation who had attached our hearts! 
How dejecting is the thought to the greatest part of 
men, that the sun^ shall rise, and the seasons shall re- 
turn to others, but no more to them j and that, while 

EE 3 
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thcor neighbours are engaged in the usual a0ai|rs of 
life,, they shall be shut up in a dark lonesome mao-- 
sion, forgotten and cut off from among men^ as 
though t^ey never had been ! / said^ in the cutting' 
offnty doys^ / shaU go to the ^ates qfthe graive. I am 
deprived of the residue of my years. I shall not see 
the Lord again in the land of the Jiving. I shall be- 
hold man no more with the inhabitants qfthe world. * 

Let us now observe, that the dejeetion in which 
we are ajpt to sink at such a juncture, will bear pro- 
portion to the degree of our attachment to the ob- 
jects which we kave^ and to the importance of diose 
Tesources which remain with us when they are gone. 
He who is taking farewell of a country through 
which he had travelled with satisfaction, and he who 
is (driven from his native land, with which he had 
connected every idea of settlement and comfort, will 
have very different feelings at the time of departure. 
Such is the difference which, at the hour of death 
takes place between the righteous and the ungpdly. 
The latter knows nothing higher or better than the 
present state of existence. His interests, his plea- 
sures, his expectations, all centered here. He lived 
solely for the enjoyments of this world. Dreadful, 
therefore, and insupportable must be that event which 
separates him from these for ever. Whereas the cul- 
ture of religion had previously formed the mind of a 
Christian for a calm and easy transition from this life. 
It had instructed hj^ in the proper estimate of sub- 
lunary happiness. It had set higher prospects before 
him. It had formed hiip to a more refined taste of 
enjoyment, than wJiat; the common round of worldly 

♦ Isaiah., xx^viii, 10, U- 



aiamsenefitsr eoufii gratify. . It g^ve him coimections- 
and alliances with sq^iritaud objects, which are un<- 
known to the men ^f the W(^d. Hence, though he 
be attached ta Ii£e by the natural feelings of humanity^ . 
he is raised above the weak and immanly regret of 
piffting with it. He knisw that it was intended as 
preparatory oidy to a succeeding M:ate. As soon as^ 
the season of pfeparation should be finished, he ex- 
pected a removal} and when Pro^ddence gives the 
signal, he bids adieu to the W(»id With composed re- 
solution and undisturbed heart. Wh^t though death 
interrupt him in the middle of his designs, and break 
c^the plans which he had formed, of being useful to^ 
his fandly and the world ? All these he leaves with 
tranquillity in the hands of tbatProvidencfe to whick 
he has ever been accustomed to look up with resig^^ 
nation ; which governed the world wisely arid gra- 
ciously before he existed ; and which he knows will 
continue to govern it with e«]iiid wisdom and benign 
nity when he shall be in it no more. The time dT 
his departure was not left to hi^ own choice j btit he 
believes it to be the most proper, because it is the 
time chosen by Him who cannot err. Honourable 
age is not that which standithin tettgth ojT^^, nor 
Ikat whkh is measured by number qft/ears. But wis- 
dKyM is the grey hair to man ; and an unspotted ^ is- 
old age. * When he beholds his friends, and reladons 
nKMiming around him, hia heart may melt^ but will 
not be overpowered } for it is rdieved by the thought 
that he is bidding them only a tempoiaiy riot aa 
eternal farewell. He commends them,^ in the meafi 
time, to: the blessing of that GfoA^ whom he ha& 

♦ Wisdom of SolomoDi wr. 8> 9. 
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served ; and while he is parting from them, he hears 
a voice which sooths his spirit with those comforting 
words, . Leave thy fatiierless children; I will preserve 
them alive ; and let thy widow trust in me. * 

But death is more than the conclusion of human 
life. It is the gate, which at the same time that it 
closes on this world, opens into eternity. Under 
this view, it has often been the subject of terrour 
.to the serious and reflecting. The transition they 
were about to make was awful. Before them lay a 
vast undiscovered region, from whose bourn no 
,traveller ever returned to bring information o{ tfie 
reception which he found, or of the objects which 
he met with there. The first conception which 
suggests itself is, that the disembodied spirit is to 
appear before its Creator, who is then to act as its 
Judge. The strict inquisition which it must undergo, 
the impartial doom which it must hear pronounced, 
and the unalterable state to which it shall be assigned, 
are awful forms rising before the imagination. They 
are ideas which conscience forces upon all. . Man- 
kind can neither avoid considering themselves as 
accountable creatures, nor avoid viewing death as 
the season when their account is to be givenl Such 
a sentiment is with most men thfe source of dread j 
with all. men, of anxiety. To a certain degree, a 
good conscience will convey comfort. The reflec- 
tion on a well-spent life makes a wide differJeace 
between the last moments of the righteous arid the 
sinner. But whose conscience is so clear as to strike 
him with no remorse ? "Whosp righteousness is so 
unblemished as to abide the scrutiny of the gre^t 

* Jerem. xlix. 11. 
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searclier of hearts ? ^ Who dares rest his everlasting 
'ikte upon his perfect conformity to thfe rule of diity 
throughout the whole of his life ? 

We must not judge of the sentiments bf men at 
the approach of death, by their ordinaiy train of 
thought in the days of health and ease. Their 
views of moral conduct are then, too generally, 
superficial; slight excuses satisfy their minds, and 
the avocations of life prevent their attentibn from 
-dwelling long on disagreeable subjects. But whfen 
altogether withdrawn from the affairs' of the world, 
they are left to their own reflections on past con- 
duct with their spirits enfeebled by disease, and 
their minds impressed with the terrours of an 
invisible region; the most resolute are apt to de- 
spond, and even the virtuous are in danger of sinking 
under the remembrance of their errours and frailties. 
The trembling mind casts every whejre around an 
anxious exploring eye after any power that can 
uphold, any mercy that will shield and save it. And 
accordingly we see how eagerly every device has 
been embraced, which superstition could invent in 
various countries, for quieting the alarms of the 
departing spirit. 

^ Here appears the great importance of those 
discoveries which Christianity has made concerning 
the government of the universe. It displays the 
ensigns of grace and clemency. It reveals the 
Almighty, not as ax^reator only and a judge, but as 
a compassionate parent, who knows our Jrame^ who 
remembers we are dust^ who pities us as a father pitietk 
his children ; and with whom there is forgiveness^ that 
he may be loved as well as feared. These general 
views, however, of the divine administration, would 
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not hwre been sufficient to give full relief, if they 
had Bot been couftrmed by certoin decisive facts to 
which the mind can appeal amidst all its doubts 
mid fears. Twd such &ctii the Grospd holds forth 
to vtBi partiettlarly adapted to the situation of human 
nature in its greatest extremity ; the atonement, and 
the intercession of Christ. There is no sentiment 
more natural to man than this, that guilt must be 
expiated by suffering. All government is founded 
cm the principle, that public justice requires com- 
pensation for crimes ; dnd all religions proceed upon 
the bdief,: that, in order to the pardon of the sinner, 
atonement must be made to the justice of Heaven. 
Hence the endless variety of sacrifices, victims, and 
expiations^ which have filled the earthi Thd great 
satfiifi^ce which our Redeesier o^red for guilt, 
coincided with these natural sentiments of mankind 
in giving e^9 to the heart It shows us the format 
of guilt paid by a divine parsonage in our behalf; and 
allows us to^ look up to the Governour of the ^hrorW, 
a& merciful to the guilty in consistency with justice 
and orden But still some anxiety might remain 
concerning the exten^on of that mercy to our own 
case in particular. An invisible sovereign is an 
awful idea ; almighty, unknown power^ is always 
formidable, and would be ready to overwhelm the 
spirit of the feeble, were not an intercesscM: with 
that sovereign revealed. This intercessor is one 
who lived and acted in our own nature ; who 
npoi (HUy knows,, but who experienced our frdlty ; 
who h^ ^1 the fediings of a brother for human 
infirmity and distress; who himself passed throu^ 
i^tmll^qf the ^hadcm qf death which is now ^ea- 
vsi%^ on us^^^ to^ whose powerful mediation with bk 
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Tjather, we have every encooragenoent to ccH^mit 
the charge of our departing 8{Mrit. — ^ Such i& the 
provision which Christianity has m$dfi for cora- 
fortii^ the last hours of man. The atonement, ainl 
the intercession of Christ, are the refuge of the 
penitent sinper, and the qgn^dation of the. saint. 
By iheir means, the throne of the universe is encir- 
cled with mercy. The cloud which hung over the 
invisible world begins to be dispersed j and hope 
brightena through the gloom. 

But what completes the tiriumph of good men over 
death, is the prospect of eternal felicity. This was 
the great object ailer which all Bfatiote have sighed, 
as the only complete remedy both of the ipis^rie^ of 
life and the fears of death. On thifl^ the l^acned and 
the ignorant, the ^vilized and the savage tribes of 
mankind, bent their longing eye& j es^erly graining 
at every argument, and fondly indulgifig every hope, 
that could promise them a propitious Deity,, and a 
prolongation of existence in a happier state. But 
beyond wi^e^ and feeble enLpectf^tionsi the light c^ 
nature could hardly reach.. Even the most cultivated, 
philosophical mind Wjas, at t^e hour of dissoiution, 
left in painful ^spense» Chri^i^nityhfisi put an? ^siA 
to all hesitation a^d doul^t ^ this jNpQf^nt s^b^lK. 
}t has dmwn asid^ the veil th?Qi^|t whi^h reasjcHu 
essayed to penetrate; an4 h^ds (l)spl^e<i t0^1 vie^ 
the future dw^lUngs o£ xb^ ^^^ 4£ the* jus^. tiie 
mansions of everlasjtipg resitj^ the^lisfqfthe^ ^umgi G^A 
Notsonly ha& it informed m til^jit a s|at$.ol* perfect 
felicity is prepared ibr the; righ^eo^ hut it Jias acikted 
to this information a variety of circumstances which 
render that stateseijsible ifi our ii^agination, and en« 
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couraging to our hopes. It represents it as fully 
secured by the gracious undertaking of the Saviour 
of the world. It describes it as an inheritancej to 
which he has given his followers a right and title. 
He is Said to have taken possession of it in their 
name. He rose from the grave as the Jtrst-Jruits of 
them that sleep ; and under the character of their 
fore-runner y entered into the heavenly regions. I a^m 
the resurrection and the life. He that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live. I give unto imy 
sheep eternal life. I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God. * 

Hence, to those who have lived a virtuous life, and 
who died in the faith of Christ, the whole aspect of 
death is changed. Death is to them no longer the 
tyrant who approaches with his iron rod, but the 
* me3senger who brings the tidings of life and liberty. 
The prospects which open to them cheer their minds. 
Even in the valley of death's shade, green pastures 
appear to rise. They view themselves as going forth, 
not to lie silent and solitaiy in the darkness of the 
grave, not to wander forsaken in the wide deserts of 
the universe, not even to pass into a region where 
they are altogether strangers and unknown ; but to 
enter on a land, new indeed to sight, but by faith and 
hope frequented long before j where they shall con- 
tinue to be under the charge of him who hath hitherto 
been their guardian, be re-united to many of their 
ancient and beloved friends, and admitted to join the 
innumerable multitude, gathered out of all nations, and 
tongues and people, who stand before the throne of God. 
They leave behind the dregs of their nature j and 

* John, xi. 25. — xx. 17- 
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exchange this confined and gloomy apartment of the' 

universe, for the glorious mansions of their Father's 

house. Blessed, surely, are the dying in this hope, 

and blessed the dead in this fruition, resting Jromtkeir 

labovrSy and follo'wed by their rvorks. Good men are 

detained at present in the outer court of the temple : 

Death admits f hem into the holy place. As yet, they 

sojourn in the territories of pilgrimage and exile : ■ 

Death Brings them home to the native land of Spirits. 

In this world they are divided from one another, and 

mingled with the worthless and vile; Death unites 

in one assembly all the pure and the just. In the 

sight of the universe they seemed to die, mid their depar^ ' 

ture was taken for utter destruction^ But they are in 

peace. Their reuoard also is with the Lord^ and the 

cure of them with the Most High. * — O Death ! where 

is now thy sting ? O Grwoe ! where is thy mctory ? 

Where are the terrours with which thou hast so long • 

affrighted the nations? Where are. thy dreary and 

desolate domains, the haunts of spectres and shades^ • 

the abhorred dwellings of darkness and corruption ? 

At the touch of the divine rod, thy visionary horrours • 

have fled. The spell is broken. The dawn of the ' 

celestial morning has dispelled thy dismal gloom ; 

and, instead of the habitations ofdragonSy appears the 

paradise of Grod. 

But supposing both the regret of quitting life, and 
the dread of entering into a future state, to be 
overcome, there is still one circumstance which ren- 
ders death formidable to many; that is, the shock 
which nature is apprehending to sustain at the 

* Wijdom of Solomon, iii. 2, 3. — v. 15. 
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sepotatton of the soql from tbe bdcfyv fbrmidabl^, 
I admit, tliis nmy justly render it to ^em whose 
laogpi^iipggpirita have no invwd fund whence they 
can then draw relief* Firmness and strength of 
mind are peculiariy requisi^ for the support of na« 
ture in its last e;3K:tremity ; and that strragth is sup- 
plied by religion. The testimony of a good con- 
science, and the remembrance of a virtuousr life, a 
well-grounded trust in the divii^ acceptancl^ and a 
firm hope of future felicity, are principles^ sufficient 
to give composure and fortitude to the heart, ev^a , 
in the midi^ of agony* In what a high degree tbey 
can suspend or alleviate tbe feelings of p&in, has 
been fully demonstrated by the magnanimoos be- 
haviour of such . as have suffered deal^ in l^e cause 
(^' conscience and religion* How often has the world 
beheld tbem advancing to meet that supposed king 
ol* tetrrours, not with calmness only, but with joy ; 
iiused by divine proi^cts and hopes, into an entire 
neglect £11^ contempt of bodily suffering ? 

It is not without reasoxK that a peculiar assistance 
from Heaven is looked for by good men at the hour 
of death* As they are taught to believe, that in all 
the emergencies of their life ctivine goodness haa 
watched over tiiem, they have ground to conclude, 
that at the last it will not forsake them ; but that, at 
the season when its aid is most needed, it shaU be 
mo^yt liberally commumotted. Accordingly, a per- 
siA^ion so congruous to the benignity and oom- 
pa9^n of the FiS^er of merciesi^ has been the^com-^ 
fort of ptous; mien in every age. Mjf^shantdm^ 
heat^t fmkih ; hut God is tike strength of mf^ hemt 
In the valley of the shadow of death I mil fear no eoil^ 
for' thou art with we; When the rod ami staff of this 



Shepherd 0f Israel are. hdd fprt;b to has expiring ser^ 
vwts, d^liniflg n^fcure needs no othear support. 
The secret influenpe of his reviving iSpirit is suffix 
cieQt fpr their consolation and $trettgth» while iJie 
pirinful struggle wit^ im^rtallty lasts ; till at lengthy 
when the momeHt arrives that tike silver cord must £e 
loosed, and Ike golden bowl be broken, their Almighty 
Protector carries q& the iounortal spirit unhurt b^ 
the fall of its earthly tabemad^ and places it m a 
hetter man8ion«-TrrHow respectable and happjr is 
such a CQtidufiiou of human fife, when one in this 
maonet quits tiie stage of time, innioui^ and siqu 
pocted with the ^^esence of his Cwator) and enjoying 
till the last moment of reAectkm, the pkiu»&g 
thought, that he has not lived in vain ! / hiwe fought 
cus^dji^ht;: I hmc fimhed. nay course; I have 
kept the fxiA. . Hemtforth tksre is laid upfot me a 
crown (f rigbteofusmss, tMch the Lord the righteous 
Judge diaU gitoe^me at that day.* 

j&iFTSB.the vie^i which ym have taken of the ad«r 
vantages possessed hy good men iov overcomii^the 
fears of <katht the first sentiment which should arise 
in puir niiads, is .gratitude to Heaven for the :hopea 
whkb we enjoy by means^of the Christian reUgiwu 
How depressed and ^aoiitous^ was the humaik com 
ditiooy as, long as the terrouc of dealli hung, £ke & 
dark doud, oyer the inhabitimts of the earth $ ^esi; 
after all the toUs of life, the mdandmly silenee^of v 
the grave appeared. finally to close the scene of 
existence.; or^ tf a future state opened behind it^ 
that state teemed with all those fbrfas) of horrou^ 

*2Taium7,8. 
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which conscious guilt could suggest to aternfied 
imaginatiot) ! The happiest change which ever took 
place in the circumstances of tibe human race, is that 
produced by the discoveries with which we ape 
blessed concerning the. government of the universe^ . 
tlie redemption of the world, and the future destina- 
tion of man. How much dignity is thereby added 
to the human character, and state ! What light and . 
cheerfulness is introduced into our abode! What 
^£rnal praise is due to Him, who, according to his 
abundant mercy ^ hath begotten us again into a lively 
hope^ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the deads 
to an inheritance incorruptible^ undefiledf and tiiat 
Jhdetb not away, reserved in heaven ! 

The next effect which the subject we have con- ^ 
sidered should produce, is an earnest desire to 
acquire those advantages which good men enjoy at - 
their death. The road which leads to them is plain • 
and obvious. A peaceful and happy death is, by the 
appointment of Heaven^ connected with a hdiy and 
virtuous life. Let us renounce criminal pursuits and- 
pleasures, let us fear God, and keep his conunand- 
ments ; let us hold faith and a good conscience, if we 
hope for comfort ^ at our last hour. To prepare for 
this last hour every wise man should consider as bis- 
most important ccmcem. Death may justly be held 
the test of life. Let a m^m have supported his cha* > 
racter with esteem and applause, as long as he acted 
on the busy stage of the world, if at the end he sinks 
into dejection and terrour, all his former honour is- 
efibced ; he departs under the imputation of either a 
guilty conscience or a pusillanimous mind. In the 
other parts of human conduct, disguise and subtlety 
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may impose on the woiid ; but seldom can artifice 
be supported in the hour of death. The mask most 
commonly falls off, and the genuine character appears. 
When we behold the scene of life closed with proper 
composure and dignity, we naturally infer integrity 
and fortitude. We are led to believe that divine 
assistance supports the soul, and we presage its 
tn^sitiom into a happier mansion. Mark the perfect 
matif and behold tite upright ; for the end of that man 
is peace.^ 

The last instruction, which our subject points out, 
respects the noanner in which a wise and good man 
ought to ^tand affected towards life and death. He 
oygbt not to be servilely attached to the one. He 
has no reason abjectly to dread the other. Ltfe 
is the gift of God, which he may jusdy cherish and 
hold de^. Nay, he is bound by all fair means to 
guard and preserve it, that he may continue to be use- 
ful in that post of duty where Providence has placed 
him. But there are higher principles to which the 
love of life should remain subordinate. Wherever 
religion, virtue, or true honour call him forth to 
danger, life ought to be hazarded without fear« 
There is a generous contempt of death, which shodld 
distinguish those who live and walk by the faith of 
immortality. This is the source of courage in a 
Christian. His behaviour ought to shew the elevation 
of his soul abdve the present world ; ought ta dis- 
cover the liberty which he possesses, of following the 
native sentiments of his mind, without any of those 

♦ Psalm xxxvii. 37. 
VOL. 1. F F 
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restraints and fetters which the fear of death imposes 
on vicious men. 

At the same time, this rational contempt of deadi 
miurt t^arefuUy be distinguished from that inconsider- 
ate and thoughtless indiflFerence, with which some 
have affected to treat it. This is what cannot be 
justified on any principle of reason. Human life is 
no trifle, which men may play away at their pleasure. 
Death, in every view, is an important event. It is 
the most solemn crisis of the human existence. A 
good man has reason to meet it with a cdm and firm 
mind. But no man is entitled to treat it with osten- 
tatious levity. It calk for manly seriousness of 
thought. It requires dl the recollection of which 
we are capable ; that with the proper disposition ci 
dependent beings, when the dust is about to return 
tQ its dustf we may deliver up the spirit to Him who 
gc^e itk 
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Oa the Happiness of a Future State. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper.] 



Revelations, vii. 9* 

After this I beheld^ and, lo ! a great miUtitude^ "which 
no man could ntmbeTf qf all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands. 

TN this mysterious book of Scripture many revolu/ 
tions are foretold which were to take place in the 
church of God.^ They are not indeed so foretold as 
to afford clear and precise information donceming 
the time of th6ir coming to pass. It would have 
been, on many accounts,, improper to have lifted up 
too far that awful veil which coveJrs futurity. The 
intention of the Spirit of God was not to gratify the 
. curiosity of the learned, by disclosing to them the 
fate of monarchies and nations, but to satisfy the 
serious concerning the general plan and final issiie 
of the Divine Government. Amidst those distressies 
which befell Christians during the first ages, the dis- 
coveries made in this book were peculiarly seasonable } 
as they shewed that there was an Almighty Guardian, 
who watched with particular attention over the inter- 
ests of the chJCirch which he had formed, who foresaw 

F F 2 
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all the commotions which were to happen among the 
kingdoms of the earthy and would so overrule them 
as to promote in the end the cause of truth. This 
is the chief scope of those mystic visipns with which 
the Apostle John was favoured ; of seals opened ia 
heaven ; of trumpets funding ; and vials poured 
forth. The kingdom of darkness was to maintain 
for a while a violent struggle against the kingdom 
of light* But at the conclusion, a voice was to be 
heard ^i^ the voice of many waters and of mighty thm- 
derings^ sayings Allehfjah^ for the Lord God Omni- 
p0terU reigneth. TJie kingdoms of this world ar^ 
hecome the kingdoms qf our Lord^ cmd of his Christy 
Md he shatt reign for eoer.^ Such is the prospect 
with which the Divine Spirit at intcrviils enlightens, 
and with which he finally terminates, the many dark 
and direful scenes that are exhibited in this book. 
In closing the canon of Scripture,, he, with great 
propriety, leaves upon our mind deep impressions of 
the triumphs of righteousness, and of the blessedness 
of the redeemed. After this I beheld^ and lo ! a great 
multitude^ which no man could number ^ of aU nations^ 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands. 

These words present a beautiful description of the 
happiness of saints in heaven ; a subject on which it 
is, at all times, both comfortable and improving to 
meditate. On this day in particular, when wie are to 
commemorate the dying love of our Saviour, we can- 
not be better employed than in contemplating what 
his love hath purchased ; in oitler both to awaken 
our gratitude, and to confirm our attachment to him. 

♦ Rev; xi^.^;.^xi. 15. ^. 
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The sacrament of the Supper is the oath of our 
fidelity. Let us dispose ourselves for celebrating it, 
by taking a view of the rewards which await the 
faithful- I shall, for this end, in several observations 
from the words of the text, taken in connection with 
the context, endeavour to illustrate, in some imperfect 
degree, the prospect which is here afforded us of a 
state of future felicity ; and then shall make practical 
improvement of the subject. 

I* What the words of the text most obviously 
suggest is, that heaven is to be considered as a state . 
of blessed society. A multitude, a numerous assembly, | 
are here represented as sharing together the same 
.felidty and honour. Without sociejty, it is impossible 
for man to be happy* Place him in a region where 
he was surrounded with every pleasure j yfet there, if 
he found himself a solitary individual, he woiild pine 
and languish. They are not merely our wants, and 
our mutual dependence^ but our native instincts also, 
which impel us to associate together. The intercourse 
which we here maintain with our fellows, is a source 
of our chief enjoyments* But, ala^ ! how much are 
these allayed by a variety of disagreeable circum- 
stances that enter into all our connections ! Some- 
times we suffer from the distresses of those whom 
we love ; and sometimes from their vices or frailties. 
Where friendship is cordial, it is exposed to the wounds 
of painful sympathy, and to the anguish of violeT)rt 
separation. Where it is so cool as not to occasion 
sympathetic pains, it is never productive of much 
pleasure* The ordinary commerce of the world 
consists in a circulation of frivolous intercourse, in 
which the heftrt has no concern. It is generally 
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ins]J)id, and often soured by Che slightest dtffer^ice 
in humour, or opposition of interest We fly. to com- 
pany, in order to be relieved from wearisome cor- 
respondence with ourselves, and the vexations which 
we meet, with in society, drive us back again into 
solitude. Even among the virtuous, dissem^ons 
arise; and disagreement in opinion too often pro- 
duces alienation of heart. We form few connection 
where somewhat does not occur to disappoint our 
hopes. The beginnings are often pleasing. We flatter 
ourselves with having found those who will never 
give us any disgust. But weaknesses are . too soon 
discovered. Suspicions arise ; and love waxes cold, 
^e are jealous of one another, and accustomed to 
live in disguise. A studied civility assumes the name, 
without the pleasure, of friendship ; and secret ani- 
mosity and envy are often concealed under the 
caresses of dissembled affection. 

Hence the pleasure of earthly society, like all: our 
other pleasures, is extremely imperfect ; and can 
give us a very faint conception of the joy that must 
arise from the society of perfect spirits in a hc^ppier 
wprld. Here, it is with difficulty that we can select 
firoiq^i the corrupted crowd a few with whom we wish 
to assoqiate in strict union. There, are assemUed 
all the wise, the holy, and the just, who ever existed 
in the universe of God; wiUiout any distress to 
trouble their mutual bliss, or any source of disagree- 
ment to interrupt their perpetual harmony. Artifice 
and concealment are. unknown there. There^ no 
competitors struggle, no factions contend ; no rivals 
supj^ant each other. The voice of discord never 
nses, the whisper of suspicion never circulates, 
among those innocent and benevolent Spirits. 
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Each, happy in himself, participates in the happi- 
ness of all the rest ; and, by reciprocal communi<ia- 
tions of love and friendship, at once receives from 
and adds to the sum of genersd felicity^. Renew the 
memory of the most affectionate friends with whoin 
you were blert in any period of your life. Divest 
th&xi of all* those infirmities which adhere to the 
human character. Recall the most pleasing and 
tender moments which you ever enjoyed in their 
society ; and the remenrt)rance of those sensations 
may assist you in conceiving that felicity <which is 
{>ossessed by the saints above. The happiness of 
brethren dwelling together in nmty is, with great jus- 
tice and beauty, compared by the Psalmist to such 
things as are most refreshing: to the heart of man ; 
to the frilgrancy of the richest odours^ and to the 
rieviving influence of soft ethereal dews. It is Uke 
the precious ointment poured on the head of Aaron ; 
and like the dew ofHeirmon^ even the dew that de- 
scendeth on the mountains ^Zion, wliere^ Lordx:om^ 
mandetii the blessing, even U/e for. evermore. * 

Besides the felicity which springs from perfect 
love, there are two circumstances which particularly 
enhance the blessedness of* that multitude who stmd 
before the throne ; the|g>are, access ta the most 
exalted society, and renewal of the mfost tender con- 
nexions. The former is pointed out in the Scripture 
by joining the innumerable company of angels, and the 
general assembly and church (f the first-born; by sit- 
ting down with Abraham, and Issac,^ and Jacob, in the 
kingdom <f heaven t ; a promise which opens the 
sublimest projects to the human mind. It allows 

* Psalm cxxxiii. 2. , f Heb, xii. 22, 23. Matth. villi 1 • 
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good men to entertatti the hope, ihati 8^^u::tid;ed ffom 
ail the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed 
and pdluted crowd in the midst of which they now 
dwell, they shall be permitted to mingle with pro- 
phets, patriarchs, and apostles, witii legislators and 
h^x)e£C with all theme great and illnstnons spirits 
who have shone in former ages as the servants of 
God, or the ben^'actors of men; whose deeds we 
are ao^ustomed to celebrate; whose steps we now 
fdilow at a distance ; and whose names we pronounce 
with veneratii»i« 

United to tliis high assembly, the blessed at the 
same time renew those ancient connexions witii vir- 
tttoos iriends which had been dissolved byv death. 
The prospect of this awakens in the heart the most 
pleasing and tender sentiment which perhaps can fill 
it in this mortal state. For, of all the sorrows which 
we are here doomed to endure, none is so bitter as 
that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us, in appesmmce, for ever, from those to whom 
either nature or friendship had intimately joined our 
heartSt Memory, from time to time, renews the 
anguish ; opens the wound which seemed once to 
have been closed; and, by recalling joys that are 
past and gone, touches every spring of painful sen- 
sibility. In these agcmizing moments how rdieving 
the thought, that the separation is only temporary, 
not eternal ; that tibere is a time to come, of re-union 
with those with whom our happiest days were spent ; 
whose joys, and sorrows once were ours ; and from 
whom, after we shall have landed on the peact^ul 
^Hire where they dwdl, no rewdutions of nature 
shall ever bp able to part us more ! — Such is the 
society of the blessed above. Of such are the nuil- 
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tkude composed vfho stmtd b^re the throne. Let 
OS now observe, 

11. That this is not only a blessed Jbut a nume- 
rous society. It is called a muMtude^ a great multi- 
tude, a great multitude whkh no man could number. 
These expressions convey the most enlarged viewa 
of the kingdom of glory. Dismay not yourselves 
with the apprehension of heaven being a conifined 
and almost inaccessible region, iMx> which it is 
barely possible for a small handful to gain admis- 
^<Hi, aftef making their escape from the genei-al 
wreck of tiie human race. In my Fatber^s house, 
said our Saviour, there are many manmom. That c% 
tifthe UvingOod, towards which you profess to bend 
your course, is prepared for the reception of citizetis 
innumemble. It already abounds with inhabitants ; 
and more and more shall be added to it^ until the end 
of time. Whatever difficulties there are in the way 
which leads to it, they have been often surmounted; 
The path, though narrow, is neither impassable, nor 
untrodden. Though the gate standis not so wide as 
tiiat which opens into h^, yet through the namm 
gSLte multitades have entered, and been crowned. 

it is much to be lamented, that, among aH denomi* 
nations of Christians, the uncharitable spirit has pre- 
viuled, of unwarrantably drcumscril^g the terms 
of divine grace within a narrow circle of their own 
drawing. The one half of the Christian world has 
often doopaed the other, without mercy, to eternal 
perdition. Without the pale of that church to which 
each sect belongs, they seem to hold it impos^ 
^ble for salvation to be attained. But is this f^e 
genuine spirit of the 6o£^l ? Can a Christian be^^ 
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lieve the effects of the sufferings of Christ to be no 
greater than these ? For this did the Son of God 
descend from the highest heavens, and pour out his 
scHil unto the death, that only a few, who a4opt the 
sanie modes of expression, and join in the same, 
forms of worship with us, might be brought to the 
kingdom of heaven ? Is this all the deliverance he 
has wrought upon the earth ? He was with child ; he 
was in pain ; and shall he not see qfthe travail of his 
soult and be satined? Surely, the Scripture has 
given us full ground to conclude, that the tropbiesr 
of our Redeemer's grace shall correspond to the 
greatness of his power. The Captain of our salvation 
shall bring many sons with Mmself to gUrry. The 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He 
shall see his seed ; He shall justify many. Men shall 
be blessed in him, and all natiom shall call him blessed. 
For our farther encouragement let us observe, 

JUL That, the heavenly society is represented in 
the text, as gathered out of all the varieties of the 
human race. This is intimated by the remarkable 
expressions, of a multitude which no man could number, 
qfall Tuitions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues ; 
as if designed on purpose to correct our narrow 
notioas of the extent and power of divine grace. 
They whom distant seas and regions now divide, 
whose languages and mannas are at present strange 
to one another, shall then mingle in the same assem- 
bly. No situation is so remote, and no station so 
unfi|,vourable, as to preclude access to the heavenly 
felicity. A road is opened by the Divine Spirit to 
those blissful habitations, from all corners of the 
earth, and from all ccmdkions of human life; from 

6 
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the peopled city, and from the solitary desert ; from 
the cottages of the poor, and from the palaces of 
kings ; from the dwellings of ignorance and simpli- 
city, and from the regions of science and improve^ 
ment. They shall come^ says onr blessed ILord himself, 
Jrom the east, imdjrom the west, Jrom the north, and 
from the south, and sit down in the kingdom of God. * / 
Such discoveries serve both to enlarge our concep- 
tions of the extent of divine goodness, and to remove 
those fears which are ready to arise from particular 
situations in life. Were yoii permitted to draw aside 
the veil, and to view that diversified assembly of the 
blessed who surround the throne, you would behold 
^mong them numbers who have overcome the same 
difficulties which encounter you, and which you dr^ad 
as insuperable. You would behold there the unin- 
structed, with whom ah upright intention supplied 
the place of Jcnowledge; the feeble, whom divine 
grace had strengthened; and the misled, whom it 
had brought back into *he right path. You would 
behold the young who had surmounted the allure- 
ments of youthful pleasure, and the Qld who had 
borne the distress of age with undecayed cmistahcy ; 
many whom want could not tempt to dishonesty; 
many whom riches did not seduce into pride and 
impiety ; many who in the most difficult and ensnar- 
ing circumstances, in the midst of camps and armies, 
and corrupted courts, had preserved unsullied inte- 
grity. In a word, ^/rom aU kindreds and people ; that 
is, from all ranks of life, and all tribes of men, even 
from among publicans and sinners, you would behold 
those whom divine assistance had conducted to friture 

* Iruke^ xiu. 29. 
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glory. -^ And is not the same assistance, in its ftiU 
extent, (^ered also to us ? Encompassed, while we 
run the Christian race, with this cloud of witnesses 
who have finished thdr course with success ; ani- 
mated, while weight the goodjight, with the shduts 
of those who have overcome and are crowned, ihHW 
despair enervate or deject our minds? From the 
happy multitude above, there issues a voice which 
ought to sound perpetually in the ear of faith. Be 
ye faithful unto the death ; and ye shall receive the 
€rown of life : Be ye strong in tite Lord, and in the 
power qf his mghi: Be followers if us xvho^ through 
ftiA and padence, are now inheriting' the promises. 
Cionsider, 

IV. The description given in the Text of the 
happiness and glory of the heavenly society. They 
were beheld by the Apostle standing bqfi^re the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
jHdms in their hands. All that tjiese pabns and white 
robes import, it is not given us now to understand. 
We know that among sdl nations they have been 
used as ensi^s of joy and victory ; and are undoubt- 
edly employed! here to represent that distinguished 
felicity and honour^ to which human nature shall be 
then advanced^ But we must be endowed with the 
faculties of the Messed, in order to comprehend their 
employments and pleasures; and therefore on this 
part of the subject I shall not attempt to enlarge. 
The silence of humble and respectful hope better 
becon^es us, than the indulgence of those excursions 
^ fancy, which degrade the subject they endeavour 
to exalt. 

One circumstsmce only cannot fail to attract 
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particular attention : That the blessed are here 
described as standing befi^re the throne and bqfore the 
Lamb; that is, enjoying the immediate presence 
of the great Creator, and of the merciful Re- 
deemer of the world. The unhappy distance at 
which we are now removed from God, ia the ; 
source of ^ our woeis;. : Those territories which ym. 
inhabit, are Qot His abode^ They are r^pns of 
eiAe. They are the dwellings of a fallen race ; and; 
are condemnedto he invested with clouds and darl^-. 
ness. Here God standeth afar off. In vain we. 
often pursue his presence through his works, his 
waysi and his religious institutionsi. H^ is said to 
be a God that hideth himself. He dweUeffi^ as to. us,, 
m the secret place qf thunder. He holdeth back the 
face cfhis ihrone^ and spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. 
The manifestation of his presence shall be the s^ual 
for the r^ovation of aE things. When that Stm qf\ 
righteousness breaks fort}i from the doud which now 
conceals him, son*ow and sin^ and every evil thing, 
sh^ fly away before the brightness of his face. for. 
neither guilt nor misery can remain where God» 
dwells. A^ the rising of the sun transforms at once 
the face of nature, and <?onver^ the whole extent of 
space, over wbich hid beams a^e spread, into a re|pioni 
of light;; ^ sl;iall the divine pyresence, as soon as it 
is ri^vea^ed, diffiise univeprssd bliss over all who : 
belji^it. It imports,^^^(»i^^ <2^^, and pleasure fir 
e^rmore. The inspired writer of this book thus 
^^j|^scribe$ its eflfec^ts: There shall be no more deaths 
"fieiffier sorrow, nor crying, rw, pain : fir the former, 
^ngs are passed aw€^. He that sflt upcm the throne 
said, JBebold, I make all things new<. They shfiUl 
mtnger no more, neiiher thirst any more. But tiie 
L/imb which is in the widsi qf the throne shall fied 
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them^ and shall lead them wito Kving fountains qf 
water. God shall mpe axvay all tears from their eyes. 
But, descending from this too snbliine theme, let ns, 

V. Turn our attention to a circumstance in the 
state of future • happiness, more commensurate to 
our present conceptions, which is suggested by the 
commentary upon the words of the Text given in 
the sequel of the chapter. And one of the ela^s 
ansfwered^ saying unto wie, What are these which are 
arrayed in white robes? and whence came they ? And 
I said unto him. Sir, thou knowest. And he said unto 
me, These are they which come out of great tributa- 
tum.^ This explanatory circumstance may relate 
particularly to the case of those primitive sufierers 
who endured severe persecution in the cause of the 
goi^L But, in general, it presents this natural and 
beautiful view of the future felicity of good men, 
that it is their rest from the troubles and toils of 
life. For, to all, even to the happiest, human life is 
tribulation and conflict. No man i3 thoroughly at 
ease in \m condition. Pursuits succeeding to pur* 
suits, keq> us in constafit agitation ; while frequent 
returns oi disappointment break our plans and op* 
press our spirits. Fatigued by such a variety of 
tmk, mankind have ever looked forward to rest as 
their favourite object. Throughout all their ranks, 
fitom the highest to the lowest, they are in perpetual 
chase of it ; and it perpetually flies before them. 
It is an object which here they are doomed always 
to seek, and never to enjoy. 

The nature and laws of our present state admit 
not the gratification of this fsivourite wish. For, 

♦ Rev. vii. 13, 14. 
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besides the necessity of trouble, in order to fulfil 
the. purposes of discipline s^nd. improvement, our 
very happiness such as it is in this world, requires a 
circulation of labours. Our enjoyment consists in 
pursuit, not in attainment. Attainmaat is with us, 
for most piart, the grave of pleasure. Had we mo. 
object to exqite fresh activity, and to impel us to 
new toils, human life would quickly stagnate in 
melancholy indolence. At the same time the current 
of all our wishes tends to repose. Imaginary fixrms 
float incessantly before our view, of the haj^iness ^ 
which is to be enjoyed in rest: And from Urn 
conflict between our wishes on the one hand, and 
our actual situation on jthe other, arise much of the 
disquiet, and much of the infelicity^ of human life» 
It is only in heaven that the tranquil repose, whidik 
on earth is no more than a pleasing phantom, slmll 
be fully realized. . There, remained at last a re^Jar 
the people of Gorf; rest frcMn the disturbance of 
passion, the vanity of pursuit, and the vexiEition of 
disappointment ; rest ircun all the shis and the 
sorrows of this miserable world; rest which shall 
not be merely an indolent cessation from labour, but 
a full and satisfying enjoyment. Good men shM 
rest from their labours and their works shcdl folUm 
them. They h^ve come (mt of great tiUnilation, 
They have fulfilled, with honour, their appointed 
course of trial. They have sat down in the seat of 
the Conqueror ; and of past labours nothing remains 
but the pleasing review, and the happy fruits* 
There is still to be considered, 

VI. One very material circumstance, descriptive 
both of the character, and of the happiness of those 
who enjoy the heavenly bliss. Not only have thet/ 
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come out qf great tribulation^ but, as the Sphit of 
God adds in explaining the Text, tJie^ have washed 
their robes^ and made them white in the blood qf the 
Lamb.* Two things are here suggested ; the sanc- 
tity of the blessed, and the means by which it is 
attained. 

First, their sanctity or purity is emblemutically 
described, by their being clothed in robes which are 
washed and made white. In order to qualify human 
nature for the enjoyment of such happiness as 1 have 
endeavoured to describe, it must undergo a change 
so great as to receive in Scripture the appellation of 
Sinew birth; a change to which all the institutions 
of religion, and all the operations of grace, contri- 
bute in this life, but which is not completed till the 
next. In this sanctity, or r^eneration, consist not 
only the necessary preparations for future felicity, 
but which is not so commonly attended to, consists* 
an essential part of that felicity itself. For whence 
arises the misery of this present world ? It is not 
owing to #ur cloudy atmosphere, our changing 
seasons, and inclement skies. It is not owing to the 
debility of our bodies, or to the unequal distribution 
of the goods of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages 
of this kind, a pure, a stedfast, and enlightened 
imnd, possessed of exalted virtue, could enjoy itself 
isk peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of for- 
tune and the elements. It is within oursdves that 
misery has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, 
our guilty passions, our violent prejudices, smd mis- 
placed desires, are the instruments of the torment 
which we endure. These sharpen the darts which 
adversity would otherwise point in vain against us. 

♦ Rev. Tii. u. 
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These are the vials of wrath which pour forth 
plagues on the inhabitants of the earth, and make 
the dwellings of- nations become the abodes of woe. 
Thence discontent and remorse gnaw the hearts of 
individuals. Thence society is torn by open vio- 
lence, or undermined by secret treachery; and man 
is transformed into a savage to man. 

But suppose sin to be banished from the world ; 
suppose perfect purity and charity to descend from 
Heaven, and to animate every human breast ; and 
you would behold the present habitation of men 
changed into the paradise of God. The undisturbed 
enjoyment of a holy mind, and of a blissful union 
with one aiiotheis would scarcely allow us to feel 
those external evils of which we now so loudly com- 
plain. AH nature would assume a different ap- 
pearance around us. That golden age, which was 
so long the subject of ^ the philosc^her's dream, 
and of the poet's song, would in fact take place. 
According to the beautiful language of ancient pro* 
jAecy J springs would then rise in the desert^ and 
rivers be opened in the thirsty idnd. The wilderness 
and the solitary place would he glad. The wolf 
wmdd dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down 
with the kid. Judgment would dwell in the wilder^ 
ness^ and righteousness remain in the fruitful field. 
Hie desert would rejoice^ and blossom as the rose. 
-^ — If such, even in this world, would be the effects 
of innocence and virtue completely restored, how 
much greater must they be in that new earth, and 
those new heavens, where rectitude of nature shall 
be combined with every circumstance of external 
felicity ? It is the present imperfect state of human 
virtue, that hinders us from conceiving fully the 
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influence of righteousness upon happiness. The 
robes in which the best men are now clothed, to use 
the language of the Text, are sullied with so many 
stains, as to convey no adequate idea of the original 
beauty which belongs to the garb of righteousness* 
But when these stains shall be washed away, wh^i 
these robes shall be made perfectly white and pure, 
a lustre will flow from them, of which we can, as 
yet, form no conception. 

But how are the robes of the blessed thus washed ? 
Whence is derived that spotless purity in which 
they are arrayed ? The Spirit of God hath answered 
M&jjrom tJte blood of the Lamb ; leading our thoughts 
to that high dispensation of mercy, to which the 
saints above owe their establishment, first in grace 
and then in glory. From that blood which was 
shed for the remission of sins, flow both the atone- 
ment of human guilt, and the regeneration of hu- 
man nature. Human nature had fallen too low to 
be capable of retrieving itself. It could not regain 
its primitive innocence, and still less was capable of 
rmsing itself so high in the scale of existence as to 
mingle with angels. We had neither sufficient 
knowledge to discover, nor ^rtue to merits nor 
ability to qualify ourselves for enjoying celestial 
glory. Heaven mast have been either covered 
from our view by perpetual darkness, or oiily be- 
held from afar as an inaccessible region, if Christ 
had not interposed to open for us a new end living 
way within the veil. The obligations which his 
generous undertaking has conferred upoh the human 
race, will tend highly to increase the felicity of Ae 
blessed. The sense of being distinguished by so 
illustrious a benefactor, and the corresponding re- 
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turns of gratitude and love to him, form some of 
the most pleasing of those emotions which shall con- 
tinue to delight them through all eternity. 

From those views of a state of future happiness 
which the Text has suggested, various instructions 
relating to life and practice naturally arise. We are 
taught to rectify our notions of felicity ; to look for 
it, nQt in what is external, but in what relates to the 
mind and heart ; in good dispositions and a purified 
soul ; in um'ty and friendship with one another ; and 
in the divine presence and favour. If such thiqgsf. 
form the principal articles of future bliss, they can- 
not but be essential to our happiness in the more 
early periods of existence; and he who seeks his. 
chief enjoyment from an opposite quarter, errs 
widely from the path which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive constancy 
and perseverance, amidst the present discouragements 
of a virtuous life. In this world, we often behold 
good men depressed, and the wicked prospering 
around us. Our best deeds meet with unjust returns 
from an ungrateful world. Sincerity is over-reached 
by craft, and innocence falls a victim to power. But 
let us not on such occasions say within ouiselves, that 
in vain we have cleansed our hearts, and Tmshed our 
hands in mnocency. Let us rest on the assurance, 
that these disorders extend not far in the kingdom 
of God. They affect only the first stage of exist- 
ence. They relate to discipline and trial, which 
will soon be finished. ' In that permanent state which 
is about to open, a new and better order of things 
shall arise. When dejected with the evils of liie, let 
us loQk up to that happy multitude "who have corns out 
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of great tribtdatiofij and now stand before the throne. 
Until the day arrive which shall join us to that 
blessed assembly, let us show ourselves worthy of the 
hope that is before us, by supporting, with a constant 
mind, the trials of our fidelity. Be patient / stabUsk 
your hearts. The coming of the Lord draweth mgh. 

From the prospects which the Text has afforded, 
we may likewise learn what the spirit is which should 
regulate our life. Sanctity of conduct, dignity, of 
character, elevation of affections, become those who 
expect to mingle with angels, and spirits of just men 
made perfect. I mean not that such prospects should 
carry away our whole attention from the present 
world, where undoubtedly lies the chief scene. of 
human action, of human duty. But while we act 
as inhabitants of the earth, we oug}it at the same 
time so to remember our connection with a better 
world, as not to debase ourselves with what is mean, 
not to defile ourselves with what is impure, not to 
entangle ourselves among what is ensnaring, in the 
present state. Let neither its advantages elate, nor 
its disappointments deject us; but with an equal 
spirit, with 'a mind full of immortality, let us pass 
through all the changies of this mortal life. 

Finally, let the discoveries of future happiness 
inspire us with suitable gratitude to God and Christ j 
to the eternal Father, who originally decreed such 
rewards for the righteous ; and to the Son, who acts 
in the high character of the Dispenser of the divine 
mercies, and the great Restorer of the fallen race 
of men. Particularly when approaching to God in 
solemn acts of devotion, such as we are at this day 
to perform, let gratitude be alive and ardent in our 
heart. The commemoration of our Saviour's death 
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is in a high degree suited to awaken every emotion 
of tenderness and love. Jt brings before us, under 
one view, all the obligations which we lie under to 
this great benefactor of mankind. When just ready 
to suffer for our sake, he instituted this holy sacra- 
ment, and said. Do this m remembrance qf me. — 
Whom, O blessed Jesus ! shall we ever remember, 
if we are capable of forgetting Thee ? Thee, to 
whom we owe the forgiveness of sin, and the restora- 
tion of divine favour ; our victory over death, and 
our hope of life eternal ! Thou hast enlarged our 
views beyond these territories of disorders and dark- 
\ ness. Thou hast discovered to us the city of the 
\ Uving God. Thou settest open the gates of that new 
Jertisalem; and leadest us into the path qflife. Thou 
from age to age gathe^est out of every nation^ and 
kindred^ and people^ that multitude "which stand before 
the throne. Thou bringest them out qf great tribulation. 
Thine are the wJUte robes with which they are in- 
vested } thine, the palms which they bear ; and by 
Thee they are placed under the light of the divine 
countenance for ever. 
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